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Art. I.— The Philosophy of Religion. By J. D. Moret, A. M., 
Author of the History of Modern Philosophy, &c. London 
and New York. 


THE relation of philosophy to religion is one of those problems 
that it would seem each age must work out for itself. Whether 
the equation is really indeterminate, or whether we must wait 
for some more potent analysis than has hitherto been discoy- 
ered, we cannot tell; but the fact stands palpably out, that 
every age has made the effort, and, by the demonstration of 
the age that followed it, has signally failed. That this failure 
occurred among the sages of Persia and India, and the yet 
loftier speculators of the Porch and the Academy, is a matter 
that cannot excite our surprise, for both philosophy and re- 
ligion were yet in their infancy; and men at once dogmatized 
on an unknown science, and worshipped an unknown God. 
But we would naturally ‘suppose, that after “life and im- 
mortality ” had been brought to light in the gospel, a clearer 
conception of the relation of these great departments of 
thought would be attained. In this supposition, however, 
we are sadly mistaken. The Gnostic, the Neo-Platonist, the 
Scholastic, the Cartesian, and the successive schools of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, have in turn shouted the joyful 
sipnxa, only to have it triumphantly proved by the school 
which succeeded, that a fatal fallacy existed in the analysis, 
and that the problem was yet unsolved. 

The appearance of Mr Morell’s History of Speculative 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century, was greeted with no 
little satisfaction by the thinking world. Much of this satis- 
faction was produced by the novelty of the field that was 
opened up, and the clear, transparent style in which the 
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crabbed technicalities of German metaphysics were explained 
to the mere English scholar. And Mr Morell evinced, in 
that work, much good sense, as well as a fair acquaintance 
with the course of modern philosophy. There was also an 
apparent reverence for Christianity—a quality so rare in those 
who make extensive excursions in this field, that it was doubly 
welcome in one who had explored it so widely. 

But, at the same time, his manner of treating some of the 
fundamental doctrines of natural religion, gave rise to suspi- 
cion that he entertained views of Christianity at variance with 
the common opinions on the subject. These suspicions were 
confirmed by his “ Lectures on the Philosophical Tendencies 
of the Age,” in which he discussed the philosophic doctrines 
of Positivism, of Individualism, of Traditionalism, and of Com- 
mon Sense. In these discussions he developed some opinions 
that paved the way for those he has since avowed, 

Yet, notwithstanding these indications, high hopes were 
felt that this contribution to the Philosophy of Religion 
would throw very important light on this difficult subject. 
The writer had been brought up at the feet of Wardlaw; his 
early training had been gained in the clear school of the 
Scotch metaphysics; his recent investigations had familiarized 
him with the profoundest investigations of modern times; and 
it was hoped that he combined in his own case the elements 
necessary for a solution of the high problems contained in the 
philosophy of religion. 

It was, we honestly confess, with such feelings as these that 
we eagerly seized the volume before us. We hoped that now, 
at least, we should find an interpreter between the old Chris- 
tianity and the new metaphysics; one who thoroughly under- 
stood the language, and partook of the spirit, of both; and 
who, possessing somewhat of the confidence of each, could 
mediate between them, and show us the nexus by which they 
are connected in the great circle of truth. 

Our hopes were somewhat damped by the preface, and sunk 
lower and lower as we proceeded in the perusal of the work, 
until we laid it down, at the conclusion, with sadness of heart; 
feeling that, if these great problems are soluble at all, this 
effort, at least, had failed to solve them. We do not mean 
to bring any railing accusations against Mr Morell, or to call 
him by any of the hard names he repudiates with so much 
spirit in his preface: nor do we mean to undervalue the 
wonderful contributions made by German intellect to the 
knowledge of the world. But our deliberate judgment is, 
that instead of this work being the philosophy of religion, it 
is philosophy versus religion; and that if we adopt the prin- 
ciples here avowed, we must choose between our metaphysics 
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and our Christianity. We do not say, nor do we believe, 
that Mr Morell is not a Christian; nor would we dream of 
putting him in the same category with the Strausses, the 
Parkers, and the Emersons of the present age; much less 
with the Voltaires, the Gibbons, and the Paines of a past; 
but we deliberately aver, that if we believed with Mr Morell, 
we must renounce every thing that to us is peculiar and essen- 
tial to: Christianity. Whilst we are willing to believe that 
he is a Christian, we believe his Philosophy of Religion to be 
anti-Christian and perilous in the extreme. This charge, we 
admit, is very serious; but, as he has not been at all chary in 
speaking of our positions, we shall use the same liberty with his, 
and endeavour, not only to make the charge, but to prove it. 

With the preface we need not be detained, for it contains 
but little that is worthy of special remark. It however seems 
to us to be needlessly waspish, as introductory to themes so 
grand and awful as those which are discussed in this book. 
There is connected with this asperity a tone of ill-concealed 
contempt for modern Christianity, at least in its English 
type, that must rather irritate than conciliate; and a real or 
affected ignorance of some of its most cherished doctrines 
(as when Mr Morell speaks of “ the eternal procession of the 
Son”), that sits unfavourably on one who comes forth to act 
as an umpire and interpreter between conflicting systems. 
Some of his remarks, however, we regard to be just. There 
is, throughout the church, a very vague feeling of hostility 
and suspicion directed towards every thing German, that is 
too indiscriminate in its censure. We have received much 
that is good, as well as much that is evil, from the patient 
thinkers of Germany; and. it is unwise to deprive ourselves 
of the one, because of the other. But we must say that this 
book, instead of diminishing, will rather tend to increase this 
feeling of suspicion and: hostility. 

The first chapter discusses the faculties of the human mind. 
It places human personality in the will, and regards it as “ the 
essential nature or principle of the human mind.” The essence 
of the soul, accordingly, consists in pure, spontaneous activity, 
that lies behind all its determinations; and this is the central ' 
point of a man’s consciousness, that which distinguishes him 
from every other man, called indifferently spontaneity, per- 
sonality, self, or will. 

This definition of the “ concrete essence of mind” is some- 
what surprising. The essence of a thing is usually understood 
to be, what remains when every thing individual and peculiar 
has been abstracted. The essence of matter is that which 
remains when all the peculiar properties of any particular 
kind of matter have been removed, and we have left that 
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only which is common to all matter. But here we learn that 
the essence of mind is not that which is common to all minds, 
but that which is the peculiar characteristic of each individual 
—his will. This is certainly in direct contradiction to the 
ordinary notion of what constitutes an essence; but it is also 
in direct contradiction to the common convictions of men, 
and the necessary laws of thought. It is one of our intuitive 
judgments that every quality must inhere in a substance. 
Thus we affirm, that underlying the qualities of matter there 
is a substratum, which we call its substance or essence, which 
is beyond our perceptions, but the existence of which we are 
forced to believe. So also we believe, that underlying the 
attributes of mind there is a substratum which we call mind 
or spirit, which in like manner is beyond our cognizance, but 
which we also firmly believe to exist. This something is not 
the will. We are as conscious of our volitions as we are of 
our emotions, which proves that the will cannot be the essence 
of the soul, more than the affections. There must be some- 
thing that wills, just as there is something that feels, and this 
something must be distinct from both volition and feeling. 
Activity is an attribute of the soul as much as passivity, and 
we irresistibly demand a subject in which this attribute re- 
sides. To tell us that this attribute is its own subject, is to 
tell us what we feel to be untrue. 

The analysis by which our author reaches this conclusion is 
really curious. It is by a sort of exhaustive elimination. 
The essence of the soul cannot reside in the body, in the 
senses, or in the affections, therefore it resides in the will! 
He says, page 36, “ The concrete essence of the mind” can- 
not reside in the sensation, because that is “ experienced by 
the mind;” nor in the bodily organization, because that is 
used by the mind. But, we ask, are not volitions put forth 
by the mind? Is there not something that wills? Must not 
his analysis carry him, where it has carried every other 
common-sense thinker, to the conclusion that the essence of 
mind cannot reside in the will, for the same reason that for- 
bids it to reside in the body and the sensational consciousness ? 
The mind thinks, but it is not thought; it feels, but it is not 
feeling; it wills, but it is not volition; but something which 
puts forth these activities and experiences these affections. 

We affirm, as the grand peculiarity of the Philosophy of 
Common Sense, which the gigantic labours of Sir W. Hamilton 
have placed on an immovable basis, that substance, or essen- 
tial being, is not the proper object of philosophy, because it 
is beyond our present capacities of knowledge. Ontology, in 
this strict sense, can never be a part of human science; for 
the objects of our knowledge are not the onta, but the pheno- 
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mena; not the concrete essences, but the perceived attributes 
of things. We can know, not the interior essence of matter, 
but its properties; not the substance of mind, but its attri- 
butes. And to select the will, and call that the essence of 
mind, is as egregious a blunder as to select extension, and 
call that the essence of matter. It was at this point that 
the Baconian system opened up an escape from the puerile 
subtilties of the scholastic philosophy; and it is by losing 
sight of this point, that the German systems are reproducing 
all the follies of the schoolmen without their piety. In at- 
tempting, then, to graft this feature upon our English philo- 
sophy, Mr Morell has attempted what would have been most 
disastrous had he succeeded, but which, we are happy to say, 
he has most signally failed in doing. This blunder is the root 
of much of his subsequent error, especially in his speculations 
on our knowledge of God, or as he, according to his vicious 
philosophy, terms him, the Absolute. 

The great subjective forms of mental activity are then 
divided into two classes, the intellectual and emotional, which 
run parallel with each other, and are developed correlatively. 
The power of the will is regarded as running through the 
whole of them; though what actual influence the will exerts 
over them, or what precise relation it bears to them, he does 
not fully explain. The scheme of successive, dual develop- 
ment, which he defends, will be better understood by examin- 
ing the following table, found on page 38 :— 


“ MIND, 
commencing in 
MERE FE£E.1NG (undeveloped unity), 





evinces a 
TWOFOLD ACTIVITY. 
cr sn = 
zg. Il. 
INTELLECTUAL. Emotional, 
Ist stage, The Sensational Consciousness) (The Instincts. 


2d stage, The Perceptive Consciousness | - 

3d stage, The Logical Consciousness 

4th stage, The Intuitional pees: 
n 


| The Animal Passions, 

4 The Relational Emotions, 

| ZEsthetic, Moral, and Religious 
L Emotions. 


Meeting in 





ee 9 
Faitu—(highest, or developed unity.”’) 


The first state is that dim, undefinable form of consciousness 
that exists in the earliest periods of infancy, from which all 
the succeeding forms of mental life evolve themselves. The 
next state is that of Sensational Consciousness, in which the 
mind is impressed by external objects through its material 
organism, but is occupied only with the subjective impression, 
unconscious of any outward cause of these sensations. The 
Emotional State corresponding to this is instinct, a blind 
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obedience to certain impulses, such as sucking, swallowing, 
&e., without referring these impulses to any thing exterior to 
the mind itself. The next stage is that of the Perceptive 
Consciousness, in which the mind passes from sensation to its 
outward cause, and obtains a direct and immediate knowledge 
of the external world. The subject stands face to face with 
the object, and perceives that object intuitively, without the 
intervention of any intermediate process. The soul sees not 
its sensations, but the external object that causes these sen- 
sations. Corresponding with this is the Emotional State of 
Animal Passion, hunger, thirst, &c., which appetites act 
directly in view of their respective objects, in consequence of 
their perception of these objects. Next is the Logical Con- 
sciousness, which reflects upon and generalizes the knowledge 
furnished by Sensation and Perception, considers it under the 
forms or categories that are the fixed laws of its action, and 
classifies it according to different principles of arrangement. 
Corresponding with this are the Relational Emotions, such as 
the domestic, patriotic, and other affections based on our 
various relations in life. The highest stage is that of the 
Intuitional Consciousness, or pure reason, which contemplates 
directly the beautiful, the good, and the true, in their absolute 
form, and holds the same relation to the logical consciousness 
or understanding that perception does to sensation. The 
corresponding emotions awakened by these intuitions are the 
Esthetical, which have beauty for their object; the Moral, 
which terminate on the good; and the Religious, which rest 
on the true. 

Faith is the synthesis of these two series of developments, 
at the summit of our being, partaking both of the intellectual 
and the emotional element; a state of soul in which we see 
truth, and love it, in the same gaze. It is, when perfected, 
the state of consciousness which links the present to the fu- 
ture life. . 

The second chapter discusses the distinction between the 
logical and the intuitional consciousness, or the understanding 
and the reason. The knowledge we receive by the understand- 
ing is representative and indirect, obtained by combining or se- 
parating the ideas already existing in the mind; that furnished 
by the reason is presentative and immediate, consisting of the 
elementary conceptions of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
The knowledge of the understanding is reflective, obtained by 
the mind turning in to contemplate its own operations; that of 
the reason is spontaneous, flowing into the mind as light comes 
to the eye, by no effort, and coming to it from without. The 
knowledge of the understanding is formal, consisting of the 
forms in which the various original conceptions of the mind 
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are thrown; that of the reason material, being the matter of 
those conceptions obtained by direct intuition. The under- 
standing is analytic, tending to separate the knowledge it 
grasps ; the reason is synthetic, striving to attain the unity that 
underlies apparent diversities. The understanding is indivi- 
dual, and hence the certain standard of truth, in its own sphere, 
to the individual; the reason is generic, seeking to correct and 
elucidate its intuitions by comparing them with those of man- 
kind in general. The understanding is fied through all ages, 
incapable of progress, because its laws and forms are station- 
ary; the reason is progressive, growing, as the race advances in 
the march of civilization, to a clearer and wider intuition of its 
objects. 

Such, in brief, is our author’s map of the mind, and his dis- 
tinction between the reason and the understanding. 

We do not propose to enter at large into the metaphysics of 
the various questions here suggested, both because the field is 
too wide, and because it might seem presumptuous to assail 
the author on a subject to which he has given very particular 
attention. 

We are not disposed to object to the distinction between 
the understanding and the reason, or the difference between 
presentative and representative knowledge. Indeed, it would 
seem impossible for any one to read the masterly dissertations 
of Sir William Hamilton, appended to his superb edition of 
Reid, on these topics, and yet reject the distinctions. And it 
arises, perhaps, from the very nature of the case, that, in 
drawing out the points of difference, some of them should seem 
to run into each other. A careful inspection of the distinc- 
tions between the reason and understanding, raised by our 
author, will, we think, convince the reader, that in some of 
them we have only the same fact looked at from a different 
direction, and expressed by a different term. This is, however, 
but a slight fault, in an effort to set forth clearly a distinction 
which has necessarily about it so much subtilty and obscurity 
to ordinary thinkers. 

But iet us look at these points of distinction more closely. 
Conceding the first, what are we to make of the second? All 
our mental acts are spontaneous, and therefore reflection as 
much as the rest. But it is not true that all the knowledge of 
the understanding is obtained by the mind contemplating its 
own operations. All the sciences fall, by his own definition, 
within the sphere of the understanding; they surely are not 
obtained by the mind reflecting on its own operations. Were 
this true, there would be no ground for the assertion of the 
objective existence of a single fact of science, that was not a 
perception or an intuition, and we should be shut up to the 
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most hopeless idealism. His third distinction, we confess, is 
very difficult of clear comprehension. What does he mean by 
the knowledge of the understanding being only formal? He 
tells us, that “ perception indicates simply the momentary con- 
sciousness of an external reality standing before us face to face,” 
and the logical faculty “ seizes upon the concrete material that 
is given immediately in perception, moulds it into an idea,” &c. 
(p. 69.) Now, what is this ‘concrete material?” Is it the 
“ external reality?” If so, it hds matter as well as form, Is 
it the consciousness of that reality? Then again it has matter 
as well as form, for it is an intuitive perception. How does it 
mould this into an idea? If he means the external reality, 
this is nonsense; if the consciousness of the reality, it is already 
moulded into an idea, for the very perception of it was such an 
idea. His error here is one that we shall find him very prone 
to commit,—that of confounding the subjective and the objec- 
tive. Because the understanding takes up the matter of its 
knowledge according to certain forms, therefore that know- 
ledge ceases to be matter, and becomes only form. It might 
as well say, that because the stomach takes up its contents by 
the secretion of its coats, therefore they cease to be food, and 
become gastric juice. The understanding knows by means of 
its forms or categories, but its knowledge is as material as 
that of the intuitive consciousness; the matter is the same in 
each case, it is only taken up differently by the mind. 

His next distinction also puzzles us. Synthesis is surely as 
much a logical operation of the mind as analysis. We sepa- 
rate, in order to combine; and the aim of all scientific analysis 
is to obtain a perfect synthesis. We analyze the phenomena 
of light, to combine them all in an hypothesis which shall ex- 
press the actual verity; and this synthetic process, this con- 
stant tending toward unity, is purely an operation of the 
logical faculty. 

The fifth distinction is one that involves much of his subse- 
quent error. We are forced to deny it in the most absolute 
terms. Our logical processes are not more certain than our 
intuitional, nor do our intuitional need confirmation by com- 
parison, &c., more than our logical. There are some results, 
of both faculties, that we rest upon as certain; there are others 
that are uncertain, and on which we need the light of other 
minds, We know no better example of the uncertainty of the 
results of the logical fuculty than Mr Morell has himself fur- 
nished us in this discussion. 

His sixth distinction, in like manner, we deny. The logical 
faculty has improved as much as the intuitional; nor is it fixed, 
in any such absolute sense as he alleges, more than the intui- 
tional faculty. The human race is advancing in knowledge ; 
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but this implies no improvement of the intuitional power, more 
than the rising of the sun implies an increase of the visual 
faculty in the eye. 

His grand error is in denying that the logical consciousness 
can be a proper source of any knowledge, but must simply 
grind, in its rigid forms, the knowledge received from other 
sources. So far is this from being true, that the opposite is 
the fact. It is the grand organ of knowledge. It cannot fur- 
nish us with any new elements, but it can so analyze and 
combine those already furnished, as greatly to extend our 
knowledge. Take any of the sciences, such as mathematics, 
geology, astronomy, and how much of our knowledge in them 
is the direct result of the patient analysis and synthesis of the 
logical consciousness? If we compare the knowledge furnished 
by intuition with that furnished by scientifie investigation, we 
shall discover how grossly Mr Morell has misused the logical 
understanding, in thus shutting it up, like Samson among the 
Philistines, a shorn and blind giant, to grind in a mill. 

The most serious error in the metaphysics of these chapters 
is an undue limitation, and, we had almost said, degradation 
of the logical consciousness. The author holds that it is to 
the intuitive consciousness, simply what the sensational is to 
the perceptive. But a very little reflection will convince us 
that this is a most restricted and erroneous representation of 
the case. The sensational consciousness is the mere channel 
of communication with the perceptive, furnishing it the means 
of access to the external world, and is rigidly limited to its 
own sphere. But it is otherwise with the logical conscious- 
ness. Not only does it not act as a proper excitant, ora vehi- 
culum to the intuitional consciousness, in the same way that 
sensation is related to perception, but its range is much wider 
than that of any other power of the mind. We reason con- 
cerning our sensations, our perceptions, our intuitions, and all 
the classes of our emotions. Its range is therefore over the 
entire field of consciousness. This cannot be said of any other 
power of the mind concerning the province of the rest. Sen- 
sation, perception, and intuition, are rigidly restricted to their 
own spheres, and cannot transcend them. It is plain, there- 
fore, that this metaphysical architecture, in which the logical 
consciousness is inflexibly built into a sort of third-storgy with- 
out any windows, with its scanty furniture of conceptions, and 
its sky-lights and dead-lights from the other departments of the 
soul, is an inaccurate representation of this most important 
power of the mind. The serious errors to which this assump- 
tion has led our author will be more distinctly perceived under 
another division of the subject. 

It is extremely unfair to charge Mr Morell with idealism, 
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as some have done, in presenting these views. He avows his 
realistic sentiments in the most emphatic terms, and. to force 
_ a different construction upon his words is singularly uncandid. 
But whilst we would not charge him with idealism, we believe 
that his views are liable to strong objection at this point. He 
affirms that the categories of the logical understanding are 
wholly subjective. Among these, of course, he will admit to 
be, causation. If so, the very same question that arose on 
the sensational philosophy of Locke, in regard to the objec- 
tive validity of perceptions, will arise in regard to the objec- 
tive validity of this conception. We conceive causation, but 
what evidence have we that there is such a thing in actual 
objective existence? By this theory, none. The same use that 
Berkeley and Hume made of Locke’s perceptions, and Fichte 
of Kant’s primitive judgments, we shall be compelled to make 
of the category of causation. Hence the grand argument for 
the being of God is swept away. It is true Mr Morell holds, 
with Sir W. Hamilton, that we perceive intuitively the primary 
qualities of matter, and thus lays the foundation for a certain 
conviction in their objective reality. But it is also true that 
there are other conceptions of the logical understanding as 
important as these, such as unity, plurality, and especially - 
causation. If there be no such mode, then, of verifying these, 
we can see no mode of escaping the pyrrhonism of Hume, and 
the atheism of Fichte. We see no escape but in asserting 
the same immediateness of knowledge in regard to these ob- 
jects of thought, which he has already admitted in regard to 
the qualities of matter. But to assert this, would be to eman- 
cipate the logical understanding from the imprisonment to 
which he has doomed it, and thus open the way to the admis- 
sion that it is susceptible of the phenomena of revelation and 
inspiration. This would be to overthrow the whole founda- 
tion of his philosophy of religion. It is, then, precisely at 
this point that we think his psychology begins to break down. 

The same difficulties lie against his theory of the logical 
consciousness on the emotional side. He alleges that “ these 
emotions depend, not upon the immediate perception of their 
object, but upon our reations in human life.” But even were 
this granted, we ask, how can they rest upon the relation in 
any other way than by a perception of it? Are not the ob- 
jects of these relational emotions perceived to be exterior to 
the soul, precisely as the objects of the lower affections! Does 
not consciousness dictate that the only difference between 
them is, that in the one case the objects are material sub- 
stances, perceived to have a certain correlation to our physical 
nature, and in the other, there is a perceived relation which 
invests a particular object with these affections; but that the 
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objects of both are in the same sense exterior to his mind, and 
directly perceived by it? Does not a man as directly perceive 
every thing that causes him to love his child, as he does every 
thing that causes him when thirsty to desire a drink of water? 
Why, then, shut up the one class of emotions in the dark 
machinery-room of the logical consciousness, and bring the 
other to the open air and light of a direct perception? We 
object, then, to this feature of his psychology; and it will be 
perceived presently that this is the very point of departure to 
which we can trace nearly all the errors into which he has 
fallen on the subject of religion. 

Without pursuing the metaphysical discussion further, we 
turn to the third chapter, which discusses the essence of reli- 
gion. He first alleges, rightly, that the religious feeling is an 
original element in man’s nature, drawn forth and modified by 
the various outward influences to which heis subjected. Hethen 
inquires whether it consists essentially in any form of knowing 
or acting: and decides that it does not. He locates it in the 
emotional part of our nature. He next endeavours to ascer- 
tain what is the specific nature of this emotion; and having 
reduced it to its last analysis, with Schleiermacher, he dis- 
covers in it nothing but the feeling of absolute dependence. 

Here we differ from our author, and think that he differs 
from himself. If the religious feeling be simply that of abso- 
lute dependence, then wherever that feeling of dependence 
exists there is religion. But, by his own admission, the dog 
has a feeling of absolute dependence on his master, and the 
infant a similar feeling towards the parent; but to say that 
the dog or the infant has religion, is either to trifle with the 
subject, or with the common use of language. If, then, the 
infant and the dog are capable of the feeling of absolute de- 
pendence, and yet incapable of religion, it is plain that these 
feelings are not identical or coextensive. 

Indeed, the author admits this, on page 96. Speaking of 
this feeling of the infant, he says: ‘“ Such an instinctive con- 
fidence we may regard as the first bud of feeling, out of which 
the religious emotions gradually germinate. We should, 
indeed, hardly call it religious, but simply say that such a 
feeling in the babe is the analogue of religious trust in the 
man.” But why cannot this feeling of absolute dependence 
be called religious? If the essence of religion lies in this feel- 
ing, and this feeling exists in the babe, it must be strictly 
religious. But if, as he rightly perceives, there is something 
wanting to constitute it religion, then it follows that the essence 
of religion does not consist in simple dependence. What, 
then, is wanting? We answer, the correlative feeling of moral 
obligation. As the consideration of the Absolute Object, as 
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he prefers coldly to designate the Father of us all, produces 

the feeling of absolute dependence, so the consideration of the 

. contingent subject produces that of moral obligation, and in 

the synthesis of these feclings do we find the essence of reli- 
ion. 

This will be further apparent by another analysis. The 
duty of worship is, by the author’s own showing, an invariable 
sequence of the religious feeling, Indeed, it is questionable 
whether the one has ever existed without producing the other. 
There is, therefore, a necessary and direct connection between 
the two which can readily be traced. Now, let the feeling of 
absolute dependence exist, as we may readily suppose it to 
exist, in the mind of an atheist, or even of an Epicurean, and 
yet no feeling of moral obligation; from whence can we deduce 
the conception of worship? It is impossible to make the de- 
duction, for there is no connection between the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence and the duty of worship. We may depend 
on a blind law of force, and yet not be bound to worship it; 
or if a personal deity be conceded, we may depend upon him, 
as the lower orders of creatures do, who are not bound to 
worship him. But the moment we bring to view the feeling of 
moral obligation, the inference to the duty of worship is direct 
and immediate, for the one is but the outward expression of 
the other. Worship is but the external exhibition of the fact 
in our consciousness, that we are bound to love and serve God, 
and to give a grateful expression of our feeling of dependence. 
The sense of obligation, however, must precede and produce 
the outward act. 

We may appeal in this matter with safety to the common 
consciousness of mankind. The very word religion, in its 
etymology, has as its ground-thought the fact of obligation. 
And even if the accuracy of this etymology be questioned, its 
very general reception proves all we desire, by establishing 
the common sentiment of mankind, that there is included in 
the essence of religion a religandum, a sense of obligation. - 
And the common feeling of men regarding it is, that it is some- 
thing which binds the moral nature of man by obligations 
fastened on the unseen, the spiritual, and the future. Whilst, 
then, we concede that dependence is one of its essential ele- 
ments, we contend that another equally essential is the corre- 
lative feeling of moral obligation. 

A very important result in the argument will follow from 
this conclusion. If religion essentially includes the feeling of 
moral obligation, as well as dependence, it will follow that 
it is not a thing exclusively dependent on the intuitional 
consciousness. As the feeling of a moral obligation brings to 
view our relations, it lies within the sphere of the logical con-. 
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sciousness, even as limited by our author. It will follow from 
this, that the logical consciousness must be influenced by 
whatever agencies are employed to confer religion on the 
human race: or, in other words, it may be the subject of Re- 
velation and Inspiration. This will destroy his theory of In- 
spiration, and allow the common views to remain unscathed. 
It is, therefore, not without reason that he first shuts up the 
understanding in a prison, and then pares away one-half of the 
definition of religion. Otherwise, his premises would be too 
broad for his conclusion. 

Mr Morell next discusses “ the essence of Christianity.” 
We quote a few sentences from the opening of this chapter, 
as illustrations of its style:— 


“ The religions of Greece and Rome had each their own peculiar 
elements of thought and feeling. The Jew, the Mohammedan, and 
the Christian, all, too, have cherished their several conceptions re- 
specting the one living and true God.—In passing, therefore, from the 
subject of religion generally to the consideration of religion in some 
distinctive form, as a fact in human history, it will be necessary for 
us to investigate the subjective process by which a religion, historical] 
speaking, becomes formed and established in the consciousness of dif- 
ferent portions of mankind. In this way we shall be better enabled 
to comprehend what is the specific element existing in any one of the 
great historical forms of religious life, apart from the essence of reli- 
gion itself; and, as Christianity is one of those forms, we may be led 
by this procedure to perceive what it is that distinguishes i¢ specifi- 
cally, as a phase of man’s inward self-consciousness, from all the rest.” 
—(Pp. 106, 107.) 


This paragraph is an instance of what has struck us very 
painfully in the perusal of this book. It is the tone of frigid 
indifference which the author assumes towards Christianity. 
He seems to think it necessary, while dealing with these high 
themes, in acting the philosopher to become the stoic. It 
may be unphilosophical to have so little of the nil admirari 
spirit ; but we confess that we have no sympathy with that 
bloodless and heartless assumption of impartiality which can 
enable a man to sit down and anatomize Christianity as coldly 
as the surgeon takes his scalpel to dissect some nameless and 
outcast corpse. And we cannot see without a glow of indig- 
nation the patronizing air of concession towards Christianity 
that pervades so much of the speculation of modern dreamers 
in philosophy ; as if it did very well in its time; was a very 
good sort of thing for the common herd; and really deserved 
to be encouraged as quite a useful affair where one could get 
nothing better. To the heart of the man who has known 
Christ in “the fellowship of his sufferings,” Christianity is 
something vastly more than “a form of the religious life of 
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humanity,”—it is the way, and the truth, and the life; and the 
levelling of it so near to other forms of belief which it sternly 
repudiates, and condemns as utterly false, is felt to be an out- 
rage and injustice. We make these remarks, not as wholly 
applicable to the work before us, but as finding an illustration 
in its general tone and spirit, to an extent that has excited in 
us the most painful emotions. We doubt not that the things 
that have grated upon our feelings, have been unconsciously 
put forth by our author; but it is this very unconsciousness 
that strikes us so painfully, for it is the symptom, not of love, 
but of indifference. It is not thus that Paul and John have 
written ; and it is not thus that they have written who have 
followed in their footsteps, and known most of the nature of 
Christianity by their own blessed experience. Such as they, 
have always written in a way that none could fail to see and 
feel that their reasonings were all wrought in fire. 

There begins to appear in this chapter a sophism which 
runs through all the rest of the book, and leads to some of its 
worst conclusions. It is the confounding of religion as a state 
of the human soul, with religion as an outward system of in- 
fluences and opinions, calculated to produce this internal con- 
dition. He starts with an avowal of the intention to discuss 
only the first, but he soon glides into the assumption that the 
second has no real existence. . The importance of this mistake 
will appear when we come to the chapter on Revelation and 
Inspiration. 

Thus he says, on page 113,— 


“ Christianity, like every other religion, consists essentially in a 
state of man’s inner consciousness, which develops itself into a system 
of thought and activity only in a community of awakened minds.— 
Apostolical Christianity consisted essentially in the religious conscious- 
ness of the first great Christian community.” 


Now, we affirm, that Christianity and Apostolical Chris- 
tianity consist in more than these, and that they have a dis- 
tinct existence independent of the minds that receive them. 
Clear and palpable as this distinction is, and recognised even 
by Mr Morell himself, it is almost instantly disregarded, and 
his whole philosophy of religion is based on the implicit denial 
of this obvious fact. 

He defines Christianity subjectively, as “that form of reli- 
gion in which we are conscious of absolute dependence and 
perfect moral freedom being harmonized by love to God.” It 
is somewhat remarkable that, in framing a definition of Chris- 
tianity, he did not think of going to the only book that autho- 
ritatively describes its nature. And it is still more remark- 
able, that he has given us a definition which really does not 
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define it at all. We have, in fact, scarcely a single peculiar 
element of Christianity brought out in this definition. Was 
not Adam in Paradise conscious of absolute dependence and 
perfect moral freedom, harmonized by love to God? Are not 
the angels in heaven conscious of the same thing? How, then, 
can that be a proper definition of Christianity as a subjective 
state of the human soul, which, without altering a single term, 
expresses things so different? Must not the subjective state 
of an angel, and that of a soul redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
and living by faith on the Son of God, be essentially different? 
Yet this difference is completely merged in the definition. 
He overlooks the cardinal fact, that the substratum of the 
Christian consciousness is a sense of sin; and its essence that 
peculiar attitude which the soul assumes toward Jesus Christ, 
expressed by the one word, faith. 

He then defines Christianity objectively, as “ that religion 
which rests upon the consciousness of the redemption of the 
world through Jesus Christ.” Weare puzzled with the terms 
of this definition. What does he mean by “the redemption 
of the world?” The phrase has a definite meaning in the Bible, 
and in the language of evangelical Christendom; but we look 
in vain for this, or, indeed, any distinct meaning of it, in the 
work before us. We are charily told that its “nature and 
extent cannot be decided in a general definition.” Again: 
what is meant by a consciousness of this redemption? Does it 
mean what old-fashioned people call faith? If not, what exactly 
does it mean? We are forced to say, that there is a sort of 
cuttle-fish obscurity that surrounds our author, whenever he 
approaches evangelical doctrines and terms, that is sometimes 
amusing, from the ludicrous dread evinced of uttering what 
might seem barbarous pietism to some sneering philosophy ; 
but which is oftener painful in the last degree, from its evi- 
dent indifference to the most vital and essential elements of 
Christianity. 

But we object more seriously to this definition, that it is 
really not Christidnity objectively, but Christianity subjec- 
tively, considered. It describes much more nearly the subjec- 
tive condition of a Christian than the first definition, and then 
confounds this with the great fact which gives rise to this 
peculiar state of consciousness. The two definitions do not 
cohere ; nor are they, in any proper sense, the correlatives of 
one another. And they both omit the cardinal facts of sin, 
atonement, and faith, as the real elements of the Christianity 
of the Bible. Had the author deigned to look at the descrip- 
tion of Christianity given by one who, although evidently no 
favourite of his, yet surely understood something of its nature, 
he would have found it to be, “ Christ formed within you, the 
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hope of glory.” If this definition is fairly analyzed, it will be 
found to present an objective,—the cross of Christ; and a 
subjective,—the apprehension of that cross by the soul; which 
‘will give a far clearer conception of the essential nature of 
Christianity than any thing that has been said by our author. 

Our main objection, however, i is, the quiet assumption made 
in it, that Christianity has really no objective existence but in 
the consciousness of the Christian world. This is manifestly 
the ground assumed in the definifions—an assumption whose 
vitiating influence on his whole theory we shall presently see 
to be very great and very pernicious. 

We see at this point the ingenious manner in which our 
author prepares the way for his theories of Revelation and 
Inspiration. He first, by his philosophy, limits all perceptions 
of truth to the intuitional consciousness, and muzzles the logi- 
eal faculty with a carefulness that indicates no great fondness 
for it—a fact that is not. perhaps without its rational expla- 
nation. He then limits the essence of religion to an emotional 
state, dependent on the intuitional consciousness, omitting 
the equally important element which comes under the control 
of the logical consciousness. Then, in searching for the essence 
of Christianity, he limits it to the range of the intuitional 
faculty, leaving out those important elements that draw into 
operation other parts of the nature. He then quietly assumes 
that Christianity can have no objective existence but in the 
intuitional consciousness of Christians; or, in other words, 
that it cannot exist as a delineated system of emotions and 
doctrines in a book, because it is nothing but a form of the 
intuitional consciousness. All these assumptions we have 
shown to be untenable; and yet every one is necessary to pre- 
pare the way for his theory of Revelation and Inspiration. 
The whole chain is demanded, and yet every link is broken. 
It is with this vantage-ground that we proceed to the exami- 
nation of his theory of Revelation. 

Mr Morell states at the outset, that “a revelation always 
indicates a mode of intelligence. This point should be care- 
fully realized in the outset, since we are almost insensibly led, 
in many instances, to interchange the idea of a revelation with 
the object revealed, and introduce, ere we are aware, great 
confusion in the whole subject.” This liability to confound 
the process of the mind in receiving a revelation, with the ob- 
ject revealed, is signally illustrated by this entire chapter, and 
even by the very paragraph before us. By what authority 
does Mr Morell assert that a revelation always indicates a 
mode of intelligence? By what authority does he thus narrow 
down the universally-received signification of this word in 
theological language? The only show of argument he makes, 
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is the statement that “the preaching of an angel would be no 
revelation to an idiot, and a Bible in Chinese would offer none 
to a European.” Granted. But might not that preaching, 
or that Bible, be a revelation in itself, independent of the pro- 
cess of mind by which it is apprehended? The very terms 
imply that it might ; for if this presentation be made to an 
intelligent mind, it perceives it as a revelation; from which it 
follows that it actually does exist as a revelation, independent 
of the mind perceiving it ; unless the mind may perceive it to 
be what it actually is not. To assume, therefore, as he does, 
without a shadow of proof, that, because the process of re- 
ceiving a revelation is a “mode of intelligence,” therefore a 
revelation itself is so, is either a begging of the whole question, 
or a most singular inadvertence in a philosopher. 

This appears further when he expands his view of revela- 
tion, on page 130 :— 

“ The idea of a revelation is universally considered to imply a case of 
intelligence in which something is presented directly to the mind of 
the subject ; in which it is conveyed by the immediate agency of God 
himself ; in which our own efforts would have been unavailing to 
attain the same conceptions ; in which the truth communicated could 
not have been drawn by inference from any data previously known ; 
and, finally, in which the whole result is one lying beyond the reach 
of the logical understanding.” 


This extraordinary statement we are forced to meet by a 
flat denial. Mr Morell surely knows that this is the very 
ground where he is at issue with the Christian world; and yet 
he coolly assumes it, without even a pretence at a proof. 

We deny that it is always “ something presented directly 
to the mind of the subject.” The revelation God has given 
us in latter days is presented indirectly, by written or spoken 
signs, and not directly to the mind, as in the case of those 
who first received it, and transmitted it to us. If he only 
means that the mind directly perceives this revelation when 
once made, we will not object; but the perception of a revela- 
tion, and a revelation itself, are very different things. 

Neither is a revelation always something “ conveyed by the 
immediate agency of God himself.” The whole Christian 
world holds that God has employed subordinate agencies in - 
revealing himself to men. This was true even as to the first 
recipients of a revelation. Dreams, visions, symbolical acts 
and persons, words uttered by angels, and other modes, were 
employed by God to reveal himself to his servants. It was 
not only “ at sundry times,” but “in divers manners,” that 
God spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets. 
These, surely, were instrumentalities different from the imme- 
diate and direct agency of God himself. Nor is it always 
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truth that could not have been inferred from data previously 
known. Much of what God has revealed might have been 
inferred from previously known data, but yet not inferred with 
that certainty and authority requisite for our necessities. 
Take the Decalogue. This was revealed directly by God on 
Sinai. But could men never have known, by inference from 
previous data, that they should not kill, commit adultery, &c.? 
If they could not, what becomes of that law written on the 
heart, by which they are hereaftér to be judged? If it is re- 
plied that this law is an original revelation, we might grant 
it. But still this definition of a revelation is destroyed, for 
we have something revealed which could have been inferred 
from data previously known; whether known by revelation or 
otherwise affects not the question. Either, then, the Deca- 
logue was not a revelation, or a revelation is something more 
than our author defines it to be. 

Nor is it something in which “ the whole result is one lying 
beyond the reach of the logical consciousness. This is the ~ 
wpwrov Lsidog of our author, which is continually reappearing; 
and as it is the only point which he condescends to argue, we 
will give it a careful attention. 

The mode of procedure adopted by Mr Morell in this inves- 
tigation is not a little surprising. We are reminded of the 
Frenchman, the Englishman, and the German, who were each 
called upon for a description of the camel. The Frenchman 
went to a neighbouring menagery, and, by the help of access- 
ible sources of information, furnished in a few days a very 
clever sketch of the animal. The Englishman travelled to the 
home of the camel in the desert, and, after a considerable 
time, produced a complete natural history derived from his 
own observation. The German, however, retired to his study, 
and there enthusiastically set himself to work to evolve the 
primitive idea of the animal from the intuitional conscious- 
ness; and, by the latest advices, he was at the work still, 
though vastly encouraged by some “ glorious nibbles.” 

But, in all seriousness, is it not strange that, in examining 
the nature of revelation, we do not find a single appeal to 
revelation itself? Who so competent to describe its subjective 
facts, as those to whom it has confessedly been made? Why, 
then, has not Mr Morell come up fairly to the question, whe- 
ther these men believed that other things were revealed to 
them than the conceptions of the intuitional consciousness; 
and whether they deemed the record of these things a real 
revelation; or the yet more important question, whether their 
testimony on this point is worth any thing at all in the philo- 
sophical investigation? The fact of Mr Morell’s silence on 
these points excites painful surmises. 
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After running an analogy between his definition of revela- 
tion, and the action of the intuitional consciousness, and show- 
ing their identity, he then endeavours “ to demonstrate that 
the whole of the logical processes of the human mind are such, 
that the idea of a revelation is altogether incompatible with 
them—that they are in no sense open to its influence, and that 
they can neither be improved nor assisted by it.” 

This is strong ground. What, then, is the demonstration? 
Simply that the logical processes take place according to the 
laws of thought: but these laws are immovable; therefore 
they cannot be made the subject of a revelation. “ Correct 
reasoning could never be subverted by revelation itself; bad 
reasoning could never be improved by it.” This is most mar- 
vellous. Grant that the laws of the logical understanding are 
immovable, are they infallible? Could not correct reasoning 
be certified by revelation? Could it not inform us whether we 
had used these laws of thought legitimately? Could fot bad 
reasoning be corrected by it! Is it possible that the God who 
made these powers could not furnish them with logical pro- 
cesses and results, which they could rely upon as infallible 
and correct? This must, of course, be denied by Mr Morell; 
a denial which, to most minds, will be a reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory. 

But he gets a glimpse of the difficulties of his position as 
he proceeds, for he adds, page 135— 


“There is, however, one more process coming within the province 
of the logical faculty, which might appear, at first sight, to be far 
more nearly compatible with the idea of a revelation, and through the 
medium ef which, indeed, many suppose that the actual revelations 
of God to man have been made. The process to which I refer is that 
of verbal exposition. Could not a revelation from God, it might be 
naturally urged, consist in an exposition of truth, made to us by the 
lips, or from the pen of an inspired ra Pe.“ that exposition com- 
ing distinctly under the idea of a logical explication of doctrines, which 
it is for mankind to receive as sent to us on Divine authority? Now, 
this is a case of considerable complexity, and one which we must 
essay as clearly as possible to unravel.” 


This is undoubtedly rather an ugly case for his theory, but 
he floats over it as glibly as a cork. The amount of what he 
says is simply this, that if such a messenger kept within the 
bounds of our present experience, there would be no revela- 
tion to us; if he transcended these bounds, we could only 
understand his message by the elevation of our religious con- 
sciousness. In his own words, such an exposition of truth 
“ would give us no immediate manifestation of truth from God, 
it would offer no conceptions lying beyond the range of our 
present data,” therefore it would be no revelation. In other 
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words, it would conflict with our theory of revelation, there- 
fore it is no revelation. This is really all we can logically 
infer from the reasoning. 

He asserts that revelation is always the presentation of some 
truth immediately to the intuitional consciousness, and must 
therefore be confined to those truths which come within the 
range of this power of the soul. Was this the case with the 
history contained in the first chapter of Genesis? Was it the 
case with the moral and ceremonial law, the form and arrange- 
ments of the Tabernacle, and the structure of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, revealed to Moses? Was it so with the visions, 
dreams, voices, and symbols revealed to the prophets? When 
it was revealed to Simeon by the Holy Ghost that he should 
not see death until he had seen the Lord’s Christ, was this a 
truth of the intuitional consciousness? When Paul went up 
to Jerusalem “ by revelation,” was that a truth of the intui- 
tional consciousness? When he received an account of the last 
supper from our Lord, was that narration a truth of the intui- 
tional consciousness? Were the resurrection, the second com- 
ing of Christ, the scenes of the judgment, the rise of Anti- 
christ, and similar futurities, conceptions of the intuitional 
consciousness? Were all the minute predictions of prophecy 
truths of the intuitional consciousness? Is it not obvious at a 
glance that many things were matters of revelation to inspired 
men, that must fall within the scope of the logical conscious- 
ness, even as narrowed down by the psychological theory of 
our author? 1 

But he also asserts, page 143— 


** That the Bible cannot, in strict accuracy of language, be termed 
a revelation.—The actual revelation was not made primarily in the 
book, but in the mind of the writers: and the power which that book 
possesses of conveying a revelation to us, consists in its aiding in the 
awakenment and elevation of our religious consciousness.” 


This bold assertion is not a little startling. We ask, if 
there is no revelation there, how can it ever become a revela- 
tion to us?’ We grant that a blind man cannot read a book 
until his eyes are opened ; but neither can he then, if the book 
is not there. We must be spiritually enlightened before we 
can fully perceive the revelation conveyed in the Bible; but 
it is hard to see how we can perceive it then, if there is no 
revelation there to be seen. 

But what is the judgment of the writers themselves? Do 
they call the words they were inspired to speak and write a 
revelation? ‘“* Secret things belong unto the Lord; but the 
things revealed, to us and our children.” Are these things 
“ modes of intelligence?” “ The Revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
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sent and signified by his angel to his servant John, who bare 
record of what he saw, and blessed those who read and hear 
the words of this prophecy,—was this a “ mode of intelli- 
gence?” Was the “ revelation of the mystery” in which Paul’s 
gospel consisted, ‘‘ made manifest, and by the Scriptures of 
the prophets made known to all nations,” a “ mode of intelli- 
gence?” When Paul asserted, “ the things that I write unto 
you are the commandments of the Lord,” did he mean to teach 
that only the mode of intelligence of those who read them 
was the command of the Lord? What is the meaning of such 
phrases as, “the Word of God;” “the oracles of God;” 
“ the Scriptures of inspiration;” “the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth;” “ the form of sound words;” “ the gospel of 
God;” and similar expressions? Do they only mean a mode 
of intelligence? Are not all these things in direct contradic- 
tion of this starveling theory of revelation ? 

But suppose we grant the theory fora moment. We ask, 
what is the precise authority of revelation? Has it any, inde- 
pendent of the mind that receives it? If it has no existence 
but in the mind perceiving it, how can it challenge any autho- 
rity over a mind that does not perceive it? How can it 
demand universal submission on the penalty of eternal per- 
dition?’ And what guarantee of certainty have we as to any 
revelation at all? If our intuitional conceptions contradict 
Mr Morell’s, and his contradict Neander’s, and his again con- 
tradict Dr Strauss’s, who shall decide between them? How 
shall we know who or what is right? We have no infallible 
standard, no absolute rule, to which we may refer these con- 
flicting revelations, and know whether they speak according to 
the law and the testimony. We are left at sea without chart 
or compass, and the trackless waters covered with a German 
mist. ‘ Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are you ’” 

But, waiving these difficulties, let us examine whether his 
theory follows from the premises he has assumed. He alleges 
that, because spiritual perceptions cannot be attained by a mind 
whose power of intuition is not elevated to their reception, 
therefore a revelation can be made only to the intuitive con- 
sciousness, and not to tlie logical. But as the intuitive con- 
sciousness perceives by direct perception, this revelation cannot 
be in the form of a book, but in an immediate presentation of 
truth to the mind ; and a revealed theology is impossible. 

The sophism in this argument is not difficult of detection. 
Grant that spiritual intuitions are impossible to a blind soul, 
does it follow that a revelation must consist in nothing else but 
these spiritual intuitions? Is this not assuming the very point 
in discussion? A revealed theology cannot of itself awaken 
these intuitions; but does it follow that it can do nothing, 
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much more that it is impossible? Grant that it may be of 
little use to an unenlightened soul, does it follow that it will 
be of none to one enlightened? A system of optics is useless 
’ to a blind man, and powerless to produce his sight; but let 
vision be granted him, and is it then useless? 

Mr Morell admits the importance of a theology, and con- 
fesses that it is impossible for a man to avoid constructing one 
for himself, after attaining spiritual conceptions. But what is 
there in this work that confines if toman? Because God must 
give the intuitions, does he thereby lose the power of delineat- 
ing them? Is He, who alone understands these emotions 
fully, alone incapable of describing them? If man can do this 
work for himself, why may not God do it for him? What is 
there in it that limits it to the fallible, purblind creature? We 
cannot, then, for the life of us, see how the conclusion of Mr 
Morell will follow from his premises. 

But Mr Morell has saved us some trouble, by virtually giving 
up his own theory, or, at least, by allowing it to break down 
at the very point where he attempts to apply it. He tells us, 
page 140,— 


“ The aim of revelation has not been formally to expound a system 
of doctrine to the understanding, but to educate the mind of man gra- 
dually to an inward appreciation of the truth concerning his own rela- 


tion to God. Judaism was a propedeutic to Christianity ; but there 
was no formal definition of any one spiritual truth in the whole of 
that economy (!) The purpose of it was to school the mind to spi- 
ritual contemplation; to awaken the religious consciousness by types 
and symbols, and other perceptive means, to the realization of certain 
great spiritual ideas,” &c. &c. ‘The apostles went forth to awaken 
man’s power of spiritual intuition ; to impress upon the world the great 
conceptions of sin, of righteousness, of judgment to come, of salva- 
tion, of purity, and of heavenly love. This they did by their lives, 
their teaching, their spiritual intensity in action and suffering, their 
whole testimony to the word, the person, the death, and the resurrec- 


tion of the Saviour.” ° 


Concede for a moment that the sole object of these great 
agencies was to awaken spiritual intuitions, how, by Mr Morell’s 
own account of it, was this done? They could not bring the 
naked idea before the blinded world, and thus cause spiritual 
perception, How, then, did they proceed? By “ teaching!” 
by the use of “types and symbols,” and “ giving testimony to: 
the word, &c. of the Saviour!” And, pray, what was this but 
addressing themselves to the logical understanding? If they, 
embodied these great conceptions in teaching, must not this, 
as far as it was embodied, be “ an exposition of Christian doc- 
trine?” How otherwise could they have proceeded? A spiritual 
conception can only be presented by one man to another 
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through some verbal sign or exposition of the facts that give 
rise to it. But this, by the author's own definition of the lo- 
gical consciousness, is a purely logical process. “ Their lives, 
and their intensity in action and suffering,” had no significance 
in themselves, except as related to their teachings. Madmen 
and impostors had exhibited the same things; and it was onl 
by verbal exposition that the world could understand the dif. 
ference between the two cases; in other words, the whole 
process by which they acted was an appeal to the logical un- 
derstanding. Here, then, the theory fails at the very point 
of its application ; for it leads us irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that the revelation made by the inspired teachers of religion 
was made in the forms of the logical understanding. 

The fatal error of Mr Morell’s theory lies in confounding the 
work of the Spirit of God with the action of human agents in 
the spiritual enlightenment of man. It is man’s work to pre- _ 
sent the great conceptions of religion in those logical forms in 
which they have been placed in the revealed word; it is the 
Spirit’s work to awaken the power of spiritual intuition, by 
which these embodied conceptions can be grasped by the higher 
consciousness of the soul. By confounding the work of God 
with that of man, and both with the agency of the revealed 
truth, he has involved himself in a maze of the most fatal error. 

We turn now to the author’s views of Inspiration, em- 
bodied in the sixth chapter. These will be gathered from the 
following extracts :— 

“Inspiration does not imply any thing generically new in the actual 
processes of the human mind. It does not involve any form of intel- 
ligence essentially different from what we already possess ; it indicates 
rather the elevation of the religious consciousness, and with it, of 
course, the power of spiritual vision, to a degree of intensity peculiar 
to the individuals thus highly favoured of God. We must regard: the 
whole process of inspiration, accordingly, as being in no sense mechani- 
cal, but purely dynamical, ‘involving, not a novel and supernatural 
faculty, but a faculty already enjoyed, elevated supernaturally to an 
extraordinary power and susceptibility : indicating, in fact, an inward 
nature so perfectly harmonized to the Divine ; so freed from the dis- 
torting influences of prejudice, passion, and sin; so simply recipient 
of the Divine ideas circumambient around it ; -so responsive in all its 
strings to the breath of heaven,—that truth leaves an impress upon it 
which answers perfectly to its objective reality.”—-(Pp. 148, 149.) 

“ According to this view of the case, inspiration, as an internal phe- 
nomenon, is perfectly consistent with the natural laws of the human 
mind,—it is the higher potency of a certain form of coxisciousness, 
which every man to some degree possesses. The supernatural element 
consists in the extraordinary influences employed to create these lofty 
intuitions, to bring the mind of the subject into perfect harntony with 
truth, and that, too, at a time when, under ordinary circumstances, 
such a state could not possiby have been enjoyed.”—(P. 159.) 
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“ We cannot infer that any one of these books was written by an ez- 
press commission from God. We cannot infer that they are verbally 
inspired, any more than were the oral teachings of the apostles. We 
cannot infer that they had any greater authority attached to them, than 
the general authority which was attached to the apostolic office. We 
cannot infer that they were regarded by the early Christians as being 
the Word of God in any other sense than as being the productions of 
those who lived with Christ, were witnesses of his history, and were 
imbued with his spirit ; as being, ine a word, veritable representations 
of a religious life which they had derived by a special inspiration from 
heaven.” —(P. 171.) 


The plain meaning of all this is, that inspiration is identical 
with a high degree of sanctification ; and that the man who 
writes with clear conceptions of spiritual things, is inspired. 
But it cannot be said of these writings that they are inspired; 
for inspiration is a phenomenon of the intuitional conscious- 
ness, and not the property of a writing. The Bible, therefore, 
is not inspired, and does not contain an infallible rule of faith 
and practice. This theory he maintains, in opposition to what 
he chooses to term the mechanical theory of inspiration. This 
he states to be, “that which supposes a special dictation of 
the actual words inscribed on the sacred page, distinct from 
the religious enlightenment of the writer.”—(P. 151.) 

The unfairness of this statement of the common notion is 
obvious at a glance. Does not Mr Morell know that the theory 
of plenary inspiration, as held by most theologians, is not fairly 
stated in the definition, “a special dictation of the actual 
words inscribed on the sacred page?” Does he not know that 
the position, that the Holy Spirit so guarded the words of the 
inspired writers that they should not convey any error, differs 
from that which asserts a special dictation of every word as to 
an amanuensis? Does he not know that such special dicta- 
tion is commonly limited to those parts of Scripture where 
such dictation was needful to guard fromerror? He has him- 
self admitted (p. 176) that this is not precisely the theory held 
by the more moderate orthodox divines of the present day. 
Why, then, grapple with it? Why confound verbal inspira- 
tion with verbal dictation? Had he fairly stated the common 
view, most of his objections would have been answered by that 
simple statement. This will be perceived as we examine his 
objections to what he terms the mechanical theory. 

His first objection to this theory is, that 

‘¢ There is no positive evidence of such a verbal dictation having been 
granted. The supposition of its existence would demand a twofold 
kind of inspiration, each kind entirely distinct from the other. The 
apostles, it is admitted, were inspired to preach and teach orally ; but 
we have the most positive evidence that this commission did not extend 
to their very words. Often they were involved in minor misconcep- 
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tions ; and sometimes they taught specific notions inconsistent with a 
pure spiritual Christianity, as Peter did when he was chided by Paul. 
The verbal scheme, therefore, demands the admission of one kind of 
inspiration having been given to the apostles as men, thinkers, moral 
agents, and preachers ; and another kind having been granted them as 
writers.” —(P. 151.) 


This objection contains almost as many errors as sentences. 
The twofold inspiration supposed, is solely in the nomenclature 
of the author. He first confounds inspiration with personal 
holiness, and then argues that verbal inspiration is inadmissible, 
because it would make a second kind. Undoubtedly, if spiri- 
tual enlightenment is one kind, we must admit another, or fail 
to include the very phenomena in question. 

Again: it is not alleged by the verbal theory that the 
apostles had one kind of inspiration as preachers, and another 
as writers. If, then, they had an inspiration as preachers to 
teach orally, what makes another kind needful for them as 
writers to teach scripturally? Why confound their spiritual 
enlightenment as men with their inspiration as teachers ; and 
because the former was distinct from their inspiration as writers, 
assume that the latter was so likewise ? 

But we have “ positive evidence that this commission did 
not extend to their very words.” And what is this positive 
evidence? Why, forsooth, that they were “ often involved-in 
minor misconceptions.” Suppose they were; the question is, 
Did they ever teach such misconceptions orally or in writing ? 
If they did, our theory breaks down. What, then, is the 
proof? “ They taught specific notions inconsistent with a pure 
spiritual Christianity, as Peter did when he was chided by 
Paul.” Peter did no such thing. His error was one of ac- 
tion and not of teaching, and we have no proof that then or at 
any other time he taught any such notion. Peter the man, 
who was imperfectly sanctified, is confounded with Peter the 
apostle, who was perfectly inspired to teach the doctrines of 
the gospel ; and because he erred in the one capacity, he is 
charged with having erred in the other. And this is the 
positive evidence that their commission did not extend to their 
very words! It is with such bald sophistry that we are to set 
aside the positive statements of Christ himself : “ When they 
shall lead you and deliver you up, take no thought beforehand 
what ye shall speak, neither do. ye premeditate, but whatsoever 
shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye, for it ts not ye 
that speak, but the Holy Ghost!” Yet Mr Morell has “ posi- 
tive evidence that their commission did not extend to their 
very words !” 

The second objection is, the improbability 


“ That each writer should manifest his own modes of thought, his own 
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temperament of mind, his own educational influences, his own peculiar ~ 
hraseology ; and yet, notwithstanding this, every word should have 

en dictated to him by the Holy Spirit.”—(P. 152.) 

This objection can lie only against the extreme theory of 
verbal dictation, and not the common view of verbal inspira- 
tion. When it is stated that each writer was left to the free 
play of his own powers, with such an influence of the Holy 
Spirit as to secure him infallibly from error, the individuality 
of the writers appears in perfect accordance with their inspi- 
ration, and the objection falls to the ground. It was necessary 
that this individuality should be preserved to attain the object 
of revelation. Being made for men, it was necessary, by the 
laws of human sympathy, that it should be made through men. 
The same beautiful and tender regard to the yearning sympa- 
thies of our nature that induced the High-Priest of our profes- 
sion to be tempted in all points as we are, that we might, in 
coming to a throne of grace, eommune with a human heart as 
well as a Divine nature, also led to the employment of human 
hearts and minds in conveying God’s will and purposes to man 
in a revelation. But, to accomplish this, it was necessary that 
each writer should preserve his own individuality, while at the 
same time he was uttering through it the things which he was 
moved to utter by the Holy Ghost. In this, then, there is no 
sort of discrepancy. 

His third objeetion is, that it 

“ Tends to diminish our view of the moral and religious qualifications 
of the writers, by elevating the mere mechanical influence into absolute 
supremacy.’ —(P. 152.) 

It were sufficient to reply to this, that the question is, what 
is the fact? and not, what effect will that fact have on our esti- 
mate of the writers? But it will surprise those who hold this 
theory, to be told that they have been undervaluing the sacred 
writers, by believing them commissioned to speak infallibly and 
authoritatively for God; and that their estimate of them 
would be raised, if they held that they had no other influence 
on their minds than that which they share not only with other 
Christians, but with all men of genius; and no influence which 
could preserve them from blunders in matters of fact, of opi- 
nion, or of reasoning. Surely Mr Morell was sorely pressed 
when he invented this, which, if it has no other merit, has at 
least that of originality. 

The fourth objection is declared to amount to “a moral de- 
monstration,” and is,— 

“ That even if we suppose the letter of the Scripture to have been 
actually dictated, yet that alone would never have served as a revela- 
tion of Christianity to mankind, or obviated the necessity of an appeal 
from the letier to the spirit. of the whole system.” “The letter of the 
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Scripture has to be illuminated by the Spirit of Truth, before it affords. 
to any one a full manifestation of Christianity in its essence and its 
power.” —(Pp. 152, 153.) 


This is the old averment in another form, that because the 
Bible is not a complete revelation, in its plenary sense, to an 
unconverted man, therefore it is no revelation atall. Because 
a guide-book is of little or no use toa blind man, therefore, 
not only is it not a guide-book to those who can see, but there 
is no such thing as a guide-book possible! Such is this 
boasted moral demonstration. We do notclaim for the Bible 
that it can compensate for the agency of the Holy Spirit. We 
hold that God must open our eyes to see wondrous things in 
his law; but we also hold that these wondrous things are there 
to be seen. The author admits that a human summary of 
faith and practice is highly important, and we cannot, for the 
life of us, see why the mere fact that it is human gives it such 
value as to make unnecessary and impossible one that is divine. 

He then brings forward another view of the “ mechanical 
theory,” which is, after all, only the same opinion that he has 
already discussed, with some additions from his own faney, and’ 
the introduction of another distinct question,—the Canon of 
Scripture. He thus sets forth this theory:— 

“The idea is entertained by many, that a distinct commission to 
write was in every instance given to the sacred penman by God; that 
each book came forth, with a specific impress of Deity upon it; and 
that the whole of the Canon of Scripture was gradually completed by 
so many distinet and decisive acts of Divine ordination. Now, the evi- 
dence of this opinion we regard as totally defective, and can only as- 
cribe its growth and progress in the Church to the influence of a low 
and mechanical view of the whole question of inspiration itself.—Let 
any one look through the whole of the books composing the Old and 
New Testaments, and consider how many can lay claim to any distinct 
commission,—and consequently how their inspiration can be at all de- 
fended if it be made to rest upon this condition.” —(P. 155.) 


Here it will be remarked that he dexterously shifts the 
ground in his argument. He first states the question to be, 
whether the writers had any distinct commission to write these 
books; but the question he discusses is, whether their books, 
in all cases, record any such commission. These are totally 
different questions. He also takes advantage of the ambiguity 
of the word “ distinct.” As he states it in the proposition, it 
means distinet to the writers themselves; as he discusses the 
proposition, it means distinct to us. These again are different 
questions, yet hopelessly confounded by Mr Morell. His en- 
tire argument on this point is a recapitulation of the booke, 
with an assertion in each case that. they contain no distinct 
commission to write them. As well might he pore over a set 
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of statutes, and reject them because each volume does not con- 
tain the certificate of election and legislative commission of each 
individual legislature. 

Almost the only specific argument which he draws from the 
Scripture, evinces his usual lucklessness in dealing with the 
Bible. He asserts that Luke “distinctly professes to write 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses, and to claim the confi- 
dence of Theophilus, for whom his two treatises were composed, 
on this particular ground.”—(P.*157.) Unfortuntely for Morell’s 
argument, Luke asserts the very opposite. He says that 
others wrote thus, but that he wrote because he had a perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first. 

He then insensibly glides into the indirect discussion of the 
Canon of Scripture. This he does in the following assertions :— 


“The light which history sheds upon the early period of the Chris- 
tian Church, shows us that the writings which now compose the New 
Testament Canon were not atall regarded as express messages to them 
from God, independently of the conviction they had of the high integ- 
rity and spiritual development of the minds of the writers. They re- 
ceived them just as they received the oral teachings of the apostles and 
evangelists; they read them in the churches, to supply the place of their 
personal instructions ; and there is abundant evidence that many other 
writings beside those which now form the New Testament were read 
with a similar reverence, and for a similar edification.—It was only 
gradually, as the pressure of heresy compelled it, that a certain number 
of writings were agreed upon by general consent as being purely apos- 
tolic, and designated by the term humologoumena, or agreed upon. 
But that much contention existed as to which should be acknowledged 
canonical, and which not, is seen from the fact that a number of the 
writings now received were long termed ‘ antilegomena,’ or contested.” 
“ The canonicity of the New Testament Scriptures was decided upon 
solely on the ground of their presenting to the whole Church clear 
statements of apostolical Christianity. The idea of their being written 
by any special command of God, or verbal dictation of the Spirit, was 
an idea altogether foreign to the primitive churches.”—(Pp. 157, 159.) 


These passages assert that the primitive church did not re- 
gard the canonical Scriptures as written by any special inspir- 
ation, peculiar to themselves, and that they did not receive 
them as an infallible rule of faith and practice. Both of these 
assertions are made in the face of unquestioned facts. Surely, 
if Mr Morell had not the patience to examine original author- 
ities, or even to look through such works as Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, or the Corpus Confessionum, he might at least have 
glanced at a little book, which we fear he holds in sovereign 
contempt, called Paley’s Evidences. He would there have 
found sufficient evidence to prevent him from making such 
reckless and baseless assertions. 

The primitive church did regard the Scriptures as, in a sense 
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peculiar to themselves, inspired by the Holy Ghost, and did 
appeal to them as an authoritative rule of faith and practice. 
In quoting them they call them, “the Divine Scripture; in- 
spired of the Lord; given by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; 
the oracles of the Lord; Divine fountains; fountains of the 
Divine fulness; the foundation and pillar of faith,” &c., &c. 
They quoted them in controversy; cited them in preaching; 
commented on them in exposition; made catalogues of them; 
and by every possible means exhibited the high estimate placed 
upon them above all other writings. The very mysteries that 
such men as Origen and Chrysostom found even in the sylla- 
bles of Scripture, prove the estimation in which they held them. 
Theophilus of Antioch says, “ The like things are to be found 
in the prophets and the Gospels, because that all, being inspired, 
spoke by one and the same Spirit of God.” Many testimonies 
to this effect could be cited; but we are really ashamed to quote 
authorities on the point to a Protestant. Those who wish to 
examine them for themselves, can consult Lardner’s Credibility, 
or Paley’s Evidences under this head; Daillé on the Fathers, 
book ii., ch. 2; Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, book ii., ch. 3, 
rule 14; Bingham’s Antiquities, book xiv., ch. 3. 

The very fact which he alleges to sustain his views, that 
there was much contention as to what works were to be re- 
garded as canonical, proves the very opposite. Why so eager 
to determine their canonicity, except that canonicity was mat- 
ter of high moment? Why, especially, should “ the pressure 
of heresy” produce this settlement, if the Scriptures were not 
regarded as a ruleof faith by which to determine what was 
heresy and what truth? Why term the apostolical writings 
canonical, unless they regarded them as a canon, a rule and 
standard of faith and practice? Was not their anxiety to be 
kept from fraudulent and spurious writings, proof that it was 
their apostolical or inspired origin, rather than their power to 
address the intuitional consciousness, which they deemed im- 
portant? If a book embodied the religious life, what mattered 
it by whom it was written? Why, then, these keen contests 
about the apostolical origin of these books? Does Mr Morell 
feel this question to be one of much importance? Does his philo- 
sophy make it of much importance? Does not this show that 
his theory and estimate of the Scriptures differ from that of 
the early Christians ? 

He objects further to the verbal theory, the defective moral- 
ity of the Old Testament. This is an old stereotype of Infi- 
delity and Socinianism, which will be found answered im detail 
in any respectable system of theology. We utterly deny 
the allegation. We grant that some things were both per- 
mitted and commanded in the Jewish Theocracy that are not 
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in the New Testament, because of different circumstances and 
relations. But assuming these relations, and we find nothing 
that was not consistent with the essential principles of moral- 
ity. Such were the expulsion of the Canaanites; the Levirate 
law; the permission of polygamy; the lex-talionis ; the law of 
the avenger of blood; and similar arrangements in the Jew- 
ish history and polity. The moral relations were different, 
and hence the difference of the institutions grafted on those 
relations; and it has yet to be proved that in those relations 
the institutions were inconsistent with immutable morality. 
The general principles of morality are the same under both 
dispensations, and we defy Mr Morell to show any new prin- 
ciple of morals revealed in the New Testament. As to the 
actual attainments in moral excellence made even by the saints 
of the Old Testament, this is another question, and one that 
does not touch that at issue. Their acts are recorded, not for 
imitation or approval, but for instruction and warning. Had 
the ethical teachings of the Old Testament been as defective as 
Mr Morell alleges, it is unaccountable that the great Teacher 
did not correct them. So far from this, when asked for a per- 
feet rule of morals,—one so perfect that its obedience might 
secure eternal life,—he furnished precisely that which was 
taught in the Old Testament. And it is of this maligned law 
of the old covenant that he says not a jot or a tittle of it shall 
ever pass away. Let Mr Morell beware, then, lest in his 
eagerness to maintain a theory, he may haply be found accus- 
ing Him who never spake of the Old Testament but in terms 
of the highest admiration and respect. 

His only other objection is, the discrepancies that exist in 
the sacred records. This, again, is an old acquaintance whom 
we have met before in very bad company. He specifies but 
three cases. 

The first case is, its discrepancies with scientific truths; and 
of these he only mentions geology. He surely knows that this 
is not admitted by a single advocate of plenary inspiration, or 
believed by many Christian geologists. The facts of geology 
are perfectly consistent with the Mosaic record, rightly inter- 
preted. As for the hypotheses of world-builders and world- 
dreamers about the Natural History of Creation, brought for- 
ward to explain these facts, we have nothing as apologists to 
do with them. It will be time enough to settle the question 
of discrepancy when these hypotheses are shown to be facts, 
and not, as they as yet are, mere fancies. 

He next alludes to discrepancies in the statement of facts, 
which we will discuss as soon as he gives us some instance of 
them. He hints at but two, which he will find explained in 
any respectable commentary. 
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He then refers to discrepancies in reasoning, definitions, and 
other logieal processes. The only instance of these he has 
specified is an unfortunate one for his argument. He says, 
page 167,— 


“We know well that Peter reasoned very remy about the cir- 
cumcision, and that Paul at once vanquished him in argument.” 


Now, we do not know any such thing. We are not told 
that Peter erred in reasoning about the circumcision, or that 
he reasoned at all, but simply that he erred in conduct, and 
for this was reproved by Paul. It might cast some doubt on 
Peter's inspiration, according to Mr Morell’s theory, but does 
not touch the theory of verbal inspiration, which does not 
maintain the infallibility of the men, but of their inspired 
writings. Yet this is the only instance of false reasoning 
which he has been able to produce. This luckless blunder, 
which appears twice in the same chapter, suggests painful 
thoughts as to our author’s familiarity with the Scriptures, 
and the estimate which he places upon them. 

Having seen the groundlessness of his objections to the 
verbal theory of inspiration, we shall now examine the one he 
offers in its place. It is, in a word, that inspiration is nothing 
but an elevation of the intuitional consciousness to perceive 
spiritual truths; that, therefore, it only applies to the writers 
of Scripture, and not to their writings; and that, so far from 
the Scriptures being inspired as an infallible rule of faith and 
practice, they actually contain many errors as to matters of 
fact and reasoning. 

We object to this theory, that it is a mere speculation. It 
is not drawn from the records in question; it is not the result 
of an induction of facts describing the phenomena, but a mere 
speculation drawn from his psychology. It is the natural 
history of the camel elaborated from the interior conscious- 
ness. 

But it does not even flow from that psychology. Grant all 
that he asserts as to the intuitional and logical consciousness, 
and the impossibility of inspiring the latter, does it follow that 
God cannot set forth a description of the intuitions of the 
former in an infallible form? If each man can do this in an im- 
perfect mode for himself, why cannot God do it in a perfect mode? 
Then granting that inspiration cannot apply to the logical 
consciousness, his theory will not follow. A book may infal- 
libly describe the workings of the intuitional faculty in the 
matter of religion, and thus be all we claim for it in asserting 
a verbal inspiration. 

But we do not grant that inspiration is impossible to the 
logical faculty. Inspired reasoning is with him an absurdity. 
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But this does not follow from his psychology. Cannot God 
suggest a train of reasoning to the human mind? Can he not 
so control that mind that it will come certainly to a right con- 
clusion? Can he not, then, secure the record of this reason- 
ing in terms that will be free from error? Surely all this is 
possible. But if so, this is verbal inspiration of a record de- 
scribing the workings of the logical faculty. Not only is this 
possible, but God has actually done it. Is not the Decalogue 
an infallible utterance of God? But it contains reasoning. 
Are not our Lord’s discourses also infallible? They also con- 
tain reasoning. Either, then, we must admit that God can in- 
spire the logical faculty, and so control the record of its work- 
ings that it shall be infallible; or we must assert that the 
Decalogue, and the teachings of our Lord are liable to error. 
Mr Morell may choose his horn of the dilemma,—on the one 
he loses his theory ; on the other, his religion. 

But not only is it not required by his psychology,—it is even 
inconsistent with it, when pressed to its results. He tells us 
in chapter i., that the intuitional consciousness obtains ma- 
terials from the logical, by means of which its intuitions are 
awakened ; just as the perceptive consciousness does from the 
sensational, in order to attain to its perceptions. Now, from 
this position it follows, not that the logical consciousness can- 
not be subjected to supernatural aid, but precisely the oppo- 
site. Suppose that the sensational powers were deranged or 
imperfect, as, for example, in a blind man, his perceptions must 
be limited and distorted precisely in proportion to this defect. 
If now the perceptions are to be corrected, where must the 
remedy be applied? Manifestly not to the perceptive, but the 
sensational, consciousness. If, then, the parallelism exists 
which is asserted by our author's psychology, and the intui- 
tional consciousness is dim or distorted in its conceptions, 
where must the remedy be applied? Manifestly, by this theory, 
to the logical consciousness. Let its conceptions be correct, 
and correct intuitions will follow; just as right perceptions 
ensue from healthy sensations. When, therefore, such a cor- 
rective is brought in play, as is assumed in inspiration, it fol- 
lows that it must be applied to the logical consciousness, as 
the only means of reaching and awakening the intuitive. This 
fact, then, overturns his entire theory of inspiration, and lays 
the foundation for that which we claim to be the only true one. 

Again: it does not meet the necessities of the case. Why 
do we deed a revelation at all? Partly because of our depra- 
vity, and partly because of our ignorance. We are sinful, and 
need something to purify us; we are ignorant, and need some- 
thing to enlighten us. What am I? Whence came I? 
Whither do I go? These are the great problems that press 
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upon the human spirit, and demand a solution. And, deeper 
than these, then comes up the heavy consciousness of sin, 
and the spirit asks, How shall man be just before God? What 
answer will Mr Morell give to such a spirit, on his theory of 
inspiration? Will he tell him to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ? He asks, Who is he? and what am I to believe con- 
cerning him? Is he a mere man, a simple teacher of ethics, 
who improved on Judaism, and died a martyr like Socrates ? 
Or is he divine, the Messiah of prophecy? If he refers him to 
the Bible, he at the same time tells him that it contains nothing 
more than the spiritual intuitions of its writers, mingled up 
with their own reasonings and opinions, many of which are 
erroneous. How, then, shall he discriminate between these 
two elements? His powers of intuition are weak and pur- 
blind: can they be relied on as a touchstone in so important 
acase? How shall he know that the same imperfections which 
attached to the logical conceptions of these men, does not also 
attach to their intuitions? How shall the ignorant and the 
poor, who compose the majority of the world, be profited by 
such a revelation? How shall they know what to believe, or 
what to do, with any satisfactory degree of certainty ? 

If it is replied, that this theory furnishes as valid a ground 
of certainty, and as perfect a guarantee of unity, as the other, 
we meet it with a simple and emphatic denial. Take the line 
of Christian writers who have maintained the verbal theory, and 
however they differ on minor points, in all essential doctrines 
they agree. The plan of salvation, and the essential theology 
taught by Irenzeus, Augustine, and Chrysostom, are the same 
with those taught by Aquinas, Gottschalk, Luther, Pascal, and 
the church of the present day. Can this be said of the teach- 
ings of philosophy for which we are asked to abandon the 
ancient basis of certitude? Scotus and Abelard denied the 
ground of their predecessors; Descartes theirs; Leibnitz, 
Wolf, Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, and others, each shouted 
the eureka, and proved that he alone had found the grand 
secret. Now comes Mr Morell, in plumage plucked from 
Schleiermacher, and tells us that the whole world has been 
wrong on these points until now, and that here is wisdom. 
But may not this wisdom die with him? Have we any guar- 
antee that this is the last avatar? May not some new hiero- 
phant mount the tripod, and prove that Mr Morell is all wrong? 
Can we, then, be blamed if we prefer Siloa’s brook, that flows 
with a soft and brimming tide that never fails, to these thunder- 
gust streamlets that alternately deluge and desert us ? 

Again: it is inconsistent with the facts of the case, as re- 
presented by the inspired writers themselves. It is very re- 
markable that, in forming and discussing a theory of inspira- 
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tion, our author should scarcely in a single instance refer to 
the account of the matter given by those who were the subjects 
of it; and inthe references he does make, should evince a care- 
lessness, if not an ignorance, that shows his low appreciation 
of this source of information. This course in any other in- 
vestigation would be either denounced as unfair, or ridiculed 
as absurd. But if his theory is true, it will at least explain 
the facts, if it should not be drawn from them. Let us, then, 
bring it to this test. He asserts that inspiration is limited to the 
intuitional consciousness, and in no case can apply to the ope- 
rations of the logical understanding. Now, as one of the offices 
of that understanding is to arrange and detail historical facts, 
(see p. 63), it follows that inspiration cannot in any proper 
sense be asserted of the historical portions of the Bible, or of 
the writers in receiving and recording them. What are some 
of the facts? 1 Cor. xi. 23: “I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you.” Was this a conception of 
the intuitional consciousness? No; an account of the Lord’s 
supper. Here, then, was an historical narration received 
directly from God, or, in other words, inspired ; received to be 
delivered, and delivered as received in words; for an histori- 
eal narration can only be given in words; in a word, a verbal 
inspiration of the logical consciousness. How can this fact be 
crushed into Mr Morell’s theory? The Bible has many others 
of the same nature. When Moses received the description of 
the tabernacle, and the entire law, moral and ceremonial, were 
these intuitions? When Ezekiel received an account of the 
future temple, was that an intuition? When John received 
and recorded the visions of the Apocalypse, were these intui- 
tions? When Peter, and Stephen, and Paul, received a know- 
ledge of things beyond the sphere of human ken, were they 
intuitions? How can such facts as these, with which the Bible 
is full, be compressed into this theory ? 

He also asserts that inspiration can only belong to the man, 
and not to the writing which such a man may indite; nor can 
it be supposed to attach to the words in which an inspired 
man utters his inspiration. What are the facts? 2 Tim. iii. 
16: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” Paul here asserts that the ypag7 is Seérveverog, 
not the ovyypage?¢; and, moreover, he asserts that it is profit- 
able for doctrine, for instruction, and other uses, that fall solely 
within the scope of the logical understanding. Both these 
positions are in flat contradiction of Mr Morell’s theory. 
1 Thess. ii. 13: ‘“ When ye received the Word of God which 
ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but as 
it is in truth, the Word of God.” What Paul meant by the 
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Word of God appears from chap iv. 15-17, where he tells them, 
by “the Word of the Lord,” of the coming of Christ and the 
resurrection of the dead. Here, then, is something revealed 
which was not a mere intuition, but a statement of facts com- 
ing within the cognizance of the logical understanding; and 
this statement is called the Word of God. And lest this con- 
clusion should be evaded, by saying that it refers only to the 
oral teachings of the apostle, he urges the Thessalonians 
(2 Thess. ii. 15) to stand fast in what they had been taught, 
“whether by word or our epistle;” thereby making his writings 
the ‘* Word of God,” and an authoritative rule of faith and 
practice. In 2 Tim. ii. 9, Paul, alluding to his bonds, which 
prevented him from preaching, congratulates himself that “ the 
Word of God is not bound;” thus contrasting the Word and 
the living teacher, and asserting the divine character and in- 
dependent power of the former. These passages prove unan- 
swerably that Paul regarded the written Word as inspired, 
divine, and authoritative, in direct contradiction to Mr Morell’s 
theory. 

agin denies that inspiration can refer to words. Here, 
also, he contradicts the records themselves. We have seen 
that the promise of Christ expressly referred to the words of 
his disciples. That they regarded these words as important, 
appears from their anxiety about them, manifested in such 
passages as 2 Tim. i. 13, 14: “ Hold fast the form of sound 
words, keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” Here 
was a imorirwors, a formula of words, which was sacredly to be 
kept by the aid ef the Holy Ghost. Why so important to keep 
the form of words, if there was no inspiration attached to the 
words composing that formula? 1 Tim. iv. 1: “The Spirit 
speaketh expressly.” Is not this something like verbal inspir- 
ation? 1 Cor. ii. 13: ‘“ Which things also we speak, not in 
the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual; ” 
or, rather, “ explaining spiritual things in spiritual words,” 
avevmarinoug wvevwarind ouvapivovres. Here the words are stated 
to be inspired, in the same sense with the things set forth in 
them. 2 Pet. i. 21: “ Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” The words of Scripture, then, 
were the direct result of the action of the Holy Ghost on the 
minds of the prophets, or, in other words, the subjects of in- 
spiration. But, to put this beyond all question, the same 
apostle asserts (1 Pet. i. 10-12) that the prophets searched 
into the meaning of the things testified to them by the Spirit, 
having it revealed to them that these things were not for 
themselves, but for the church of later ages, to which they 
would be preached in the gospel, with the aid of the Holy 
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Ghost. This text asserts that the prophets did not know the 
full significance of the terms they were directed to. use, but 
were made the mere vehicles of transmission to us of language 
whose entire meaning was to be perceived only in later times. 
In such cases, at least, the very terms must have been dictated 
by the Spirit, or why were they not understood by the writers ? 
These facts are totally subversive of the theory. 

He also makes inspiration identical with elevated piety. It 
will follow, therefore, that every one who was inspired was 
eminently pious. What, then, will he do with the case of 
Balaam? He was inspired, for he uttered a prophecy, yet he 
loved the wages of iniquity! How will he explain the cases 
of the prophets of the Old Testament, who were grievously 
imperfect, if not wicked, such as the old prophet of Bethel! 
But further, if inspiration is identical with piety, why are its 
effects limited to the time of the canonical writers? Was not 
the piety of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries equal to 
that of the first? Is not that of the present day equal to the 
type that prevailed in the days of David and Hezekiah? By 
our author’s favourite theory of a progressive consciousness, 
it must be vastly superior. Why, then, did the one exhibit 
the phenomena of inspiration, whilst the other does not? 

It is also no small objection to this theory, that it contradicts 
the almost universal consciousness of the Christian Church. 
According to our author’s psychology, especially as he has de- 
veloped it in his second lecture on the Philosophie Tendencies 
of the Age, this is a most serious objection. The men of every 
age whose piety has been deepest and purest, who have known 
most of the Christian life within, and have manifested most of 
it without, have held to the theory of verbal inspiration. And 
it is the reception of the Bible on this theory that has accom- 
plished all the great results of Christianity, on individuals and 
on the world. Can as much be said of the opposite theory ? 
Are its supporters remarkable for their piety, or their rever- 
ence for the Bible? Has its reception given the Bible power 
over the heart? Is not the contrary the fact? Let the history 
of English and American Unitarianism and German Neology 
furnish the answer. 

But, if possible, a more serious objection is, that it not only 
confounds inspiration with piety on the one hand, but confounds 
it on the other with genius. This is expressly admitted on 
page 173. Now, according to the axiom that things equal to 
the same thing are equal “to one another, it will follow that 
genius is identical with piety. Why, then, Plato should not 
have been more pious, and his writings more perfectly inspired, 
than those of Amos or Jude, does not appear; for he certainly 
had a larger development of the intuitional consciousness. 
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Without dwelling further on his theory of inspiration, which 
we have shown to be utterly untenable, we turn to his chapter 
on Christian Theology. In this chapter he leaves the intui- 
tional, and enters upon the logical sphere of the question. 
There are many things in this and the following chapters which 
we would like to notice, did our limits permit; but the length 
to which we have already been drawn, imposes on us the ne- 
cessity.of but a brief and cursory notice. He discusses first 
the nature of theology as distinguished from religion, and 
makes the distinction between them to be identical with that 
between the intuitional and logical consciousness. We here 
see again the strange apprehension that he manifests to com- 
ing in contact with the Bible. Theology, with him, is not a 
formal statement of truth taken from the Word of God, but a 
reduction of spiritual intuitions into a logical system, which is 
progressive with the progressive development of the intuitional 
consciousness. The necessity for it arises only from the im- 
perfection of our powers of intuition. Here, again, we must 
differ from him most seriously. 

He states that the necessary conditions of a theology are 
but two,— 


“ A religious nature, awakened by the development of the Christian 
life; and the application of logical reflection to the elements of divine 
truth, which that life spontaneously presents.” ‘‘ The existence of the 
Scriptures, as such, was not essential to the rise and maintenance of 
Christian theology at all.” 


Here, again, we have the old sophism of confounding the 
subjective and the objective, and arguing from the conditions 
of the one to the non-existence of the other. We grant that 
Christian theology, as a subjective fact, cannot exist properly 
in the history of an individual or a community where there is 
no piety; but it does.not follow from this admission that it 
cannot exist, as an objective fact, in a formal, logical state- 
ment of truth. Has Schleiermacher’s theology, which our 
author has copied so closely, no existence apart from the minds 
that receive it? Undoubtedly it has. If, then, this may be 
true of a human theology, why may it not of a divine ? 

We object, also, to his statement of the source from which 
the materials of theology are to be drawn, and the fact that 
gives rise to a necessity for its existence. He says that the 
source of its materials is the intuitional consciousness; that 
its function is simply to classify these intuitions; and that the 
necessity for its existence is solely because of the imperfection 
of this power. For the refutation of these positions, we ap- 
peal to the whole history of Christian theology, and the con- 
sciousness of every theologian. And we are sure that we are 
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but stating the clear testimony of both when we say, that its 
materials are drawn from the Bible; that it is a classification 
of the facts and statements of the Bible, precisely as every 
' other science is a classification of the facts that lie within its 
field; that in its construction both the logical and intuitional 
consciousness are brought in play; and that its necessity 
arises from the form in which God has revealed himself to 
man, having scattered the elemepts of theology through suc- 
cessive revelations contained in the Bible, precisely as he has 
scattered the facts of botany, geology, or any other science 
that has ever been constructed; and that theology is as strictly 
an inductive science as any that exists, its object being to 
draw out into scientific form the theology already revealed in 
the Bible. These points we have not space to argue, nor do 
we think they need any laboured argument. However Mr 
Morell or his German friends may get their theology, we affirm 
that, right or wrong, the fact is indisputable, that Protestant 
theologians obtain their theology from the Bible. They may 
misinterpret the Bible, just as the astronomers may misinter- 
pret some facts in the stars; but in each case the process is 
the same,—a classification of facts that have an independent, 
objective existence, exterior to himself. 

His theory of the progressive character of theology, corres- 
ponding to the progressive advance of the intuitional con- 
sciousness of the church, we also object to most earnestly. It 
is not a progressive comprehension of the materials of theology 
already existing, which we might admit; but an actual increase 
of the materials themselves, which we must emphatically deny. 
We can see no important difference between this and Mr 
Newman’s theory of development, with the single exception 
that Mr Newman furnishes a stable ground on which the mind 
may rest, although it be a false one; whilst Mr Morell leaves 
us to the shifting phantasmagoria of human reason. What 
the legitimate tendency of this system is, may be seen in the 
case of O. A. Brownson, who, wearied with this everlasting 
chase of phantoms, and having repudiated the sure word of 
prophecy, threw himself blindly into the arms of the Romish 
Church. Such we believe will be the result of the theory in 
many minds. Where it does not drive into sheer infidelity, 
it will force into Romanism. It agrees with Popery in ree 
pudiating the Bible as a sole rule of faith and practice, and it 
furnishes no such ground of certitude as Popery proposes in 
its stead. The result can be easily foreseen, for men would 
rather anchor in the sand than drift, chartless and rudderless, 
on the trackless waters. 

We are also pained with his mode of alluding to the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christian theology. One of these is, the 
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sinfulness of man. According to a man’s view of this doctrine 
will be his estimate of Christ and his theory of religion. This 
is a standing fact in human nature, and one that cannot be 
omitted in a philosophy of religion. We have, then, a right 
to demand of Mr Morell what he thinks on this great question, 
and where it stands in his philosophy. But the gingerly mode 
in which he touches it, shows either that he is unwilling to avow 
his sentiments in the face of the Demigorgon of German phi- 
losophy, or that he has no distinct sentiments to avow. The 
clearest utterance he has given of himself is in such a sentence 
as the following :— 


“This perfect state of the intuitional consciousness has been dis- 
turbed; at any rate, it does not naturally exist.”"—-(P. 182.) 


The only meaning we can gather from this is, some people 
think that man has fallen and is corrupt, and hence needs a 
religion; this may or may not be; my philosophy cares nothing 
about that; at any rate, his intuitional consciousness is not 
perfect. And is this all? The philosophy of Paul, and we 
say it with reverence, the philosophy of Jesus Christ, uttered 
no such Delphic responses as this. With them the funda- 
mental fact in religion was, that man is lost, that he is dead in 
trespasses and sins; and on this great fact was based the ne- 
cessity for all those processes and acts, objective and subjec- 
tive, that we include under the terms religion, revelation, 
Christianity, and theology. 

He next discusses the conditions, the method, and the de- 
velopment of Christian theology, in which are several points 
which we reluctantly pass by. He concludes with stating the 
uses of Christian theology, in which he forcibly shows its im- 
portance. We ask, if it be thus useful, is it not important 
that it be true? This importance does not of course depend 
on its origin, but its nature. If, then, God saw it to be thus 
useful to us, is it not likely that he would furnish us with it ? 
If man can construct such a system for himself, why cannot 
God, who gave him his faculties, do the same thing! What 
advantage has it in being human, and therefore imperfect in 
its origin? Has it any other than that it gives human specu- 
lation free range to construct its castles of cloud according to 
caprice? If, as he admits (page 204), a theology “ may appeal 
to every element i in the nature of man,” were it not surprising 
if such an agency should be left to the bungling construction 
of every builder of theories? If these things are so, we have 
swept away his fundamental positions of the impossibility and 
the uselessness of a revealed theology. 

The chapter on the analysis of popular theology has the same 
radical errors with the one just noticed. His analysis extracts 
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from it three elements: the historical facts, the intuitional 
perceptions, and the logical distribution and construction of 

_ the system (page 211). His eagerness to limit the teachings 
of the Bible to mere historial statements, has led his analysis 
astray. It is a matter of universal experience and observa- 
tion, that popular theology finds in the Bible something more 
than mere historical facts; that it discovers also doctrinal 
teachings, and that the office of the logical understanding, is to 
classify these doctrinal teachings as well as the historical facts. 
His excessive eagerness has led him to the employment of 
language that grates harshly on our ears. For example, in 
speaking of the death of Christ (page 43), he says: “As a 
fact of sense, this is no more than the murder of any innocent 
man that ever lived.” The only meaning that we can gather 
from this singular statement is, that to one who had no theory 
of redemption in which this death held position asa great 
agency, it had no more significancy than the death of Socrates. 
Had the Roman centurion any such theory, when, in looking 
at this “ fact of sense,” he exclaimed, “Truly this man was the 
Son of God?” If Mr Morell means to deny the miraculous 
attendants of the death of Christ, why not openly do so, instead 
of accomplishing the same end by an indirection? If not, why 
use language that implies his denial ? 

He also exhibits his usual lucklessness in referring to the 
Scriptures when, on page 220, he puts the beautiful words of 
our Lord, “ God so loved the world,” &c., into the mouth of 
the Apostle John. This ignorance or carlessness about the 
Bible, whichever it may be, excites the most painful emotions, 
when appearing in one who comes to persuade us to give up 
the Bible for the shadowy dreamings of the intuitional con- 
sciousness. We cannot but think that if he knew more of the 
Bible, and studied it more, he would think better of it. 

The chapter on Fellowship has much in it which we would 
like to discuss, did our limits permit. Take, for example, the 
following, (page 232): “ The essential idea of Christian fellow- 
ship is concentrated in the hallowed unanimity of religious 
Jeeling, created by the common experience of that new and 
divine /ife which was first awakened in man by Christ and his 
apostles. Wherever this divine consciousness is so developed 
in the heart, as to predominate over the modes of thinking 
and feeling, common to the unchristianized world and the un- 
sanctified mind, there is a member of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom.” A man, then, becomes a Christian by a predominance 
of the divine consciousness over his unsanctified mind. We 
had thought that he became a Christian by believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ; that as soon as he had thus believed he 
was justified; and that the work of sanctification was a subse- 
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quent and distinct matter. Thus at least Paul teaches, but 
he had not the advantage of studying Schleiermacher, or see- 
ing the light of modern philosophy. 

Again he tells us, (page 232): “ The design of Christian fel- 
lowship is threefold, namely, to develop, to preserve, and to 
propagate the Christian life.” Much of this, we had thought, 
was the work of the Holy Spirit; but in reading this book we 
have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy Ghost. 

He then discusses the outward bond of unity in Christian 
fellowship, in which he protests against all formulas of faith as 
a bond of fellowship. There is nothing in this chapter which 
may not be found as ably put in the attacks of Unitarians on 
creeds that did not allow them to enjoy the emoluments of 
orthodoxy, while indulging the luxury of heterodoxy; and in 
the writings of Alexander Campbell. The result of this sort 
of religious sentimentalism may be seen in the patched and 
piebald condition of Unitarianism and Campbellism, in Ame- 
rica, if Mr Morell has never seen it in England. He dif- 
fers from them, however, in his doctrine of the organic life of 
the church, in which his teachings might be adopted almost 
verbatim by the staunchest Puseyite. So strangely do opposite 
errors meet, when they leave the centre of truth. 

The chapter on Certitude occupies a very important position 
in our author’s theory, touching as it does the foundation on 
which all philosophy rests. In his lectures on the Philosophical 
Tendencies of the Age, he makes this the principle of classifi- 
cation, by which he arranges all existing systems of philosophy. 
It is therefore a central point in his theory, being simply the 
ground of certainty that man has for his religious belief. It 
resolves itself very easily and obviously into a discussion of the 
rule of faith. He admits but three kinds of certitude,—logi- 
cal, intuitional, and a mixture of the two. All statements 
resting on testimony can amount only to a higher or lower 
probability. This position is not a little startling; for, we 
ask, suppose the testimony be certainly that of God himself,— 
and surely it cannot be denied that this, at least, is possible,— 
do the truths thus declared amount only to a probability? 
This is a point that demanded the most explicit discussion, 
for it lies at the very foundation of the Christian system; yet 
Mr Morell dismisses it with a mere passing remark;—a re- 
mark, however, that throws a doubt over the whole subject of 
apologetic Christianity. 

He then discusses the ground of certitude assumed by Ra- 
tionalism and Traditionalism, to which we have nothing special 
to object. His remarks here are only a condensation of his lec- 
tures on Individualism and Traditionalism, in his work on the 
Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. But when he takes up the 
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theory that rests it on the letter of the Bible, we have very much 
to object; much more than we have room to express. His entire 
- argument is an evasion of the real question at issue, coupled 
with an ingenious play upon the phrase, “letter of the Bible.” 
The question in discussion is, Can we rest our belief on the 
dictum of the Bible, when clearly ascertained, as a sure foun- 
dation of faith? This he meets by the old Jesuitical trick of 
parading the difficulties of determining what is the Word of 
God, and what it means, and that to ascertain its meaning we 
must appeal to our logical faculties. He therefore sagely con- 
cludes that our final appeal is to reason, and that thus this 
theory coincides with the fundamental principle of Rationalism. 
This paltry sophism is really unworthy such a mind as our 
author’s. Surely it is one thing to appeal to reason in the 
interpretation of a document, and quite another to appeal to 
reason for the truth of the statements thus interpreted. The 
former is the theory he attempts to combat, the latter the 
theory of Rationalism. Take, for example, the case of a will. 
It may be a very difficult thing to authenticate that will, dif- 
ficult to interpret it when authenticated, and necessary to 
argue conflicting interpretations, and appeal to reason in sup- 
port of the true one; but on what do we rest the rights created 
under the testament? Not on our interpretation; not on our 
reason; but on the authority of the instrument itself,—an 
authority derived from the fact, that it utters the will of the 
testator. A lawyer who would object to the binding character 
of a will, because, in settling the meaning of it, it was neces- 
sary to appeal to reason, would be laughed to scorn. The 
process is precisely analogous to that used in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Yet this form of the question has been as 
completely evaded by Mr Morell as it has been by the adroit 
polemics of the Church of Rome, when discussing the same 
point in settling the rule of faith. 

The substitute he proposes for the Word of God, is contained 
in the following most satisfactory and intelligible words: “The 
highest appeal for the truth of our theological sentiments, must 
be the catholic expression of the religious consciousness of pu- 
rified humanity in its eternal progress heavenward.” In the 
name of darkness, what does this mean? We must, then, be- 
lieve what the catholic consciousness of purified humanity be- 
lieves. But what does it believe? And how and where has 
it uttered this belief? We cannot escape the answer of the 
honest Milesian in such a case, who, when asked what he be- 
lieved, replied, “ What the church believed.” ‘“ But what does 
the church believe?” ‘“ What I believe.” “ And what do you 
both believe?” ‘ We both believe alike.” We can really 
make nothing more satisfactory of this theory of certitude. 
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And we are very certain, that if Mr Morell were to bring his 
philosophy to this chosen tribunal, the verdict must be one of 
absolute condemnation, he himself being the witness. 

The next chapter is on the significancy of the Past. This 
he finds in a struggle of reason against authority, first, by 
means of the Aristotelian philosophy, then the Baconian; and 
now, with a higher philosophy than either, he hopes to see the 
struggle ended in the triumph of the higher reason. All that 
we can gather from this is, that the Bible, as an authoritative 
rule of faith, is to be swept away; that the Baconian philoso- 
phy is to be flung to the moles and the bats; and that we are 
to build the mighty structure of Christianity on the huge 
cloud-mountain of Teutonic philosophy. And this is the mil- 
lennium of the Philosophy of Religion! To us the significancy 
of the past is widely different. The Church of God is built 
upon a rock, set forth in the revealed Word of the Most High. 
Against this rock wave after wave have dashed in the past, 
each covering it with spray, and threatening to engulf it in 
ruin; but when the waves had rolled sullenly back, the rock 
was there still. And now, though there dashes against it a 
billow with a prouder crest and a wilder foam than any that 
preceded it, yet when that billow has spent its fury, and re- 
turned all shivered and broken to the deep, the rock will still 
stand, unscathed and unshaken, the beacon of the world. 

The concluding chapter, on the relation of philosophy to 
theology, contains but little that has not been previously dis- 
cussed, and we hence pass it without any further notice. 

When, in April 1848, it was reported that one hundred 
thousand men were to meet on Kensington Common, and 
march to the House of Commons, demanding a redress of their 
grievances, no small alarm was diffused throughout all Eng- 
land. The danger was unseen and undefined, and men were 
filled with a secret dread.. But when the day arrived, and this 
vast army dwindled into a few dyspeptic-looking radicals, who 
slunk away from their own shadow, the whole affair was extin- 
guished in laughter, as a “‘muscipular abortion.” It was with 
something of the same dread that we anticipated the onset of 
this new philosophy. It loomed so gigantically through the 
mist, and defied the armies of Israel with so Goliathan an air, 
that we trembled for the ark of God. But the giant has come 
forth from the mist, and we find that we have been terrified 
at a shadow. It is the same old champion, who has been met 
and conquered a hundred times, and who only appears in new 
armour and with a new name. We therefore breathe more 
freely, and may go on with our appropriate work. This satis- 
faction is the more complete, because of the medium through 
which the attack is made. Although this work has not im- 
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pressed us with an exalted estimate of Mr Morell’s logical 
abilities, yet, together with his preceding books, it shows him 
to be a fair expounder of the Teutonic philosophy. He has 
stripped it of its robe, its mask, and its buskins, and enabled 
us to grapple with it hand to hand; but in disrobing, he has 
disenchanted it. Unless it is something mightier than this, 
we have little to fear from it more than from any previous 
form of error, and philosophy, falsely so called. It will bea 
nine-days’ wonder, and then pass away into oblivion. True, it 
may do much harm during its time, but will produce no such 
changes in the opinions of the Christian world as its friends 
hope or its enemies fear. 

We wish to raise no senseless clamour against Mr Morell or 
his book, nor excite any odium theologicum. But as he has 
spoken without scruple of the most sacred and cherished articles 
of our faith, we have but dealt in equal frankness with him. 
We believe Mr Morell to be a sincere and earnest man, one 
who reverences Christianity, and really desires its advance- 
ment, but we also believe, that for this very reason his influ- 
ence may be the more pernicious; for in attempting to make 
a compromise with the enemies of truth, he has compromised 
truth itself; and in abandoning what he deemed mere anti- 
quated outposts to the foe, he has surrendered the very citadel. 





Art. I].—The Family of Arnauld, as connected with Jansenism 
and Port-Royal. 


It was said by Royer-Collard, that not to know Port-Royal 
and its fortunes, is not to know the history of humanity. The 
most cursory student of church-annals, and of the Augustan 
age of France, is familiar with the names of Arnauld, Pascal, 
Nicole, St Cyran, Lancelot, Tillemont, Quesnel, De Sacy, Boi- 
leau, and Racine—all connected in some degree with the houses 
of Port-Royal. This celebrated retreat was six miles from 
Paris and three from Versailles, at the left of the great road 
by Rambouillet to Chartres. The convent lay in so low a val- 
ley, that it seemed to hide itself from the neighbouring places: 
the inmates used, however, somewhat to exaggerate the wild- 
ness of the scene, in order to a closer parallel with the Thebaid. 
It is important to ke observed, that in addition to the abbey 
just mentioned, there was one of later date, under the same 
auspices, in the metropolis, called Port-Royal de Paris. Of 
the former, or Port-Royal des Champs, the traveller from Ver- 
sailles to Chevreuse will find no remnant but a solitary Gothic 
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arch; but he will recognise the hollow vale crossing the flats, 
and marked by a languid brook, a mill, a dovecot, and, as some 
say, a number of trees so planted as to indicate the nave and 
transept of the church. The church of Notre Dame de Port- 
Royal dates as far back as 1204. The nuns here sequestered 
were Bernardines, and the foundation was sufficient for sixty. 
From this swampy narrow vale proceeded, under the later or- 
ganization, some of the most signal influences which have ever 
gone out from the Church of Rome; influences connected with 
a mighty effort at reform, a learned and persistent defence of 
cardinal evangelical doctrines, an unequalled assault on Jesuit- 
ism, connected even with the whole history of Reformed truth. 
And while we lament the errors and superstitions to which 
these persons adhered, and especially the extremities to which 
they were driven by their fear of being reputed Calvinists, we 
cannot but sympathise with the struggles, and avail ourselves 
of the arguments, and emulate the piety, of such men as Jan- 
senius and Pascal. It would not be difficult to show, that the 
whole system of Jansenius and Port-Royal was suggested by 
Protestantism; into which, but for the persecutions of the time, 
it must have merged; but we propose to leaveconclusions of this 
kind to be deduced by the reader, while we gather a few facts 
respecting the chief actors in the conflict. 

If any one family was above all others concerned in the war 
against Loyola and his followers, it was the family of ARNAULD. 
Few names are more celebrated than that of Antony Arnauld, 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, the great scholastic combatant of his 
day, the censor of Descartes and Leibnitz, and the confessor 
and exile for Augustinian doctrine. But Antony was only one 
of a constellation of noble natures, all of one descent. They 
came from the rocks and valleys of mountainous Auvergne, on 
the west side of the Rhone. 

HENRY ARNAULD, great grandfather of the Doctor, and of 
the not less famous Angelique and d’Andilly, was descended 
from a line of noble ancestors. His son, ANTONY DE LA MOTHE 
ARNAULD, was the first of the family who removed to Paris, 
where he died in 1585, at the age of 101 years: he had been 
“ Auditeur des Comptes” in the parliament of Paris, and Pro- 
cureur-general for Queen Catherine de Medicis. On the day of 
St Bartholomew, he defeated, at the head of his servants, a band 
of assassins who were sent to slay him in his house. Antony 
de la Mothe was the father of eight sons and four daughters; 
several of whom deserve our notice. 

JOHN, the eldest, was a traveller, even to the Levant, and a 
stalwart champion, whose daring is celebrated by De Thou. 
After the murder of the Guises, he was secretary of state to 
Henry III. His life is full of hair-breadth escapes, and his 
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death was characteristic. He was holding out the fortress of 
Lesoux, against the League. A priest of the League, in that 
‘ town, contrived to introduce soldiers into the fort through a 
cellar. The other commanders were slain, but John, who hap- 
pened to be making the rounds with a party on the walls, threw 
himself with twenty-two men into a tower. Here they made 
defence until they had exhausted their ammunition; most were 
killed, and the enemy was preparing to spring a mine under 
the tower. A capitulation was proposed, but when John saw 
that the remnant, including his two brothers, were in safety, 
he cast himself sword in hand into the midst of the enemy, and 
fell pierced with twenty wounds. 

ANTONY, the second son of Antony de la Mothe, and the 
father of the Doctor, was born in 1506, and died in 1619. He 
was unquestionably one of the greatest men of his day, and 
is so reputed, even among his Jesuit foes. It has been made 
a question whether he ever was a Protestant. That his father 
once was, and that he was reconciled to the Romish Church, is 
well known. Among a band of military brothers, he was the 
orator. He was Counsellor of State and General Advocate 
under Maria de Medicis, a place which he inherited from his 
father. In the great work of maintaining national rights, 
which pertained in that day to the singularly constituted 
French parliaments, Antony played an important part. He 
laid down, or declined, various lucrative offices, to devote him- 
self to juridical labours. His epitaph, by his grandson Le 
Maistre, alludes to this.* When in 1600, Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, was entertained at court, the king resolved to 
introduce his guest to the parliament, as “the most august 
senate of Europe.” What followed was characteristic of the 
times. The king summoned two of the parliament, to display 
before the duke their powers of argument and oratory; these 
were one Robert, and our Arnauld. Such engagements were 
as awakening in that day as a hunt or a duel, and the con- 
course was immense. His son d’Andilly was present, being 
eleven years old; he afterwards recorded that the prize was 
awarded to Arnauld. On another occasion, when he was 
chosen to pronounce a panegyric on La Tremouille, a noted 
warrior, his eloquence was so awakening that the Duke of 
Montpensier, a prince of the blood, half drew his sword, not 
knowing what he did, and, when the speech was ended, cried 
out, “ Bring me to Mons. Arnauld, that I may embrace him; he 





* “ Passant, du grand Arnauld révére la memoire, 
’ Ses vertus a sa race ont servi d’ ornement, 
Sa plume a son pais, sa voix au parlement, 
Son esprit a son siecle, et ses faits a |’ histoire, 
Contre un second Philippe, usurpateur des lys, 
Le second Demosthéne anima ses écrits,” &c. 
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has so transported me, that I was wellnigh beside myself, and 
thought I was in the battle-field.”. D’Andilly further relates : 
“One day I was standing on the tribune of St Paul’s church 
with Hurault, archbishop of Aix, who was counsellor in parlia- 
ment; my father was in the nave below. When Cospeau, 
bishop of Lizieux, had ended a fine sermon, the archbishop 
said to me: “It must be owned that is good preaching; but 
if your father who is down there had been up in the bishop’s 
place, he would have carried us all up with him into the pul- 
pit. I remember I was Judge when he made his great argu- 
ment against the Jesuits, and he so took us out of ourselves, 
that we looked on one another, as not knowing where we were, 
impatient to pronounce that famous sentence of which the me- 
mory will never be lost in our history.” 

The speech, just alluded to, is classical in French and for- 
ensic literature, and is often cited as Arnauld’s Philippic. The 
clergy of Paris, in 1594, after the entry of Henry IV. into the 
metropolis, united with the University in making complaint 
against the Jesuits, who were then moving heaven and earth 
to gain power in France, especially the control of education, 
but who were also odious to thousands for the regicide opinions 
which were ascribed to them; opinions the more alarming since 
the assassination of Henry III. The clergy were represented 
by Louis Dole, the University by Antony Arnauld. The dis- 
course of Arnauld became known over all the continent, and 
was translated into Latin and all the chief languages. In the 
hundred years’ conflict with the Jesuits, this speech was often 
called the “ original sin of the Arnaulds.” 

The Jesuits craved a discussion with closed doors, before the 
king and parliament ; but Arnauld protested that his voice 
should be heard in the four quarters of the kingdom. He was 
as good as his word, and uttered a volley of reasoning, scorn 
and fire, such as modern times has seldom known. Among 
other things, he played on the national pride. “ A few years 
ago,” said he, “the Jesuits were forced to lurk in dark recesses, 
pour rénarder; now they are setting the realm in a blaze. 
The Jesuits are of Spanish origin; their founder was wounded 
while warring against France. Their chief vow is to render 
absolute obedience to their General, in all things: but this 
General is always a Spaniard chosen by the king of Spain. 
Loyola was a Spaniard, Lainez a Spaniard, Everardus a Flem- 
ing, subject to Spain, Borgia a Spaniard, Aquaviva, the pre- 
sent General, a Neapolitan, subject to Spain. The terms of 
their fourth vow are frightful, for they recognise the present 
Christ in their General. If Christ should command to kill, he 
must be obeyed. If the Genera] should command to kill the 
king of the French, he must be obeyed.” 
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“QO Henry the Third!” he breaks forth in the spirit of an- 
cient apostrophe, “ O my noble king! who now from heaven 
lookest down, rejoicing that thy rightful heir, surrounded by 
six thousand nobles, makes his way over the bodies of his ene- 
mies, and thunders at the walls of the last rebel city; O Henry, 
stand by me in this trial of right, keep ever before my eyes 
thy bloody mantle. Give me strength and fire, to kindle in 
all thy subjects pain, hate, and courage, such as are due to 
the Jesuits; men who by their ungodly confessional, their 
fanatic preaching, their secret conspiracy with the emissaries 
of thy foe, the poisoning of thine own brother, have become 
involved in all the woes of this people and thy own murder.” 

In another place: ‘ They tell us,” says he, ‘“‘the Jesuits 
teach the youth, What is it, I ask, that they teach the 
youth? They teach them to compass the death of our kings. 
We read in Dio, that Maecenas told Augustus, there was no 
surer method to secure himself and his successors, than to 
have the Roman youth educated by persons devoted to mon- 
archy. For the world renews its inhabitants every few years, 
and those who are now in youth will soon occupy high places. 
So there can be nothing more perilous, than to have our youth 
taught by Spanish spies, who above all things hate the great- 
ness of French monarchy. Nothing is easier than to give a 
tinge to these weak and tender minds; nothing harder than 
to remove it. It was not the water of Eurotas, that made the 
men of Sparta warlike; it was the discipline of Lycurgus: it 
is not the Seine or Garonne that makes so many false French- 
men, but the Jesuit colleges at Paris, at Toulouse, and at 
Bordeaux. Since such scholars have risen to office, majorum 
mores non paulatim ut antea, sed torrentis modo praecipitati sunt. 
The Carthaginians offered their own children to Saturn: 
fathers and mothers were bound to stand by the sacrifice with 
a cheerful countenance. It is amazing that we should have 
lived to see a time, when he is not esteemed a good Catholic, 
who does not send his children to the schools of the Jesuits.” 

Isaac, the third son of Antony de la Mothe, was Intendant 
of Finance to Henry the Fourth. Davin, BENJAMIN, CLAUDE, 
and Louis, were four less distinguished sons. But PETER, the 
eighth and last son, cannot be dismissed so summarily, for the 
spirit of the eldest seemed to live again in him. He had, in 
1611, an important part in the defence of Geneva, the bulwark 
of the Reformation. After this he connected himself with the 
armies of Gustavus Adolphus. Again we find him in France, 
and wounded at the siege of Caen in 1620. He was colonel, 
or mestre de camp as it was then called, of the old regiment of 
Champagne, i in 1622, and distinguished himself before ‘Rochelle. 
Many important changes in tactics and arms, under Louis 
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XIII., are ascribed to Peter Arnauld. But the chagrin 
caused by an unsuccessful assault on Rochelle, and the expo- 
sure of two years in camp, destroyed his constitution, and he 
died in 1624. From his connection with Geneva and with 
Gustavus Adolphus, we might suppose him to have been origi- 
nally a Huguenot, as we know several of his brothers were; and 
the Jesuits were fond of casting in the teeth of the Arnaulds 
this supposed opprobrium. Some of the sons of old Antony 
de la Mothe were secreted with him during the perils of the 
Bartholomew's Night, and some of them were grown up when 
he became a Papist. Still we cannot speak with certainty 
concerning Peter Arnauld, on a point which it was so much to 
the interest of the next generation to render obscure. Petitot, 
in his Memoirs, speaking of Claude, the above-named sixth 
son, who was a soldier and at one time treasurer-general, says : 
“I desired to see the tomb (behind St Sulpice) of the late 
treasurer-general Arnauld, of which every one speaks as of a 
thing quite beautiful among the Reformed.” The inscription is 
touching ; after a few ordinary words: 
“ Moestissimo fratri 
plura non permisit 
Dolor.” 

The family of Arnauld lived in much style, after their re- 
moval to Paris. Antony, the civilian, inherited from the 
Marions the estate of Andilly, from which his eldest son, to be 
spoken of below, took his name, agreeably to a French usage. 
Antony possessed also a house in Paris, which was afterwards 
occupied by his grandson Pomponne, minister of Louis XIV., 
the friend of Madame de Sévigné. Certainly Auvergne never 
made a more important gift to the metropolis; if we except 
Blaise Pascal, who was an Auvergnat, and who is almost to be 
numbered among the family of Arnauld. It is a curious fact, 
that the most able defender of the Jesuits against Port-Royal, 
Sirmond the Confessor of Louis XIII, was also a native of 
Auvergne. 

So much for the third generation of those whom we have 
named, to wit, the children of Antony de la Mothe-Arnauld. 
In respect to the fourth, we are concerned only with the sons 
and daughters of Antony the civilian and orator. These 
were ten in number, and comprised the most distinguished 
Jansenists. 

Rosert ARNAULD D’ANDILLY, eldest son of Antony the 
scourge of the Jesuits, and of a daughter of the General- 
Advocate Marion, was born in 1589, and died in 1674. “ He 
was a man,” said Balzac, “ who possessed all the moral, and 
all the Christian virtues, without being proud of the former, 
or ashamed of the latter.” He prepared for his son, Pom- 
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ponne, those memoirs which are a principal source of the 
history that engages us. His eldest son Abbé Arnauld, the 
fourth Antony of the family, also left memoirs. D’Andilly 
was a true descendant of the French knights-errant: all love 
and valour; a fiery yet melting temperament; clinging to his 
friends with passionate adherence, and contending for them 
to the outrance. “I believe,” says he, “no son was ever 
reared in a closer friendship with a father than was I: he had 
no secret for me, nor I any for him.” He was educated at 
home, until at a certain time he was taken to the house of 
his uncle Claude, who treated him with parental care. This 
good kinsman, however, died in 1602. It is he whose tomb 
was in the Reformed burial-ground. D’Andilly was taken 
very carly to court, by his uncle Isaac, the Intendant, and 
used to stand behind the queen’s chair. He was soon intro- 
duced to political and diplomatic life; but he was also drawn 
into camps, and followed the king in his wars against the 
Huguenots, to Rochelle, Montpellier, and Montauban. During 
the time of these wars, he became acquainted with the man 
who, after Jansenius, was of all others most influential in 
giving form to the system of Port-Royal, and in the following 
way:—“ Sebastian Bouthillier,” we quote d’Andilly’s own 
words, “ afterwards Bishop of Aire, a man of great upright- 
ness and worth, and much my friend, so that I believe he 
loved no one more than me, would often say to me, If St 
Cyran and I ever meet you, I will make you a present beyond 
all price; for I will give him to you as a friend. This came 
to pass at Poitiers. The bishop (Monsieur Aire, as the mode 
of calling bishops then was) took us both by the hand, and 
said to St Cyran, to whom he had often spoken of me, ‘ This 
is d’Andilly,’ and to me, ‘ This is St Cyran.’ He then left 
us together. These few words were enough; at that instant 
our friendship had its beginning, and continued so unbroken 
till his death, that there could not be a greater on earth. It 
would be superfluous to add, how distinguished were the piety 
and genius of this great person, who may, without flattery, be 
called one of the brightest luminaries that has enlightened 
the church in many ages.” 

D’Andilly was not only employed in the most confidential 
services by Louis XIII., but was admitted to singular personal 
intimacy. The following anecdote will show that this was 
without any sacrifice of his characteristic manliness. When 
the death of his uncle, Peter Arnauld, before Rochelle, in 
1624, was reported, d’Andilly flew to the king, to obtain the 
vacant place for Feuquieres, the husband of Isaac Arnauld’s 
daughter; but the king cut him short by saying that the 
place had already been given to another, who had indeed pro- 
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mised ten thousand crowns for it. ‘ Ten thousand crowns! ” 
exclaimed d’Andilly, “it would take seventy thousand to 
cover the disbursements of my uncle in your majesty’s service, 
especially at Fort Louis. But I seek not money; I am of a 
race accustomed to sacrifice every thing to your majesty’s 
service. I only seek to procure this honour for one of the 
bravest noblemen of the kingdom.” The king continued to 
say, that-his decision was unalterable, when d’Andilly, full of 
indignation, replied, “I see perfectly, sire, whence our mis- 
fortunes come,—it is that my uncle was a subject of your 
majesty; had he been born a subject of Spain, and had he, 
after great services, died intestate, his family would not have 
been unrewarded.” The king made no reply, but never mani- 
fested any coolness. 

In 1634, after a long period without public employment, 
being at his chateau of Pomponne, on the Marne, d’Andilly 
received sudden news of his appointment as Intendant of the 
army of the Rhine. It cost him some pain to break away 
from the circle of fashionable and literary ease in which he 
was now embosomed. A glance at the circumstances will 
serve not only to throw light on the manners of the age, but 
to show from what class of persons the chief personages in 
the Jansenian history were drawn. No man more enjoyed 
the elegancies of the time than d’Andilly. The circle to 
which he belonged was that which had its centre at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and which gave a European celebrity 
to that house. Here, in an age singularly devoted to in- 
genious pleasures, were every day convened the wittiest men 
and finest women of Paris. The contrast with his later 
ascetic years affords an apology for a relation which would 
otherwise be frivolous. One day when d’Andilly was at Pom- 
ponne, Madame de Rambouillet, in the exuberance of her 
hilarity, resolved to play off on him what would now be called 
a hoax. Among her retinue was Godeau, who little foresaw 
that he should one day be a princely prelate. Godeau was 
ludicrously small in person, so that he was nicknamed the 
Princess Julia’s dwarf. Madame de Rambouillet, with a 
numerous cortége, set out from Paris for Pomponne, with 
two coaches. About five o’clock in the evening, two or three 
horsemen rode up to Pomponne, as if they were the quarter- 
masters of a detachment, and gave notice of an approaching 
troop of cavalry. D’Andilly, unaccustomed to have such 
guests quartered on him, came out in some heat, and entered 
into minute inquiries. While he was thus solemnly engaged, 
a trumpet sounds; he descends to receive the company, when 
he is met by the dwarf (afterwards bishop of Grasse and 
Vence), armed in antique fashion, who rushes upon him, 
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charging him with a lance of straw. Such were the humours 
of the time, as we may abundantly learn from the letters of 
Voiture, de Sévigné, and Bussy-Rabutin. The Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, in the faubourg St Antoine, was perhaps the first 
of those réunions which exercised so great an influence on 
French manners, and even on French letters and religion. 
Here, as at a literary Almacks, were gathered the aristocracy 
of taste and genius, of poetry and, prose. Richelieu, the 
founder of the Academy, though sworn enemy of territorial 
aristocracy, endured this, as adding lustre to his throne. 
Here met Voiture, Balzac, and the Huguenot, Ogier de 
Gombauld. Voiture especially seems to have been much 
attached to the Arnaulds; he celebrated Isaac Arnauld, the 
younger, in his poems, and dedicated a composition to Ma- 
dame d’Andilly. There was much of the pedantic and fantas- 
tic in these assemblages, and their language was a euphuism, 
which would now be reckoned ridiculous; but all was gallant 
and chivalrous. The Abbé Arnauld, who was then in the 
King’s Guards, tells of an Ordre des Egyptiens, over which, in 
1635, one of his fair cousins presided as queen, under the 
name of Epicharis. Godeau and d’Andilly both put spurs to 
their Pegasus in this career. The Abbe Trublet and Made- 
moiselle de Scuderi published a code of spiritual love; the 
latter in the once famous Clelie. In this glorification of trifles 
and elaborate badinage, there were published, in 1635, three 
academical discourses for and against love, on the question 
whether the ancients were justified in deifying this power. 
It is scarcely credible how far this influence extended. The 
most prominent members of the Academy, then recently 
founded, frequented this society. Here one might see the 
Condés, the brilliant Duchess de Longueville, the heroine of the 
Fronde, afterwards a recluse of Port-Royal, and Madame de 
Sévigné; though the exquisite taste of this lady led her to 
revolt against the niaiseries of the place, so as to produce a 
schism. Never was female influence more potent than now 
in giving decisions on the drama, on poetry, and on pulpit 
eloquence. The greatest authors were willing to bring hither 
the first fruits of their genius. Here, at the age of sixteen, 
Bossuet preached an extempore sermon, at eleven o'clock at 
night; which made Voiture say, he never heard any one 
preach either so early or so late. Here the noted preacher 
Fiéchier made his first attempts. The Hotel Rambouillet 
was the Exchange of the poets. Corneille and Moliere here 
first read some of their immortal works. The ladies of this 
circle called one another their précieuses, a word which then 
was only a fondling expression. But Moliere ridiculed and 
made it imperishable, like straws in amber, in his Précieuses 
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Ridicules; and Menage relates, that being at the first repre- 
sentation of this play, he said to Chapelain, a true servant of 
these ladies, “ Believe me, sir, if I may use the words of St 
Remigius to Clovis, we must burn what we have worshipped, 
and worship what we have burnt.” The last stroke given to 
them was in the Femmes Savantes, in 1672. La Bruydre 
reflects upon the enigmatic language which was then in vogue, 
and which was the offspring of neither taste nor wit, but only 
of shallow fancy and routine. 

From such scenes d’Andilly went to the wars; from such 
scenes, at a later day, he went to the cell and haircloth. It 
is not our purpose to follow him through that famous campaign 
in Germany, which preceded the Peace of Westphalia. He 
was soon after bereft, first of his mother-in-law, Madame de la 
Boderie, and then of his wife. Two years after came the impri- 
sonment and death of Feuquieres, and the death of his brother, 
at Verdun. From this time onward, the religious sentiments 
which he had long cherished, became more active. In his 
extant letters, we find fewer compliments and more piety. 
“ Every letter, however brief,” said he, “ I now tried to season 
with at least a grain of salt.” In 1642 he had a long illness, 
marked by a chasm in his correspondence. During the regency 
which followed the death of Louis XIII., the court showed 
much confidence in d’Andilly, and even liberated his bosom- 
friend, St Cyran, from the prison of Vincennes. It deserves 
special notice, that d’Andilly, a man of honour, a soldier, and 
a courtier, made strenuous endeavours to abolish the practice 
of duelling; against which, at his instance, a decree of parlia- 
ment was registered in 1642. He calls it a detestable prac- 
tice, which robs God of soul and body, an offering due to him, 
and sacrifices them both to the devil. It was calculated that 
during the Regency alone, and therefore after this stringentlaw, 
no less than nine hundred and eighty persons ofrank fellin duels. 
His influence at court was still secure. On one occasion the 
queen said, “ You were much attached to St Cyran?” “ I was 
under such obligations to him,” replied he, “ that I loved him 
more than my life. But he bound me still more nearly to him 
in his death, by bequeathing to me his heart; which I prize 
more than ” the queen, who held by the hand the young 
prince, afterwards King Louis XIV., completed the sentence, 
by laying her hand on the boy, and saying, “‘ more than this;” 
that is, more than royalty itself. 

St Cyran, in his testament, had enjoined on d’Andilly to go 
into seclusion. It was the superstition of the age; yet amidst 
every corruption, we cannot but discern gleams of something 
nobler, as in the following passage, which is — even in 
its errors:—“ I cannot enough thank God,” says d’Andilly, 
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“ for hearing the prayer of my mother, a true Christian woman, 
whose request was that He would overturn the temporal pros- 
perity of her children, and found eternal good on its ruins. 
And, to view the matter with the eye of faith, what family 
was ever more happy! Of twenty children, born to my father 
by this excellent woman, ten died in innocent infancy, and aro 
therefore safe for eternity. Of the remaining ten, six have 
closed their lives in the holy house,of Port-Royal, or will yet 
do so. Of four remaining brothers, two, namely, the Bishop 
of Angers and the Doctor of Sorbonne, are in the narrow way, 
fighting the good fight, and thus prepared, with God’s help, one 
day to receive the crown from his hand. I have hope also, 
that God has had mercy on my third brother, who fell at Ver- 
dun; and, great sinner as I am, his infinite mercy makes me 
hope from him the same grace, through the merit of the blood 
which my Saviour shed upon the cross. Of the fifteen children 
that God has given me, five died in the age of innocence; three 
of my six daughters, who became nuns in Port-Royal, have 
died a holy death; and I cannot enough praise God, that the 
remaining three are following in their steps. The last of my 
four sons, who died in the army very young, was reared in so 
Christian a manner, that I have reason to hope that God took 
him from this world to preserve him from corruption. The son 
who is my companion in solitude, preceded me in renouncing 
this world, in the hope of that which is to come.” 

D’Andilly is numbered among the illustrious men of the 
seventeenth century, by Perrault, who says of him: “ When 
quite young he was thought at court deserving of the highest 
offices. Still later, he discharged several of the most impor- 
tant trusts with much ability, and the most conscientious 
uprightness. His manner of dealing with princes was pecu- 
liar. For, as he had a large heart, a lofty spirit, and all the 
dignity that accompanies a commanding presence, joined with 
a well-grounded reputation and consummate wisdom, he spoke 
to them with great freedom, which, being accompanied with 
circumspection, was always pleasing to them.” 

These particulars in the former life of a leading Jansenist 
will add interest to his subsequent course. At the age of 
fifty-five, he abandoned public life, and retired to the Abbey 
of Port-Royal des Champs. Here, during a seclusion of thirty 

ears, he wrote the works which establish his reputation, and 
which fill eight folio volumes. These are chiefly lives of the 
Saints, or translations from the Fathers. All are remarkable 
for that classical purity and elegance of style which distinguish 
whatever proceeded from Port-Royal, as well as for elevated 
sentiment and unction. He died in 1674. 
CATHARINE, the eldest daughter of Antony Arnauld, became 
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the wife of Isaae Lemaistre, and was afterwards a nun. She 
is chiefly remarkable for her distinguished children, whom we 
shall have to name below. 

ANGELIQUE, the second daughter of Antony Arnauld, who 
was born in 1591 and died in 1661, was in many respects the 
most distinguished person of her race; certainly according to 
the Romish standard of judging. It will be necessary to con- 
dense into a small space the copious materials towards her 
biography which are before us, and which, if fully detailed, 
would give a lively picture of monastic life m France, and of 
the power of this system to hem in and warp the most generous 
natures. And that the story may be as little broken as pos- 
sible, we shall connect with Angelique her sister AGNES, who 
was born in 1593, and died in 1671. Angelique is the central 
point in the history of Port-Royal. The children of the great 
orator and lawyer seem to have been divided into two classes 
as to temperament; one having the fire of the Arnaulds, the 
other the equanimity of the Marions; to one class belonged 
d’Andilly, Catharine le Maistre, and Angelique, to the other the 
Bishop of Angers, Agnes, and Anne Eugenie. _ Both Arnauld 
and Marion had been champions for Henry IV.; and Marion 
received by royal brevet the Abbeys of Port-Royal and St Cyr, 
for his two infant granddaughters, Angelique and Agnes. What 
a glimpse it gives us of French popery and monkery, to read 
that Agnes was made superior of St Cyr, at the age of five 
years! It was a period in which religion had become a play, 
and much amusement was afforded by the little Madame de 
St Cyr. In the following year she became a nun. The other 
abbey had an abbess, and Angelique was made her coadjutrix. 
Let us hear some of her own expressions: “ My father,” says 
she to her nephew, the well-known Le Maistre, “ asked me 
when I was seven years old, whether I would not bea nun. As 
he feared I would say No, and, as I did not well know what it 
meant, he anticipated me by saying: But you shall be something 
more than a mere nun, my child; I will make you abbess, and 
mistress of the others. I felt that I must submit to him, and 
finding the hard lot somewhat alleviated by the abbacy, I re- 
plied, Yes, grandpapa, I will. At the same time, my heart 
was almost broken, je crevais, and I went into the corridor, 
thinking with myself, Am I not unlucky to be born the second 
daughter! Had I been the eldest, 1 might have been married.” 
Angelique was of an indomitable will, and early displayed her 
faculty of ruling others. So far as she came to the knowledge 
of gracious doctrine, she contended for it, at all hazards; so far 
as she was bound in the fetters of Popery, she gloried in them, 
with a bigoted resolution. There was no submission or pen- 
ance which she was not willing to undergo; and, when in later 
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years she became familiar with the system of Augustine, she 
found in the highest points of predestination and sovereign 
grace the means of subduing her rebellious will. This, how- 
éver, is anticipating our story. For a time, the little girl was 
entrusted to the nuns of Maubuisson, a convent on the Oise. 
In 1600 she was taken to Amiens, where she went through the 
ceremony of confirmation. While at Maubuisson she made her 
profession, as it is called. When in 1662, the abbess of Port- 
Royal died, Antony Arnauld lost rot a moment in carrying 
his child to take possession of her benefice; to this dignity she 
was raised at the age of ten years and ten months. The same 
day she first partook of the eucharist, and, as she says, without 
any instruction in its meaning. The pater who confessed the 
nuns did not so much as know the Paternoster in French. He 
opened no book but his Breviary, and spent his time in hunt- 
ing. Such was the priesthood during the wars against the 
Huguenots. There had been preaching seven or eight times 
in forty years. During the carnival, no one communicated, as 
the nuns were masquerading in the convent; the pater was 
meanwhile doing the same with the servants. The foundation 
had been dilapidated ; in 1605 there were but twelve nuns. 
Angelique was a lively child. She read the lives of saints 
with less zest than Plutarch, which was then the favourite 
book in France. Henry IV., being on a hunting expedition, 
visited the abbey, desiring to see ‘‘the little abbess.” He 
found her taller than he expected, which was no wonder, as 
she wore heels several inches high. While yet at a distance, 
the gallant king sounded his bugle, and cried, when the nuns 
flew to the window, “I kiss the hands of the Lady Abbess.” 
During the succeeding years, the young abbess passed 
through many stages of inward conflict, such as under other 
influences might have led her to the clearest Protestantism. 
Amidst much that was good, her zeal expended itself very 
much in externals, and especially in plans for reforming the 
abbey, and introducing a stricter rule. This reform she be- 
gan with herself, by voluntary humility and macerations. At 
night she often went secretly to a loft in order to pray. She 
was sometimes seen dropping melted wax on her arm. Having 
been taught by a new confessor that the house should, accord- 
ing to rule, be closed, even against her nearest friends, she 
once held out against her father and his family, as if in a be- 
leaguered castle, conversing only through the grate, by which 
old Arnauld was highly exasperated. It shows the firmness 
of a girl of eighteen. The day was in after years referred to 
as la journée du guichet, or the day of the grate. In later life 
she used to record many of the instances of laxity in the nun- 
neries and their confessors. In her apology for going out of 
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the order of Citeaux, she says :—“ If the abbesses are proud, 
the confessors are their humble servants,—their valets de 
chambre. This is so true, that I saw one sowing beets, so as 
to make the abbess’s name and cipher; and another holding 
up the abbess’s train, as lackeys are used to do. If, on the 
other hand, the abbesses are humble and entertain a reverence 
for the priesthood, the confessors become masters and tyrants, 
so that nothing can be done without their orders. When 
such friars go back to their proper monasteries, they are in- 
tolerable, having become imperious from ruling over women.” 
Angelique (says Reuchlin) gives us a list, we might say a 
menagery, of confessors, of whom some were wolves, some 
foxes, and some boobies. Selfishness and jealousy were their 
common faults. 

After her father’s death, which occurred when she was about 
twenty-eight years of age, Angelique was summoned for a time 
to take charge of the nunnery of Maubuisson, in which she 
had spent part of her childhood. Its abbess was Madame 
d’Etrées, a sister of Ja belle Gabrielle, Henry’s famous mistress. 
This was by no means an austere abbey. The nuns used often 
to go, by water, with the prioress at their head, to a place 
agreed on, there to dance on the green with their holy brethren 
of St Martin in Pontoise. Louis XIII. determined to reform 
these and many the like abuses, and caused several sets of 
commissioners to be sent on that errand. They found they 
had to do with a refractory amazon. A priest was sent to 
take up his abode, and bring things to rights. The ladies 
locked him up, with all his attendants, in a tower, and kept 
them four days on bread and water, with the addition of a 
daily strapping, etriviéres. The abbey was at length evacuated 
only by a band of archers, the municipal guard of that day. 
They found the lady-abbess concealed in a chest or wardrobe, 
and carried her half-dressed upon a bed to Paris. Into her 
place Angelique was brought. She found the nuns free from 
all government. Till this time they had been on the best 
terms with the young fellows of the country, living as if ina 
gay chateau. Some of them had gardens of their own, with 
— where they received company. Plays were acted. 

he abbey was rich enough to support a hundred nuns, and 
contained but twenty-two. It was only by force of arms, such 
as was common in feudal ejectments, that the young supe- 
rior was installed into her new place. 

In 1620, Agnes Arnauld was made coadjutrix of Port- 
Royal. It was about this time that the sisters became ac- 
quainted with that famous saint and mystic, Francis de Sales. 
With him and with Berulle and St Cyran, these ladies held 
many conversations on the corruptions of the church, which 
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might well have befitted Protestants. Like all Jansenists, 
they were contending for sovereign decrees, absolute grace, and 
inward vital religion as distinguished from forms. Their 
‘misery was that they sought this while subjecting themselves 
to the Bishop of Rome. St Vincent says in a letter:—“ St 
Cyran said to me one day, ‘God has given me great manifes- 
tations, and still gives them. He has caused me to learn that 
there has been no church for these five or six hundred years. 
Formerly the ehurch was a great*stream of clear water, but 
now the church is only mire and mud. The bed of the stream 
is the same; but it is no longer the same water. I repre- 
sented to him that all the heretics used the same pretext to 
cover their errors, and I especially named Calvin. ‘ Calvin,’ 
said St Cyran, ‘ was not wrong in all he undertook; but he 
defended himself ill.’” 

Angelique spent her life in her several religious houses, but 
chiefly in Port-Royal des Champs, in trying to realize the im- 
practicable scheme of a conventual heaven on earth. None 
could be more sincere, devout, or energetic; but she attempted 
all by means of rigours. It is not our purpose to trace the 
progress of her reforms. When complete, they comprised a 
variety of ascetic observances. Property was common; animal 
food was tabooed. The coarsest clothes were worn, not to 
speak of cilicia and pricking girdles. The nuns rose to matins 
at three o'clock. Absolute silence was observed, except in 
devotion, or certain prescribed conferences. Some hours were 
devoted to labour every day. The psalter was wholly said or 
sung every twenty-four hours. And at length, in pursuance 
of their special aim as nuns of the Holy Sacrament, and doubt- 
less to stop the mouths of the Jesuits, who twitted them with 
Calvinism, they so divided themselves, that at least one of 
them was at every moment of the day and night kneeling in 
adoration before the idol-wafer.* Angelique was the leading 
spirit in all this, but Agnes followed her step by step. 

In 1623, Angelique came back with thirty nuns from Mau- 
buisson to Port-Royal des Champs. In 1626, there were 
eighty-four nuns at Port-Royal de Paris, and a number of 
other monasteries began to reform themselves after the same 
pattern. Agnes wrote a book of devotions, famous as the 
Chapelet secret du St Sacrement, a rosary or series of enthusias- 
tic prayers, addressed to Christ as transubstantiated in the 
mass. It contained sixteen articles, answering to the sixteen 
attributes of Christ in the sacrament. These devotions are 
transcendently mystical, yet not without a tincture of genuine 
love for the Saviour, whom their absurd idolatry was offending 
and mocking. The reigning ideas throughout are God’s pre- 

* Ranke. History of Popes, p. 285, 
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destination, man’s total inability, the all-sufficiency of grace, 
and love to Christ, as the essence of religion. This Chapelet 
led to extraordinary assaults, and to a censure by the Sor- 
bonne. It was laid before Jansenius, who approved it; which 
marks a great epoch, as this was the bond of union between 
Jansenius and Port-Royal. 

St Cyran and several recluses had settled themselves at Port- 
Royal des Champs, the beginning of the male sodality there. 
St Cyran was the great man of his day, the devoted friend of 
d’Andilly, the companion of Jansen’s Augustinian studies, and 
the legislative mind of Port-Royal. It was he who introduced 
that devout and thorough reading of the Scriptures which 
characterised the sect, leading within those walls to such com- 
mentaries as that of Quesnel, and such translations as those of 
De Sacy and Le Maistre. 

The widow of Antony Arnauld took the veil, and called 
Angelique, her own daughter, by the name of Mother, “ mak- 
ing the Word of God of none effect through their traditions.” 
We have no space to record the romantic history of St Cyran’s 
arrest and imprisonment. As they were carrying him off to 
Vincennes, he was met by Andilly, on his way to Pomponne. 
“ Whither are you taking all these people?” asked d’Andilly. 
“It is I who am taken by them,” said St Cyran; “ but I 
am less the prisoner of man than of God. They have not 
given me time even to take a book.” D’Andilly handed him 
the Confessions of Augustine. They embraced and parted. 
In that prison St Cyran first received and read the Augustinus 
of his lately deceased friend, which he called the Devotion- 
book of these last days. It would prove too strong meat for 
many a nominal Calvinist, defending as it does unconditional 
election, total depravity, and definite atonement.* John Von 
Wert, a German general, taken prisoner, was brought to the 
same castle. While there he was entertained by Richelieu 
with a comedy and ballot; upon which he observed, that 
nothing so much struck him in France as to see bishops at 
comedies and saints in jail. St Cyran lived but a short time 
after his liberation. On his deathbed he said to his medical 
attendant, who was also a Jesuit :—‘ Tell the fathers not to 
triumph when I am dead, for I leave twelve behind me mightier 
than I.” 

In 1627, Angelique took the bold step of forsaking the Cis- 
tertian order, apparently because it was impossible to carry 
out her rigid plans under its rule. In 1629 or 1630, she ceased 
to be abbess, and was succeeded by Genevieve de Tardif, who 
held it till 1636, after which it was held six years by Sister 
Agnes, who, in 1642, again gave place to Angelique. The 

* See a remarkable chapter of the “ Augustinus ” on this last topic. 
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sisters occupied this post alternately for nearly thirty years. 
During this period, the colloquies in their house were enlivened 
by the Cartesian controversy, and by the presence of Pascal. 
‘There was still visible, as late as 1805, a hydraulic engine, 
erected by Pascal at Port-Royal. 

It would be aside from our design to give an account of the 
controversy concerning the doctrines of Molina and Jansenius, 
which filled all mouths at Paris, and gave origin to the Pro- 
vincial Letters. These controversies agitated the recluses of 
Port-Royal, who were devoted Augustinians. Their course 
would have been as simple as that of Luther or Zwingle, if 
they could have rid themselves of subjection to Roman infalli- 
bility. But they received the Papal decree as the voice of God, 
and the Pope had condemned certain propositions, as being in 
Jansenius, and subscription was demanded from the recluses 
to a formula, bearing not only that the propositions were 
erroneous, but that they were in Jansenius. Hence the dis- 
tinction concerning the Pope’s infallibility touching matters of 
fact. The best commentary on this is furnished by the Pro- 
vincial Letters. The bull of Innocent X. which condemned 
the Five Propositions of Jansenius, bore date May 30, 1653; 
the year in which, after long absence, Angelique returned to 
Port Poyal des Champs. At this time there were resident 
four priests and twenty-five lay brothers. During these years 
of anxiety, when the whole storm of Jesuit rage and court dis- 
favour was breaking over them, and when these poor misguided 
but sincere women were often in extreme perplexity, between 
their convictions of truth and their allegiance to Rome, it 
should seem that Angelique persisted in her heroic part. Both 
she and Agnes encouraged the sisters in believing that they 
were now honoured by resemblance to the ancient con- 
fessors. Angelique was approaching the season of old age, 
and was most of the time ill. By royal authority, the clergy 
were summoned in 1660 to condemn Jansenism. Next year 
there was a formal inquisition into Port-Royal des Champs, 
resulting in the compulsory removal of all the boarders, no- 
vices, and nuns; the nuns were dispersed, two and two, into 
other convents. Two days after this deportation, Angelique, 
now approaching her end, wrote to one of the recluses, the 
Chevalier de Sévigné, brother-in-law of the celebrated Madame,* 
“At length God has stripped us of all; he has taken the 
fathers, the sisters, the children. Blessed be his holy name ! 
There is pain indeed; buf with peace and entire submission to 
the divine will. We are persuaded that this visitation is a 
great mercy of God towards us, that it was needful for us, to 
purify us, and enable us to profit by so many graces received. 

* And not, as Sir J. Stephen oddly imagines, to Madame de Sévigné herself. 
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Believe me, if God in his grace has purposes of greater com- 
passion, the persecution will go still further.” She was sink- 
ing under the dropsy, and for many weeks could escape suffo- 
cation only by being perpetually in a sitting posture. Mean- 
while, it was a part of her religion, to let no complaint pass 
the door of her lips. She died August 6, 1661, the year of 
Mazarin’s death. The enemies of Port-Royal were laying the 
axe at the foot of the tree when its head fell. The reflections 
of Hermant, Bishop of Beauvais, might have been uttered by 
a Wesley or a Zinzendorf: “ Enemies may pounce upon and 
carry away the simple doves, but cannot prevent them from 
fleeing to the opened side of the Redeemer; that opened side 
which he displayed to the unbelieving apostle, and which will 
not be shut against his true brides.” Angelique and Agnes 
had been long united, though greatly differing. Angelique was 
bold, commanding, of magical influence, yet self-denying and 
affectionate. Agnes was mild, uniform, dignified, and wise. 
She was called the “female theologian.” Angelique, the 
founder of the reformed Port-Royal, was devoted to ascetic 
macerations. Agnes was the mystic; anticipating many of 
those views which were afterwards celebrated, by connection 
with Madame Guion and Fénélon, though the Port-Royal 
mysticism was far purer in its doctrinal basis, and free from 
the absurd claims to sinless perfection. Agnes held the spiri- 
tual reins for several years after her sister's death; her own 
death occurred in 1671. It would be easy to fill our pages 
with anecdotes of these extraordinary women ; but this is for- 
bidden by the pressure of other materials. 

The fifth child of Antony Arnauld, ANNE EvGENIE, de [ 
Incarnation, born 1594, became a nun in Port-Royal in 1618, 
and died in 1653. 

The sixth child, Henry (de Trie) ARNAULD, born in 1597, 
was consecrated bishop. in 1649, and died in 1692. Henry was 
more than all the rest in public affairs, through his long life. 
He was first abbé of St. Nicholas, and then bishop of Angers. 
While he was a law student, Francis de Sales prophesied that 
he would enter the church. He was always resident, which 
was not the fashion of a day when gay prelates used to be 
most of the time at court. During the years 1645, 1646, 1647, 
and 1648, he was employed at Rome, and other Italian courts, 
in the most important and confidential negotiations. In con- 
oo of his success, a medal was struck in honour of him. 

nen he was made bishop, his sister Angelique was so fearful 
of his being unequal to such a spiritual burden, that she ab- 
sented herself from the pomp of consecration, and lay prostrate 
in prayer for her beloved brother. He was a friend to the 
friendless, and it was proverbial in Angers (as of Cranmer) 
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that the best recommendation to Mons. Angers was to do him 
an ill tura. The only business which, during forty-four years, 
. removed him from his diocess, was connected with the recon- 
ciliation of the Prince of Tarentum with the Romish Church. 
It was an age of propagandism. The lust of power, which led 
Louis the Great to aim at governing Europe, led him to pur- 
pose uniformity of religion. The Huguenots were the Mor- 
decai at his gate. Hence missioys and conferences, as certain 
popular debates were called, which filled up the space between 
the Bartholomew’s gladiatorship and the dragonnades of Louis. 
Hence, in the memoirs and letters of the time, as much is made 
of a great conversion, like Turenne’s, as of a successful siege 
in the Low Countries. All parties were vocal with such topics, 
and Madame de Sévigné nimbly and gracefully skips from a 
masquerade at Versailles, to a belle passion, or Good-Friday 
sermon, at Notre Dame, or a conversion from Protestantism 
at Lyons. The great points were discussed in vast assemblies. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine won as many laurels in such con- 
ferences, as the Lorraine captains against Protestant armies in 
the field. People assembled at these conferences, as in old 
times at tournaments. Just as there were jousting and single 
combats during truces, between crusaders and infidels, so in 
this deceitful peace, there were conferences between the 
“church” and the “ religion,” as men called the Papists and 
the Reformed. Cardinal de Retz tells of a disputation which 
he held, before he was coadjutor, with a famous minister at 
Charenton, the centre for the Parisian Huguenots. The zeal 
of Madame de Rambure, a zealous Protestant, led to a combat 
of nine days. ‘“ The Marshal de la Force and Turenne, (says 
De Retz) attended for three or fourdays. A nobleman of Poitou, 
who sat out the whole, was converted. As I was but twenty- 
six years old, I gained much notice by this conversion. I must, 
however, do justice to the firmness of my adversary, Mestresot, 
in this debate. The fifth day, I had some advantages over 
him; we were upon the article ‘vocation.’ But in return, he 
brought me into some trouble on the sixth, when the authority 
of the Pope was touched. As I did not wish to break with 
Rome, I plied him with principles which are not so easily de- 
fended as those of the Sorbonne [or the Gallican doctrines]. 
He replied to me: ‘It would not be right to keep the Abbé 
de Retz from being a cardinal.” The finest court-ladies were 
prominent in the assemblies of the Cardinal de Guise. One of 
the most celebrated debates was that between John Claude 
and Bossuet, in March 1678; published by Bossuet in 1682. 
This was brought about by Madame de Duras, and was at- 
tended by her brother, the Marshal. She went over to Popery; 
indeed these public arguments were used as a splendid apology 
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to cover many a retreat from the unpopular side. It was held 
no disgrace for a fair Huguenot to fall by the hand of a Bos- 
suet. 

The connection of the bishop with Port-Royal was only inci- 
dental and advisory; we shall, therefore, pass from him to 
others of his race. 

MarIA DE STE. CLAIRE, the sixth child of the anti-Jesuit 
Demosthenes, was a nun in Port-Royal. Simon, the eighth, 
fell at Verdun, a captain, in 1639. MADELAINE DE STE. CHRIS- 
TINE, the ninth, was a nun in Port-Royal. ANTONY ARNAULD, 
the tenth and youngest, and by far the most widely known of 
the race in theology and letters, is now to engage our attention. 

Antony Arnauld, Doctor of the Sorbonne, was born Feb- 
ruary 6, 1612, and died August 8, 1694. He began the study 
of the law, but by the advice of his mother, “the mother of 
the Maccabees,” as she was called, was persuaded to devote 
himself to theology, and attended the exercises of the Sorbonne. 
At this early period he differed from his teachers, and avowed 
those doctrines of grace, which his enemies loved to stigmatize 
as Calvinistic. It is therefore only in a restricted sense that 
he can be called a follower of Jansenius, as he had never heard 
of Jansenius when his creed was formed. He became a priest 
in 1641. The celebrity of Arnauld arose from the publication 
in 1643 of his work on Frequent Communion, which at once 
embroiled him with the Jesuits. It was the object of this book 
to prove that the sacrament should not be administered in a 
perfunctory or mechanical manner; that it is not to be relied 
on, as if the effect were ex opere operato; that mental prepar- 
ation is necessary; and that not only attrition* (as the school- 
men and Jesuits teach) but contrition, should precede absolu- 
tion and communion. Though the Jesuits were not named in 
this work, they at once felt themselves struck at. Aspiring to 
be the universal confessors, and to make the terms for penitents 
as easy as possible, they every where prescribed the sacraments 
as valid from the mere outward act. A little fear of hell, or 
attrition, was the only prerequisite. They were therefore of- 
fended by any semblance of more evangelical teaching. When 
some one expressed wonder to dAndilly, that a man only 
thirty years of age should write such a book, he replied: “ Wh 
should you wonder? he only utters the language of the family. 
The pure diction and alarming eloquence of Arnauld made his 
preaching formidable to many troubled consciences in Paris. 
The Jesuits saw that their craft was in danger, and engaged 
their most famous writers to refute the treatise on Frequent 
Communion. The kingdom was moved, and at Rome all the 


* The famous article of Mr (now Professor Sir J.) Stephen, in Edinburgh Review, 
confounding the two words, misses the very gist of the controversy. 
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machinations of the order were active to procure a condemna- 
tion of the book. But in spite of all their efforts, it passed 
uncensured, and Alexander VII. even expressed approval of the 

‘doctrine. The Abbey of Port-Royal, as such, had no part in 
these polemics, and it may require explanation how it came to 
fall under the odium of the Jesuits. Doctor Arnauld was bro- 
ther of the Mother Angelique. There were in the convent his 
mother, six sisters, and six nieces; when admitted to priest’s 
orders, he had made over his property to Port-Royal, intending 
to make it the place of his eventual retreat, where he might be 
with his eldest brother, d’Andilly, and his two learned nephews, 
Le Maistre and De Sacy. Above all, they and he were descen- 
dants of the advocate Antony Arnauld, and so bore the guilt 
of the philippic of 1594.* 

The Jesuits did not, however, obtain a fair occasion against 
the Doctor, until the publication of his two letters to the Duke 
de Liancourt. This nobleman had been denied absolution, 
unless on condition of his removing a little granddaughter from 
Port-Royal. From the second of these letters, two propositions 
were extracted for condemnation. These letters came just in 
good time for the Jesuits. In one of them, Arnauld said, that, 
having carefully perused the Augustinus of Jansenius, he did 
not find in it the five propositions condemned by the Pope. 
These five propositions constituted the very Shibboleth of the 
parties. This assertion of Arnauld was his first error; it re- 
lated to fact. The second related to dogma, and was, that the 
fathers represent to us, in the case of Peter, a justified person, 
to whom grace, without which we can do nothing, was in a 
certain instance wanting. The condemned points of Jansenius, 
the Five Propositions, were for substance as follows: 1. Some 
commandments of God are impracticable by the righteous; and 
sometimes even when they attempt obedience, the needed grace 
is wanting. 2. Noman can resist inward grace, in the state 
of nature. 3. In order to moral accountability, it is not neces- 
sary to be free from inward necessity, but only from outward 
constraint. 4. The semipelagians admitted the necessity of 
an inward, prevenient grace, in order to every good act, 
and even to the reception of faith; but they were herein 
heretical, that they required this grace to be such as the will 
of man can yield to, or resist, indifferently. 5. It is semipela- 
gian doctrine to say that Christ died, or shed his blood, for all 
men. These propositions were condemned and anathema- 
tized by the Pope: these propositions, said Arnauld and the 
Port-Royalists, are not found in Jansenius. Here issue was 
joined on the question of the Pope’s infallibility in regard to a 
matter of fact. From this moment, Doctor Arnauld, as the 

* Racine, p. 324, 
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leading champion of Augustinianism, became the mark forevery 
Jesuit arrow. In 1656 the Faculty of Theology condemned 
the two errors of Arnauld, and excluded him from the said 
faculty. For many years he was either in retirement, at Port- 
Royal and Paris, or wandering under changes of name in the 
Low Countries, constantly sending forth from his retreat those 
works of powerful scholastic ratiocination which made him 
the dread of the Sorbonne and of Rome. The same epoch is 
marked by the censure of Arnauld and the appearance of the 
Provincial Letters; in several of which Arnauld aided Pas- 
cal. We appeal to a master when we cite Racine on a 
point of French style: “To these religious quarrels be- 
tween the Jesuits and the Port-Royalists,” says he, “ there 
was added a pique of scholars. The Jesuits had been long 
in possession of the first rank in literature, and scarcely 
any books of devotion were read but theirs. It touched them 
sensibly, therefore, to see themselves dispossessed of this first 
rank, by new-comers, before whom all their genius and all 
their knowledge seemed to disappear. The Jesuits, instead of 
ascribing the happy success which attended the books of their 
adversaries to the goodness of the cause which they upheld, 
and the purity of the doctrine maintained, directed their atten- 
tion to a certain elegance of language which they had before 
reproached as inconsistent with Christian simplicity. They 
have since made a particular study of this very elegance; but 
their books, wanting unction and solidity, have not been any 
better received by the public, for being written with a gram- 
matical precision which goes the length of affectation.” Some 
judgment may be formed of the effect produced on the world 
of taste by the consummate style of Port-Royal, when we find 
Madame de Sévigné writing as follows, concerning Nicole’s 
book on Morals, and when we remember that Nicole, though 
severely elegant, is the least imaginative and most rigid of these 
casuists. ‘ The first volume,” says she, “is marvellously deli- 
cious.” —“ I am hurt, as are you, with the enflure de ceur: this 
word enflure displeases me. As to the rest, have I not told 
you it is of the same stuff as Pascal? But this stuff is so 
beautiful that it always pleases me. Surely the human heart 
was never so anatomized as by these gentlemen.”—“ I read M. 
Nicole with a pleasure which carries me away; above all am I 
charmed with the third treatise on Peace with Men.* Read 
it, I pray you, with attention, and see how nicely he shows the 
human heart, and how all persons whatever see themselves 
there, philosophers, Jansenists, Molinists, and all.”—‘‘ There is 
not a word too much or too little.” 
If we were writing the history of Port-Royal, it would be 


* This admirable treatise is republished separately, Paris 1847, 12mo. Didot Fréres. 
VOL. I.—NO. II. U 
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required of us to give an account of the persecutions to which 
the inmates, both male and female, were subjected for more than 
‘twenty years, or till the pacification in 1668. Various as were 
the fortunes of this period, in truth an Iliad of conflict, the 
source of the trial was one. All the religious of Port-Royal, in- 
cluding the simplest nuns and novices, were required to sign a 
formula, assenting to the Pope’s condemnation of the Five 
Propositions. Many substitutes were proposed, many attempts 
were made to substitute forms, by which the distinction of fact 
and of doctrine might be preserved. But all in vain; the in- 
quisitorial sword was driven to the hilt; punishments of the 
severest sort, not only imprisonment, but the interdict of the 
eucharist, were inflicted. There were diversities of judgment 
as to the lawfulness of subscription, and two even of the Ar- 
nauldsfellfrom their steadfastness; but Doctor Arnauld, though 
subtile beyond most men in distinctions, could never bring him- 
self to forsake Augustine, to condemn Jansenius, or to purchase 
the privilege of going at large among his countrymen. The 
seclusion, however, was far from being unfruitful. The Jesuits 
knew this so well, that they described Port-Royal as a place 
where forty sharp pens were at work, all pointed by Dr Ar- 
nauld. Among these were Pascal, Le Maistre, and De Sacy. 
Angelique herself was a host. The great work on the Perpe- 
tuity of the Faith, which we continue to see in the book-stores 
in cheap Paris editions, was laboriously produced during this 
period, by Arnauld and Nicole. In some of his distinctions 
respecting subscription, Arnauld seems to have been more lax 
than Pascal, though both were perfectly frank in their avowal 
of doctrine. In regard to the controversies between them, it is 
surprising to find Racine saying: “ Arnauld smote Pascal’s 
tenet to the earth, at a blow; for Pascal was small compared 
with Arnauld.” Part of the time of persecution Arnauld and 
Nicole, who were inseparable in labours, lived in the Rue St 
Avoie, or in theneighbouring Chatillon, observing the hours and 
devotions of monastic life. The Duchess de Longueville, one of 
the most brilliant converts from luxury and courtly vice, gave 
Arnauld a refuge at the Hotel d’Epernon, in 1666. When the 
cruel blow of withholding the sacraments was inflicted on the 
poor devotees, Arnauld addressed to them counsels, which show 
the turn of his mind: “ I am well aware that the piety of our 
day resides more in sense than in faith; and that it is never con- 
tent, except when actually receiving the sacrament; and that 
it is not free from trouble and anguish, when this is removed. 
Your enjoyment would, however, be more tranquil, if you would 
bear in mind, what one of the most celebrated writers of our 
time, esteemed as one of the most illustrious for his piety, has 
said publicly, that we should found ourselves on those things 
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which cannot be taken away against our will, and not on those 
of which temporal power and the opposition of this world may 
despoil us. The sacraments are good, but the ordinance of God 
is better. If, according to the Scripture, obedience is better 
- than sacrifice, it is also far better than sacraments, which are 
inferior to sacrifice; and you ought to be persuaded that he, 
when he takes you from the sacrament, gives you occasion to 
serve him more perfectly, than when he vouchsafed the free 
use of them. Hunger and thirst after the heavenly bread is 
doubtless good, and is a sign of soundness and inward strength 
of soul; but sacraments, and even the eucharist, properly 
speaking, are not this heavenly bread, but only means of ob- 
taining it; otherwise we should be satisfied after the commu- 
nion, and would need to have no more hunger and thirst, 
whereas the true effect of the communion is increase of hun- 
gering and thirsting after the bread of heaven, and after the 
water of the Holy Ghost, which properly is the soul’s food and 
flesh, according to Christ’s words in the gospel. Moreover, it 
is written, not that they are blessed, who hunger and thirst after 
the eucharist and other sacraments, but they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, that is, after God himself and his 
Holy Spirit, which is far above all sacraments and sensible 
things, and above all gifts that are not God himself. The sa- 
craments are, indeed, means, but not the only, nor the most 
perfect means, to procure man’s highest good; and not all who 
long for and partake of them are holy, or so disposed as that 
they may attain salvation; while, on the contrary, all who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness are blessed; since they 
have God’s Spirit, who makes them alive more and more, and 
leads them to this righteousness, and to eternal life, of which 
he has given them the desire.” 

Of all human beings after Pascal, the Jesuits most hated 
Doctor Arnauld, and it was a more lasting hatred, as Pascal’s 
life was short. There was no weapon too foul or too poisonous 
to be used against such a foe; but all the barbs were dipped 
in the same virus—falsehood. They said he was a Calvinist 
and a Huguenot. They said he had been one of a deistical 
congress at Bourg-Fontaine, in 1621, for the abolition of 
Christianity: Arnauld was at that date nine years old. They 
accused him of assisting at a witches’ sabbath, and affirmed 
that the devils present had stood in admiration of his speech: 
the Jesuits had a memorable association of the name Arnauld 
with diabolical speeches. They reported him to have com- 
manded the Vaudois forces in Savoy; to have abjured the 
faith, and to have married a wife. They made him esquire, 
armiger, to the Presbyterian knight, Jurieu. And they 
ascribed to him a number of books which he never wrote. It 
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was by his pen, indeed, that he was chiefly useful. We are 
told by Bayle that Arnauld was very simple in his manners, 
and that unless some question of importance was proposed to 
him, he seldom rose above the level of ordinary conversation ; 
but that he no sooner undertook the formal discussion of any 
topic of science, than he was transformed into another man, 
pouring forth the most memorable sayings, and with the 
happy peculiarity that he was intelligible to the most common 
mind. 

In the period of tranquillity which Port-Royal enjoyed after 
1670, Arnauld was a frequent visitor, especially on all the 
Romish festivals. Here he met with Tillemont, De Sacy, Le 
Maistre, and not seldom with those ardent friends of Port- 
Royal, the poets Racine and Boileau. One of them has left 
us a history of Port-Royal, the other an imperishable eulogy 
of Arnauld.* 

Arnauld’s criticisms on the Afthalie, are extant. Racine 
broke with Port-Royal in his middle life, being wounded by 
Nicole’s denunciation of his dramatic pursuits. When, in 
more sober years, he foreswore the stage, he repented of the 
severity with which, in 1667, he had written against the instruc- 
tors of his youth, and sought reconciliation. Boileau brought 
the repentant poet to the aged Arnauld, who had been lately 
reading the Phedre with approval. Racine threw himself on 
his knees; but Arnauld did the same, embracing and kissing 
him, and promising unbroken friendship to the grave. It is 
related, that when Racine was reading to the king the last 
epistles of Boileau, now infirm with age, he laid an impressive 
and significant emphasis on the words, 

“ Arnauld, le grand Arnauld, fit mon apologie.” 


The works of Arnauld and Nicole against the Reformed, es- 
pecially the great work entitled the Perpetuity of the Faith in 
its different forms, awakened great attention. In this contro- 
versy the famous Claude bore a conspicuous part. A copy 
of the work was in 1677 sent to Innocent XI., who com- 
mended it as one of the ablest defences of the faith. In the 
second of the four quarto volumes, Arnauld takes special pains 


*& ais des heureux regards de mon astre étonnant 
Marquez bien cet effet encore plus surprenant, 
Qui dans mon souvenir aura toujours sa place; 
Que de tant d’ écrivains de l’école d’ Ignace 
Etant, comme je suis, ami si déclaré, 
Ce docteur toutefois si craint, si révéré, 
Qui contre eux de sa plume epuisa 1’ energie, 
Arnauld, le grand Arnauld, fit mon apologie. 
Sur son tombeau futur, mes Vers, pour |’ enoncer, 
Courez en lettres d’or de ce pas vous placer; 
Allez, jusqu’ ou 1° Aurore en naissant voit I’ Hydaspe, 
Chercher, pour l’y graver, le plus précieux jaspe : 
Surtout a mes rivaux sachez bien I’ etuler.”—Ep. x., p. 223, ed. 1845. 
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to separate himself most distinctly from the Calvinists, by 
denying the imputation of Christ’s righteousness and the per- 
severance of the saints. Jurieu wrote a most severe book 
against Arnauld, in which every thing which could render the 
Doctor odious was gathered together: it was called “7? Esprit 
de M. Arnauld.” This spicy book brought enormous prices in 
France, partly because every thing of Jurieu’s was proscribed, 
and partly because every thing against the Jansenists was in 
request. 

This, so far as we know, was the last of Dr Arnauld’s pol- 
emical relations with the Reformed. 

It is not generally known that Dr Arnauld was much en- 
gaged in metaphysical inquiries. His earliest production in 
this field was a thesis on several points in physics and meta- 
physics, published in 1671. But his principal activity was in 
connection with Cartesianism, of which some have made him 
an adherent ; it is however shown by Mr Simon,* that the 
articles in which Arnauld agreed with Descartes were inde- 
pendently settled before he had read the works of the great 
philosophical reformer. After the appearance of the Medita- 
tions, several learned persons wrote against them; Hobbes and 
Gassendi were among the number, as was also Dr Arnauld, 
then scarcely twenty-eight years of age.+ He maintains that 
Augustine and other fathers anticipate Descartes in his argu- 
ment for the being of God. He censures Descartes for affirm- 
ing that God is positively per se as by a cause; and Descartes 
in his reply, concedes the infelicity of his terms, and admits— 
1. that God is not the cause of himself; and 2. that he does 
not sustain his own being by a positive influence. The objec- 
tions of Arnauld are stated with singular gravity, modesty, and 
politeness. It is well known that the relation of Descartes to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation led to great disputes. The 
Reformed theologians asserted that the Cartesian definition 
of matter was irreconcilable with this fundamental dogma of 
Popery. Arnauld, as well as Descartes himself, attempted to 
prove the contrary. { 

This point was battled with Claude and Jurieu. During the 
little season of repose which preceded Arnauld’s expatriation 
in 1679, he was much at Port-Royal, with De Sacy, Nicole, 
Lancelot, and the Duke de Luynes, who translated Descartes’ 
Meditations. The conferences of these solitaries led to the 
production of the Art de Penser, once so famous, and still in 
the market. In this work Arnauld follows the very text of 

* Introduction to the Edition of Arnauld’s Philosophical Works. Paris, 1843. 
+ The treatise of Arnauld may be seen in Professor Simon's edition of Descartes. 
Paris, 1844, p. 207, sqq. 


t+ See Descartes’ ingenious but perverse argument, in Génoude’s Raison du Chris- 
tianisme, vol. i. p. 40, sqq. 
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Descartes, in the chapter on Analysis and Synthesis, as he ac- 
knowledges. Except the defect, common to all books of that 
age, that it does not investigate the laws of experience and in- 
duction, it may still be regarded as a masterpiece ; no logical 
treatise could have greater method, clearness, or concinnity. 

The principal philosophical controversy of Arnauld, however, 
was waged with Malebranche, in regard to the Traité de la 
Nature et dela Gracé, and the Regherche de la Vérité; this 
spread over the latter years of his life. Arnauld appeared in 
1682 with his work on True and False Ideas, in which he ex- 
amines Malebranche’s hypothesis of seeing all things in God, 
and of the manner in which God’s providence governs the 
world. In this controversy, involving the objective existence 
of ideas, Arnauld departs from the almost universal teaching 
of his day, and makes a startling approach to the doctrines of 
Reid.* He characterises Malebranche’s system, as “the most 
ill-invented and unintelligible of hypotheses.” In the judg- 
ment of Professor Jourdain, Arnauld, though right in his opi- 
nion, is inferior as a writer both to Descartes and Malebranche. 
Our space is insufficient to contain an account of the paper- 
war which ensued between the two metaphysicians. Male- 
branche made bitter complaints of the mode in which his adver- 
sary managed the war. He was himself a meditative, vision- 
ary man; the Doctor of Sorbonne was a man of war from his 
cradle, accustomed to all the sleight and all the vehemence of 
the schools. 

Among other philosophers with whom Dr Arnauld was 
brought into connection, Leibnitz was one. They frequently 
met in Paris, and had conferences respecting a compromise be- 
tween the Roman Catholics and the Protestants; which was a 
favourite scheme of Leibnitz. (On this point see an interest- 
ing article in La Reformation, of Geneva, vol. iii. No. 48, year 
1847.) The German philosopher continued as long as he lived 
to correspond with Arnauld, and says of him, that he knew no 
man better fitted than the Doctor, to penetrate into the depth 
of things. “If we reflect,” says M. Jourdain, in his elegant 
essay on Arnauld, “that philosophy was not his habitual study, 
that the treatises which he gave to it form but an inconsider- 
able part of his volumes, and that he wrote his numberless 
works, not in the silence of a peaceable retreat, with the calm 
so necessary to meditation, but amidst the inquietudes of per- 
secution and exile, far from his family and friends, and some- 


* Strange to say, Dr Reid classes Arnauld with those who held that we do not per- 
ceive external things immediately. The doctrine of Arnauld on this head was pre- 
cisely that which was afterwards maintained by Reid himself. If there had not been 
so general an ignorance in Great Britain of the French metaphysics, Dr Reid might 
have been as much embarrassed in regard to this statement, asin regard to Buflier, 
whose work was translated to annoy him. 
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times not knowing at night where he should reat the next day, 
we shall no longer wonder that his contemporaries, admiring 
the inexhaustible resources of his genius and his courage, 
named him ‘ the great Arnauld.’” 

After the peaceful period to which we have more than once 
alluded, the persecutions of Archbishop Harlay forced Doctor 
Arnauld to abandon France. It has been said that he spent 
forty-five years of his life, either lying perdu in France, or in 
exile. He was in almost perpetual incognito, at Mons, Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, and other places, chiefly in Belgium. His 
enemies treated his flight as a confession of political intrigues, 
against which he pleaded the uniform loyalty of the Arnaulds. 
In 1690, he was at Brussels, but so endangered that he did 
not leave the house. When, during his wanderings, Nicole 
advised him at length to indulge himself in rest, Arnauld ex- 
claimed with warmth, “Rest! rest! Have we not a whole eter- 
nity for rest!” In Leyden he became acquainted with the 
famous Elzevirs. At the Hague, he wrote a violent tract 
against William of Orange, entitled, “ Le Prince d’ Orange, 
nouvel Absalon, nouvel Hérode, nouveau Cromwell.” Voltaire 
pronounces positively from internal evidence that this tract is 
not Arnauld’s; the contrary is nevertheless now fully estab- 
lished. When the war broke out anew between Spain and 
France, the exiled octogenarian was forced to leave the Spanish 
Netherlands ; he went to Holland, where he was dogged by 
Jesuit spies, under the guise of begging friars. That he should 
have composed so many works, on the most important sub- 
jects, in such circumstances, is almost incredible. The words 
used concerning Jerome have been well applied to Arnauld : 
Quis nostrum tanta potest legere, quanta ille conscripsit ? The 
editor of his complete works enumerates three hundred and 
twenty; they fill forty-five quarto volumes. 

After the year 1665, the pious Quesnel was the faithful com- 
panion of his exile. Arnauld’s last work was his “ Reflections 
on the Eloquence of the Pulpit.” In the judgment of Boileau, 
French literature contains nothing better on this subject. 
“ It is astonishing that a man in extreme old age should have 
retained his full force of mind and memory.” When his 
nephew Pomponne was called to the ministry, there were hopes 
held out that Arnauld would return to France. But he would 
not assent to the terms, namely, that he should not write 
against the Jesuits. For though he had no expectation of 
ever doing so again, he would not yield his liberty, unless the 
same silence were promised by the adversary. He passed the 
last four years of his life in great seclusion, and in those habits 
of ceremonial religion which, among the Papists, are esteemed 
indicative of inward picty. When now more than eighty, he 
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still rose at five, and, having prayed on his knees, said matins 
and lauds. He observed the canonical hours, with the Paris 
Breviary, as far as strength allowed. He read mass with much 
solemnity, showing that, Augustinian as he was, he was yet no 
Protestant. After meals followed recreation, and especially 
chat with friends. At nine he said the regular prayers, and 
united with the family and servants in a devotion in which 
mention was made of Port-Royal. During the last few months 
of his life, he learned the whole Psalter by heart; saying that 
it was a provision against the loss of his sight. He died by 
easy and gradual decay, on the eighth day of August 1694. 
One of his biographers says: “The gentleness of his transi- 
tion to divine rest left on his countenance an expression so soft 
and lovely, that no one could behold it without wonder. It 
was a remnant of the mark which the mildness of his mind and 
heart during life had left on his features. For whatever the 
enemies of Arnauld may say, meekness was his characteristic 
trait. Moses, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of an 
Egyptian, when brethren were to be defended ; who in holy 
indignation had broken the tables of the law; who had turned 
the edge of his sword against twenty-three thousand men, to 
punish the idolatry of his people; and who had manifested his 
zeal by other fearful proofs, was nevertheless named by the 
Spirit of God the ‘meekest of men.’” The heart of Arnauld 
was enclosed in a heart of silver, at the request of Madame 
Vaes, the wife of his hospitable friend, and was carried to 
Port-Royal. On this event Santeuil composed verses of which 
he sorely repented.* 

We have now given an accouyt of the Arnaulds for three 
generations, the last of these being the ten children of the 
parliamentary advocete. In our rapid sketch of the fourth 
generation, we are concerned with but two households, namely, 
the children of d’Andilly, and the children of Le Maistre. 

ANTONY ARNAULD, known as the Abbé, was born in 1616, 
was a soldier in 1643, then became a priest, and died in 1669. 
He is noted as having contributed to the family annals. 

CATHARINE DE STE. AGNES was a nun in Port-Royal, and 
died in 1643. 

Simon, Marquis of Pomponng, born in 1618, was one of the 
prominent men of his day. He was ambassador to Sweden, 
twice a cabinet minister of Louis XIV., and perpetually men- 
tioned in the fascinating gossip of Madame de Sévigné. 

* * Ad sanctas rediit sedes ejectus et exul: 
Hoste triumphato, tot tempestatibus actus, 
Hoc portu in placido, hac sacra tellure quiescit 
Arnaldus, veri defensor, et arbiter aeque. 
Illius ossa memor sibi vindicet extera tellus; 


Huc coelestis amor rapidis cor transtulit alis, 
Cor nunquam avulsum, nec amatis sedibus absens,” 
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CHARLES HENRY DE LUSANCI, born in 1628, became, in 
1641, a solitary of Port-Royal, and died in 1684. 

ANGELIQUE DE ST JEAN, the second Angelique, born in 
1624, was a nun of Port-Royal, and abbess of the same, from 
1678 to 1684. She was a person of distinguished genius, and 
by some preferred to all the rest in this respect. She was 
almost born a nun, having been reared for the very purpose. 
Her taste for composition and the fine arts was such as to re- 
quire restraint. It is odd to read the titles of her published 
works, which show how prominent females may become under 
the flexible system of Popery.* 

MARIE CHARLOTTE DE STE. CLAIRE, MARIE ANGELIQUE DE 
Ste. THERESE, and ANNE Manik, the three youngest daughters 
of Andilly were all nuns of Port-Royal; of these the youngest 
died in 1700. 

The only remaining family is that of Isaac Le Maistre, who 
intermarried with Catharine, the second child of the advocate 
Antony. Of this marriage there were four children, whom we 
cannot entirely omit, for reasons which will appear. ANTONY 
Le MaIstRE was born in 1608, and was brought up in the 
house of his uncle d’Andilly. His genius and ardour early led 
his friends to compare him with his eloquent grandfather the 
conqueror of the Jesuits. As soon as he was of age, he burst 
upon the public as an accomplished forensic orator. Preachers 
left their churches to hear Le Maistre at the bar, just as it 
is said that advocates now-a-days forsake the halls of justice 
when Lacordaire preaches. After entering on a most brilliant 
career, he threw himself into solitude at Port-Royal, where, as 
he was one of the first, so he was one of the most useful of 
the recluses, especially by his well-known translation of the 
Scriptures. Though he allowed himself free study of Hebrew 
and Greek, he maintained so rigid a separation from the world, 
that he attended neither his father’s funeral, nor the subse- 
quent entrance of his mother as a novice. Such are the un- 
natural results of monasticism, even in the most sincere. 

JEAN DE St Exme, Le Maistre’s second son, was the father 
of two daughters, who died in Port-Royal. Simon SERICOURT 
died as a recluse in Port-Royal, October 4, 1650. 

Isaac DE Sacy, the youngest child, born 1613, is always 
mentioned in connection with Antony Le Maistre. Their 
works are well known even among Protestants. The trans- 
lation of the Bible was begun 1655, to supersede the popular 
Reformed version; not to say that the Jansenists were bold 
in defence of Bible-reading in the vernacular. When Le 
Maistre died, he left the work to be completed by his brother. 


* For onanats, “ Discours de la Reverende Mére Marie Angelique de St Jean, 
Abbesse de P.-R. des Champs,” &c. Paris, 1736. 
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Agreeably to that community of labour, which was peculiar to 
Port-Royal, the New Testament was the joint work.of the 
brothers, together with Fontaine, Arnauld, Nicole, Pont- 
chateau, St Marthe, de la Lane, and the Count Troisville. 
De Sacy and Fontuine were special objects of persecution, and 
were even thrown into the Bastile. The version of the New 
Testament was printed at Amsterdam, by the Elzevirs, in 
1667, in two volumes 8vo. It led, while yet in manuscript, to 
the antagonistic version of Father Amelotte, in 1666, 1667. 

Here we close our notices of a remarkable family. But we 
cannot do so without acknowledging our obligation to the 
work of Dr Reuchlin, mentioned in the margin. During his 
skilful and patient labours, this learned writer had peculiar 
advantages for research, so that his delightful volumes may 
he regarded as the first complete history of Port-Royal. He 
spent many months in Paris, and enjoyed free access to the 
unparalleled collections of that city. He speaks with enthu- 
siasm of the sacrifices which the Darisian librarians make for 
the convenience of authors. ‘“ When men, whose hours are 
precious to science, often spend more time in searching for a 
fugitive sheet than the seeker does in perusing it, one is 
almost tempted to forego so costly a privilege.” Many of the 
manuseripts which Dr Reuchlin consulted had never been 
unfolded before. From some of the autograph orders of 
Louis XIV., for the destruction of Port-Royal, the fine saw- 
dust, used to dry the ink, fell off under the hands of our 
author. In Switzerland, especially in Geneva, and in Germany, 
he picked up some treasures. He even went as far as Rome. 
Though the doors of the Vatican were not quite so open as 
we hope soon to see them, Dr Reuchlin was invited by some 
high ecclesiastics to enter. Ranke speaks of similar cour- 
tesies. After certain delays, he was even admitted to consult 
the manuscripts. The objection to this, in ordinary cases, is 
that as they are generally bound up in volumes, an inquisitive 
antiquary might sometimes find the most sacred or porten- 
tous documents side by side with the object of his search; 
which was verified in Dr Reuchlin’s experience, in a particular 
case. We will add, that he is the author of a life of Pascal, 
and of a work on Christianity.* 

* Das Christenthum in Frankreich innerhalb u. ausserhalb der Kirche. Hamburg, 
1837. 464. His great work is, however, the one just alluded to:—** Geschichte 
jesuitischen Katholicismus unter Louis XIII. and XIV. Von Dr Hermann Reuchlin. 
Hamburg und Gotha.” 8vo,2 vols. Five years elapsed between the publication of 
the two volumes, the second appearing in 1844. The first volume gave occasion toa 
celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review for 1841, which, however, contains some 
surprising inaccuracies. We have had before us, in addition, the following works :— 
Bayle, * Dictionnaire Historique et Critique,” Amst. 1740.—Racine, “ Abrégé de 
l’ Histoire de Port-Royal,” Paris, 1835.—Cornelii Jansenii, “ Augustinus, &c.” Fol. 


1743. This copy contains the treatise of Conroy on Unbaptized Infants, which was 
missing in Reuchlin’s. 
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Art. IIT.—An Apology for the Septuagint, in which its Claims 
to Biblical and Canonical Authority are briefly Stated and 
Vindicated. By E. W. GrinriE.p, M.A., Editor of the Hel- 
lenistic Greek Testament. London: Pickering. 1850. 8vo. 
Pp. xii. and 192. 


WE are more and more struck with the characteristic dif- 
ference between the theological and biblical writers of Germany 
and England. We do not now refer to the great minds of 
either country, but to the literary multitude in both. The 
difference of which we speak, is that between the rigorous and 
formal method of the German, and the desultory or colloquial 
freedom of the English school. Accustomed as we are to hear 
and speak of German speculation as the wildest that the world 
has known, we must not forget that even the abstrusest trans- 
cendentalism is propounded under formulas of systematic 
nomenclature and arrangement, which with us are only known 
in works of the severest scientific character. This fashion, in 
the hands of original and able writers, never loses its respecta- 
bility. But when we get down to the third and fourth-rate 
men, it often becomes quite bewildering, so that we gladly turn 
away from the formal treatise on some trivial subject, with its 
axioms, definitions, and endless sub-divisions, to the desultory 
and colloquial style, in which the same theme is apt to be 
treated by a contemporary English writer of precisely the same 
calibre. 

Any attempt to account for this diversity by tracing it to a 
constitutional difference in the national mind, is forbidden by 
the fact that it has not always been so, and that even the 
most ordinary English theologians and interpreters of Scrip- 
ture in the seventeenth century were as formal and methodical 
as those of Germany are now. The true solution, we believe, 
is furnished by the different modes of education and of author- 
ship which now prevail in the two countries. While the English 
candidate for orders, until very lately, might be said to have 
no systematic training for his work, nor any training at all 
beyond the course of his own desultory reading, the German 
student of theology is marched, with military rigour and pre- 
cision, through a whole encyclopedia of “ sciences” and “ dis- 
ciplines,” primary, subordinate, and auxiliary. With the 
merits of the two modes of professional study we have nothing 
here to do, but only with their several effects on the externals 
of professional authorship; and these effects are obvious enough. 
They are rendered still more marked, however, by the con- 
current action of another cause, closely connected with the one 
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just mentioned, but still less remote. This is the difference in 
what a German would call the genesis of books in the two cases. 
As a general rule, all German works, on learned or professional 
subjects, are the work of teachers, and grow directly out of 
their instructions. The university professor prints his lectures, 
the gymnasial rector or conrector his synopses and collections, 
originally made for the use of his own pupils. So fixed and 
settled is this practice, that a work of any learning, or of much 
pretension to it, by a parish minister, is always viewed with 
some disfavour, and the cases of such men as Bretschneider, 
Bahr, and Kliefoth, who have risen to high places in the church 
by literary no less than by clerical accomplishments, are, per- 
haps, mere exceptions to a general rule. This academic or 
scholastic origin of most learned German works affords a fur- 
ther explanation of the elementary preciseness and formality 
by which they are externally distinguished. Even where the 
name and outer garment of the lecture or the text-book is 
discarded, the simplicity with which the learned man begins 
at the beginning of his subject, and assumes the mind of his 
reader to be a tabula rasa with respect to it, and proceeds with 
measured step from small to great, from known to unknown, 
often betrays the work-shop or the factory to which the magnum 
opus owes its existence. Take up a contemporary English 
book of corresponding character and equal merit, as to all sub- 
stantial qualities, and the chances are that you will find it, even 
though composed in academical retirement, savouring less of 
the school or auditorium than of the parlour or the combina- 
tion room, and exhibiting, instead of the elaborate and com- 
plicated methods which can scarcely be acquired without ex- 
perience in teaching, the easy and meandering flow as well of 
thought as of expression which belongs to the spontaneous 
meditations of the scholar in his hours of leisure. 

Of both these peculiarities there are numberless gradations, 
arising from personal or local causes, and it is only in extreme 
cases that either of them is absolutely ludicrous, a condemna- 
tion into which the German often falls when the Englishman 
escapes by his greater freedom from pretension. As to the 
comparative advantages and evils of the two modes, a reader’s 
estimate is apt to differ at first view and after more mature 
consideration, and also according to the standard of comparison. 
At first sight, and ever after as a matter of mere taste, the 
German extreme strikes the cultivated reader as the error of 
a pedant or a pedagogue, the English one as that of an amateur 
or gentleman-scholar. After longer acquaintance, and when 
measured by a utilitarian rather than an aesthetical standard, 
the relative demerit of the two may assume a very different 
aspect. When the object is to while away an hour without 
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wasting it, in a kind of scholarlike or learned indolence, an 
English book of the most desultory kind above described may 
be a truly welcome and agreeable companion. But when the 
object is to find out what the book contains, or what the author 
means, and why he thinks and teaches as he does, commend 
us to the most precise and priggish Lehrbuch with its infinitesi- 
mal divisibility of matter, but with every atom of the system 
in its-right place, and a place where you can find it, rather 
than to the most genteel and flowing allocution on the same 
theme, in which the whole appears to have no parts, or the 
parts, if any such there be, are, at the same time, every where 
and no where. 

All this is by no means an ideal speculation, suggested by 
the name of transcendental Germany, but an experimental 
truth which, in the highest degree, savours of the reality. In 
other words, it is associated, in the closest manner, with the 
beautiful octavo now before us, which, in point of paper, ink, 
and press-work, is among the choicest products of the Chiswick 
press and of Pickering’s Aldine book manufactory. If the 
merits of publishers and printers could expiate the sins of au- 
thors, Mr Grinfield might well claim to be acquitted without 
trial. But according to the common law of criticism, he must 
answer for himself, and of himself we know nothing beyond 
what we have gathered from this volume and the advertise- 
ments appended to it. From these we learn that he is a mem- 
ber of the Church of England; a Master of Arts, no doubt of 
Oxford or Cambridge; a classical scholar of no mean attain- 
ments; a devout believer in the inspiration and divine autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture; a moderate and soberminded thinker 
upon all subjects which he touches except one; unusually free 
from all appearance of vanity or ambition; which is the more 
remarkable in one who has spent thirty years in a laborious and 
(to most men) uninviting study, the fruits of which he has 
given to the world in two works hitherto unknown to us, but 
of which we may hereafter give a more particular account. 
The first is a Hellenistic edition of the New Testament, in 
which it is explained by illustrations from the Septuagint; the 
other, Hellenistic Scholia on the New Testament, derived from 
Philo and Josephus, the Apocrypha and Fathers. The almost 
exclusive study of Hellenistic Greek, for so long a period, while 
it must have placed him at the head of this his favourite de- 
partment, has not failed to contract and distort his views of 
other subjects, and if not to originate at least to strengthen 
habits of weak and inconclusive reasoning, the more surprising 
because found connected both with learning and with moral 
qualities, which entitle their possessor to the most unfeigned 
respect. Of this logical deficiency, or intellectual dispropor- 
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tion, we have been painfully sensible in trying to obtain a clear 
view of the author’s doctrine as propounded in the book before 
us, and of the grounds on which it rests,—the result of which 
‘attempt, such as it is, we shall now proceed to lay before our 
readers, with a few necessary comments of our own. 

The title may be thought a misnomer by a superficial reader 
of the volume, because, instead of being an apology, it really 
asserts a claim or pretension of the highest kind. But this is 
in strict accordance with the ancient and patristic usage of 
the Greek word, as applied to those intrepid arguments, in which 
the early champions of the Christian faith demanded for it, at 
the hands of heathen emperors and wise men, not toleration or 
indulgence, but submissive recognition, as of an infallible au- 
thoritative revelation. As the word apology, however, in its 
popular and modern acceptation, does notconvey to the English 
reader the true character of Mr Grinfield’s doctrine, it is the 
more important that it be intelligibly stated; a service which 
it can hardly be said to have received at the hands of its re- 
spected author, but which even the humblest of his critics, who 
has ascertained his meaning, may, without the least presump- 
tion, undertake to do instead of him. That the reader may be 
in a situation to do justice to this statement, and the comments 
which shall follow it, we beg leave to refresh his memory by a 
very brief preliminary statement, with respect to the history 
of opinion on the subject of the Septuagint version. 

The traditional history of its origin is well known. Accord- 
ing to its most embellished form, the seventy-two translators, 
sent from Jerusalem to Egypt at the request of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, were shut up singly or two and two in cells, and pro- 
duced as many independent versions, which were found on 
comparison to tally, word for word. The miraculous part of 
this account is wanting in the oldest narratives upon the sub- 
ject. Whether either form of the tradition has respect to the 
Law in the wide sense as meaning the Old Testament, or in 
the strict sense as meaning the Pentateuch, is still a matter of 
dispute. That the whole was certainly not the work of the 
same hands, and probably not of the same age, is clear from 
the glaring inequality of the execution, and the difference of 
Greek style, idiom, and diction, in the several parts. Common 
to all accounts, and now universally admitted, are the facts, 
that this translation was completed long before the birth of 
Christ, and was in common use among the Jews at the time of 
his appearance. The contemporary Jewish writers, Philo and 
Josephus, habitually quote it in their writings. The best his- 
torical critics are agreed that it was used even in the syna- 
gogues, wherever the Greek language was vernacular or gene- 
rally known. In the New Testament itself it is continually 
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quoted or referred to. Mr Grinfield, whose protracted Hellen- 
istic studies entitle him to speak with some authority, main- 
tains that this is true to a far greater extent than is commonly 
alleged on one side or admitted on the other. Be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt, that the Hellenistic Jews, for 
many generations, received the Septuagint as an authentic ver- 
sion of their Scriptures. It is equally certain that they after- 
wards rejected it, and that between the advent of our Lord 
and the completion of the Babylonish Talmud in or before the 
sixth century of the Christian era, a feeling of hostility to this 
translation had begun to prevail among the learned Jews, and 
sometimes found vent in expressions still on record that are 
absolutely ludicrous. Such are the sayings often quoted, that 
darkness overspread the earth when the Septuagint version 
was completed, and that the sin of making it, if not of using it, 
was equal in atrocity to that of making or worshipping the 
golden calf. 

This total change in the estimation of the Septuagint version 
by the Jews themselves is commonly ascribed to the virulence 
of antichristian controversy. The advocates of Christianity 
after the first generation were familiar only with this form of 
the Old Testament, and their Jewish adversaries would natu- 
rally fall back on the inspired original, as well when the ver- 
sion really failed to give the true sense, as when worsted in 
argument and anxious for a pretext of retreat. At the same 
time, this effect would be promoted by the gradual disuse of 
the Greek language in extensive regions, where the Jews would 
naturally and most justly prefer the inspired original to a ver- 
sion never perfect and continually growing less intelligible. 
But whatever may have caused this revolution of opinion and 
of feeling in the Jews, there can be no doubt that it led, by a 
violent reaction, to the opposite extreme among the Christians. 
In proportion as one party learned to depreciate the Septua- 
gint, and to insist upon the permanent and exclusive claims of 
the inspired text, the adverse party, to whom that text was 
for the most part inaccessible, clung to the famous and time- 
honoured version which to them had so long held the place of 
an original. The honour which had practically thus been put 
upon it, now began to be even theoretically claimed for it. A 
version originally made in the noblest and most cultivated of 
all human tongues, and subsequently honoured by the compo- 
sition of inspired books in the same dialect, and by the adop- 
tion of its religious terminology, as well as by direct quotations 
from it, might very plausibly'be represented as itself invested 
with divine authority, and as having thereby superseded the 
original. This doctrine was not only soothing to the pride, 
but indulgent to the ignorance and indolence of those who were 
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familiar with Greek, either as their mother tongue or as the 
language of polite and learned intercourse, but who could only 
make themselves acquainted with Hebrew by laborious exer- 
tion, and who shared in the Greek and Roman prejudice 
against it as a language of Barbarians. From these, and 
possibly from other causes, which we cannot now stop to in- 
vestigate, the Septuagint became established in the Greek 
Church, either in theory or practice, as the very Word of God, 
to the virtual if not the nominal exclusion of the Hebrew text. 

The next stage in the progress of opinion on this subject is 
one by no means difficult to trace. In proportion as Greek 
gave way to Latin in the western provinces, and Jerome’s direct 
translation from the Hebrew supplanted the Greek version, 
there arose a party whose interest it was to deny the authority 
which had so long been conceded to the Septuagint. Many 
of these insisted on transferring the usurped pre-eminence to 
their own oracle, the Vulgate, while the more enlightened were 
content to claim it for the Hebrew text, as the inspired ori- 
ginal. This claim was urged with new zeal at the time of the 
Reformation and the Revival of Letters which preceded it. 
Its advocates, however, still cherished a profound respect for 
the Septuagint, as a version venerable from its antiquity and 
signally honoured by our Lord and his apostles. The remark- 
able agreement, in a multitude of cases, between the New Tes- 
tament quotations and this version, led some learned men to 
the conclusion, that although not inspired, it presented the 
true sense of the original in a purer form than the existing 
Hebrew text, which they supposed to have been corrupted, 
either fraudulently by the Jews or inadvertently by others. 

In opposition to this new view of the matter it was after- 
wards unanswerably argued, that in order to entitle any ver- 
sion to the preference above even a corrupted original, it must 
be proved to have been made before the alleged corruption, 
with strict correctness and fidelity, and to have been itself pre- 
served from all corruption ; requisitions which can never be 
complied with by this or any other ancient version. What- 
ever reasons, therefore, may exist for considering the Hebrew 
text corrupt, the very same reasons must forbid the substitu- 
tion of a version for it. At the same time it was argued, that 
since the Hebrew text could not have been corrupted before 
Christ, or he would not have sanctioned it, both negatively, by 
his silence as to any such corruption, and positively, by appeal- 
ing to the Scriptures as they then existed; since the possibility 
of subsequent corruption was precluded by the mutual vigil- 
ance of Jews and Christians ; and since the only motive of the 
Jews must have been the desire to expunge the proofs of 
Christ’s Messiahship, which still exist, and are even said to be 
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stronger in the Hebrew than in any ancient version; we have 
every reason to believe, that the Hebrew text has undergone 
less change than that of any ancient version, preserved in the 
ordinary way, without that extreme and almost superstitious 
scrupulosity, with which the Jews are known for ages past to 
have watched over their original Scriptures. 

The tendency of these considerations was to turn the tables, 
or invert the mutual relation of the Hebrew and Greek text of 
the Old Testament. Instead of alleging the corruption of the 
latter and the consequent necessity of appealing to the former, 
those who admitted the validity and force of the reasons just 
recited, but still cherished a traditional respect for the most 
ancient and most highly honoured of all versions, were obliged 
to harmonize their views on both points by maintaining that 
the Septuagint, although at first a perfect or at least a masterly 
translation, had itself been corrupted by the lapse of time, and 
was only entitled to consideration so far as it could be shown 
to have escaped this alterative process. 

From this ground the transition was an easy one to that 
extreme depreciation of the Septuagint, by which some modern 
schools of criticism have been distinguished and even charac- 
terised. Let it once be conceded that the advantage, not 
merely as to inspiration, but even as to purity of text, is on the 
side of the original, and the centrifugal force of these critics 
is so great as to forbid their stopping short of the opposite ex- 
treme. Their fundamental principle is All or Nothing. The 
Septuagint, if not an authoritative standard, must be abso- 
lutely worthless. If not a judge in the last resort, it cannot 
even be a witness. Such, when stripped of their sophistical 
disguises, are the shallow and precipitate reasonings, which 
have led some to the total and contemptuous neglect of this 
most ancient and important version. 

But this ground is.too hollow and factitious to be long oceu- 
pied by candid and enlightened critics ; and: accordingly we 
find that in exact proportion as the strongest and the soundest 
minds of all schools and parties have been sensibly receding 
from other extreme doctrines in relation to the criticism of the 
Scriptures, there has been a similar and simultaneous recession 
from this false position with respect to the Septuagint version. 
It may be regarded as one of the points on which the learned, 
after many oscillations of opinion, have at length subsided into 
an agreement, equally removed from the error of the Fathers 
who regarded the Septuagint version as a second revelation, 
by which the first had been legitimately superseded, and that 
of the contemporary Jews, who, not content with rejecting its 
unauthorized pretensions to take precedence of the Hebrew 
text, repudiated and denounced it as an impious abomination. 

VOL. 1.—NO. Il. x 
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Individual exceptions there will always be; but the great ma- 
jority of learned critics at the present day are just as unani- 
mous in condemning both of these extremes, as in condemning 
those of Buxtorf and Parkhurst with respect to the vowel 
points, or those of the Hebraists and Purists with respect to 
the Greek of the New Testament. 

Such is the wise and learned compromise, if such it may be 
called without awakening unfortunate associations, in which 
the violent disputes and extreme doctrines of preceding ages 
have been forgotten, but which the author of the work before 
us now seeks to disturb by the new and startling doctrine 
here propounded, which is neither simply an advance nor 
simply a recession, but a monstrous mixture of the two, com- 
bining one of the most antiquated forms of opinion on the sub- 
ject with an inconsistent and incongruous extravagance never 
before heard of. The doctrine of the work before us is, that 
the Septuagint version is inspired, and precisely equal in can- 
onical authority to the Hebrew text, or rather paramount to 
it, on account of its close affinity to the New Testament aris- 
ing from community of language, dialect, and diction, and from 
its being directly quoted in the New Testament itself. 

We have called this a new and startling doctrine. Of its 
novelty, we think there can be no doubt. Without pretend- 
ing to assert, of our own knowledge, that it never has been 
broached before, we rely upon the absence of any such intima- 
tion by the author, who is not the man to seek a poor distine- 
tion by suppressing such a fact, if known to him. Without 
directly claiming it, so far as we remember, as his own, he 
does so indirectly by propounding it, not as a mere curious 
speculation, but as a practical remedy for evils which he thinks 
inseparable from all former views, or at least such as none of 
them has ever yet availed to cure. We call the doctrine 
startling on account of the effect which it must have, if true, 
or if received as true, on the whole work of translating and in- 
terpreting the Scriptures, and the obvious necessity of some 
contrivance by which interpreters may steer between a version 
and original alike and equally inspired, but in a multitude of 
cases quite irreconcilable. 

For these reasons we propose to state, as briefly and clearly 
as we can, the grounds of Mr Grinfield’s theory, so far as we 
can ascertain them, scattered as they are throughout his volume, 
with an incoherence so extreme, that, to use a most expressive 
German figure, they might almost seem to have been snowed 
into it. From the first page of the text to the last page of 
the notes, there is a constant iteration of his theme, without 
ever seeming to satisfy himself by clear and full expression of 
his own ideas. The effect of this is aggravated by a very help- 
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less and inartificial style, rendered still more obscure by a 
peculiar mode of punctuation, which the author has invented 
for himself, with the usual result of rendering his sentences 
almost unreadable by others. These facts we are obliged to 
state in justification of our not attempting to give the author’s 
arguments and reasons in his own words,—which would either 
be impossible or useless,—but with all fidelity, as if we were 
speaking for ourselves. 

1. In the first place, Mr Grinfield seems to think it a priori 
probable, that before the change from a local and temporary 
dispensation to an ecumenical and final one, the revelation 
which had been originally given in the language of the chosen 
people, and thereby sealed up from the world at large, would 
be transfused, under Divine direction, into a language more 
extensively known and common to all civilized and cultivated 
nations. Such a transfusion would at least make the analogy 
between the Word and Church of God more perfect. As the 
latter was to undergo a total change of form before the change 
of dispensations and in order to it, why should not the former 
undergo a like change for precisely the same purpose? Now 
there was such a version of the Hebrew Scriptures made, in 
the interval between the Old and New Testament, into what 
was then becoming the xo: d:éAexro¢ of the civilized world, and 
under circumstances certainly remarkable, even when stripped 
of all mythical embellishment. Can this coincidence be purely 
accidental or without significance? Such seems to be the a 
priori argument for Mr Grinfield’s doctrine, ever present to his 
mind, though nowhere very clearly stated. 

2. This antecedent probability, arising from the mutual re- 
lation of the old and new economy, our author seems to think 
confirmed by the fact, that when the New Testament was writ- 
ten, it was written in the very language of this ancient version; 
not merely in Greek, but in that very kind of Greek, that 
strange local or provincial Greek, the earliest specimens of 
which are furnished by the Septuagint version. Why was not 
the New Testament, as well as the Old, written in Hebrew ? 
Because it was no longer meant to be a local but a universal 
revelation. Why then not in Attic Greek, or in the Mace- 
donian dialect, to which the conquests of Alexander had im- 
parted such extensive currency? Our author's answer to this 
question, if we rightly apprehend him, is, because the Old 
Testament had already been translated into Greek, and thus 
provided an appropriate idiom and vocabulary for the New Re- 
velation. 

3. In accordance with this view of the matter, it is urged, 
that the whole religious terminology or theological nomencla- 
ture of the New Testament, instead of being borrowed from 
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the classics or invented de novo, is derived in mass from the 
Septuagint version. This is one of the most interesting points 
of Mr Grinfield’s argument, and one which his peculiar studies 
must have specially prepared him to illustrate. But we look 
in vain for any detailed statement of the facts in this book, 
and can only hope to find it in one or the other of his Hellen- 
istic works already mentioned. His argument derived from 
it appears to be, that this use of the version by inspired 
writers puts it on a footing of equality with the New Testa- 
ment itself. 

4. The grand argument, however, upon which our author 
seems to rest, is the use made of the Septuagint in quotation. 
Why should inspired writers quote it, even where it differs 
from the Hebrew, if it was not a part of Scripture, and as such 
entitled to be so used, as a matter, not of mere convenience, but 
of right and duty! Mr Grinfield strives to fortify this argu- 
ment, which is in fact his main defence, by urging that this 
use of the Greek version is far more extensive than has usually 
been imagined even by its advocates. For the detailed proof 
of this general statement, he seems to refer to his Hellenistic 
edition of the New Testament. But whether it be true or 
false, is a question which can only affect the force and not the 
validity of the argument. For this reason we shall not dis- 
pute it, but allow it all the weight which Mr Grinfield con- 
siders it as adding to this part of his ratiocination. 

5. We hardly know whether we should mention, as an inde- 
pendent argument, a reason upon which the author lays great 
stress, and of which he speaks repeatedly with great excite- 
ment, as a new and wonderful discovery, imparted to himself, 
he almost seems to think, by special revelation. This is the 
supposed fact, that our Saviour, in his childhood, was taught 
to read the Septuagint version. However interesting such a 
fact may be historically, we are wholly at a loss to understand 
the weight attached to it by Mr Grinfield in this argument. 
It seems to have occurred to him after he began to write the 
work before us, and to have so affected his religious sensibili- 
ties, that without attempting any proof of the alleged fact, or 
showing how it is to be applied, he merely dwells upon it in a 
kind of rapture, which is much more edifying than convincing. 

6. Subsidiary to these arguments is one derived from cer- 
tain practical effects which have resulted, and, according to 
our author, must result, from a refusal to regard the Septua- 
gint version as canonical and equally inspired with the Hebrew 
Bible and Greek Testament. We were struck, in our perusal 
of the volume, with the number and variety of evils, which the 
author, sometimes quite ingeniously, derives from this unsus- 
pected source. The greater number we have quite forgotten, 
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having taken no pains to record them, and are not disposed 
to go back now in search of them. Two of the most impor- 
tant, which we still retain, may serve as samples of the rest. 
The first is, what the author more than once describes as 
German and American neology, for which “bad eminence” 
our country is indebted to the learned scepticism of Mr Nor- 
ton. This neology is traced, we scarcely know by what means, 
to the neglect of Hellenistic learning and exclusive study of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. A more plausible deduction of the 
same sort is the one that traces to this origin the Judaizing 
spirit of the Puritans and Millenarians. These, however, are 
mere adjuncts to the main arguments before recited, with 
which they must either stand cr fall, and to which the com- 
ments which we have to offer will be consequently limited. 

Our first remark is, that the arguments adduced by Mr 
Grinfield either prove too little or too much. If, as he quietly 
assumes, “things must be as they may,” if possibility, neces- 
sity, and certainty, are all identical or mutually presuppose 
each other, then he has certainly demonstrated, that an in- 
spired translation of the Hebrew Scriptures not only might 
but must be made before the change of dispensations, and that 
only such a version could have possibly supplied the terms re- 
quired to express the peculiar truths of Christianity, and that 
from such a version only could our Lord and his apostles pos- 
sibly have quoted. But if all this, though admitted to be pos- 
sible, and therefore credible when proved, cannot be proved 
at all; if an uninspired and imperfect vision, providentially 
provided, would have answered all the purposes in question ; 
if from such a version the inspired writers of a later date might 
be led to draw their terms and their quotations, under a Divine 
direction shielding them from error; then the fact that all 
this really took place is no proof that the Septuagint version 
was really inspired, but only that it was employed in the pro- 
motion of a great and glorious providential purpose, which we 
heartily believe and are as ready to maintain as Mr Grinfield 
can be. 

If, on the other hand, it be assumed that an inspired Greek 
version was essential to the end proposed, the argument proves 
too much for our author’s purpose, since it proves that the 
Hebrew text was thenceforth useless, being superseded by a 
version equally inspired, and therefore really a new revelation, 
adapted and intended tosucceed and doaway withthe old; which 
is precisely the old doctrine held by some of the Fathers, and 
the practical belief of the Greek Church at this day, against 
which Mr Grinfield here protests with more solemnity than 
logic. 

“But the fatal objection to this doctrine is, that the inspired 
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text and the inspired version do not agree. It is in vain that 
Mr Grinfield tries to overcome this difficulty, by maintaining 
that the Hebrew must be interpreted according to the Sep- 
tuagint. There are cases in which this would be as hopeless 
as to make one verse in the translation determine the sense of 
an entirely different verse in the original. Our author strives 
indeed to do the impossible, by pretending that our knowledge 
of the meaning of Hebrew words is derived from the Septua- 
gint version. He might almost as well say that our knowledge 
of Homer is derived from Virgil. The meaning of most words 
in the Hebrew Bible is as well ascertained by tradition, usage, 
and analogy, as those of any other ancient writings. This 
notion belongs to a system or a school which we had fondly 
believed to be long since exploded, but which seems to linger 
still in England. Its resuscitation here is only one of many 
proofs, that Mr Grinfield has no very profound knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. If he had, this book must have con- 
tained at least some incidental proof of it. If he had, he could 
scarcely have confounded the Samaritan Pentateuch with the 
Samaritan Version, as he seems to do on p. 169. If he had, 
he could not possibly have entertained such superstitious no- 
tions as to the terrible obscurity and difficulty of the language, 
upon which his doctrine with respect to the necessity of an 
inspired version seems to rest. All these erroneous prepos- 
sessions would be instantly dispelled by the most elementary 
knowledge of the language itself. If our suspicions as to this 
point are well founded, we cannot regard it as a proof of Mr 
Grinfield’s wisdom, that he should have spent thirty years in 
studying the version without ever secking to compare it with 
the original, which he admits to be equally inspired. We can 
only explain this by supposing, what is probable for other 
reasons, that his recognition of the Hebrew text is merely 
nominal, and that to all practical intents and purposes he looks 
upon the Septuagint version as complete in itself and all-suffi- 
cient. 

If, on the other hand, he really believes, that the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are co-ordinate parts of the inspired canon, 
how can he account for the irreconcilable discrepancies be- 
tween them? That such discrepancies exist is as notorious 
to all who have compared them, as that Greek and Hebrew 
are written in opposite directions. If their existence is ac- 
counted for by assuming a corruption of the text, on which 
side are we to assume it? Why should the inspired original 
be suffered to become corrupt any more than the inspired 
version? Or why should a version be inspired and then 
abandoned to corruption, so as to defeat its very purpose ? 
And if either is essentially corrupted, what assurance have we 
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that the other is not! If it be said that the truth sometimes 
lies on one side and sometimes on the other, then as wide a 
door is opened to the discretion or caprice of the interpreter, 
as by any of those systems of neology which fill the mind of 
Mr Grinfield with horror. 

Little as we have said, it is enough, we think, to show, that 
of all conceivable hypotheses, in reference to the mutual rela- 
tion of the Greek and Hebrew text of the Old Testament, this 
is the most improbable a priori, as well as the most destitute 
of proof a posteriori ; the most irrational in theory, as well as 
the most inconvenient, useless, and unsafe in practice. We 
are far from denying that our author’s arguments, though 
loosely and confusedly expressed, have some plausibility and 
force; but in the same degree that this is true, they tend not 
to establish his belief but to refute it. They all prove either 
nothing or too much. The shafts of his logic either fall short 
of the mark, or shoot beyond it towards the very point which 
he was anxious to avoid. So far as they have any force, they 
all go to demonstrate that the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment is either sufficient or superfluous. 

A more inventive or less candid writer might have framed, 
out of the very same materials, a theory which, although false, 
would not have been so easily refuted. By alleging that the 
Septuagint text was not a version but a new and improved 
form of the Old Testament revelation, designed to supersede 
the Hebrew text for ever, every one of the absurdities and con- 
tradictions which embarrass Mr Grinfield’s mongrel system 
might have been avoided, and every one of the important ends 
at which he aims accomplished. It is to this conclusion, 
though he does not seem to know it, that his a priori argu- 
ment legitimately tends. For this he might have urged the 
analogy of the Hebrew and Greek Matthew, as now explained 
and held by many eminent authorities. In this way, too, he 
would have freed himself from the necessity of reconciling two 
co-ordinate butinconsistent revelations—a necessity which now 
hangs like a millstone round the neck of his beloved but pre- 
destined whimsey. 

But while such a doctrine would have been exempt from 
most of the objections which are urged against the one before 
us, it would still have been exposed to one, extremely simple 
but extremely fatal. The captivating theory which we have 
sketched has every thing to recommend, embellish, and con- 
firm it, if it ean only be proved to be true. But alas, this is 
precisely what cannot be done. The common-sense view of 
the matter to which all judicious critics, and indeed all plain 
men who investigate the subject, will still come back at last, 
is, that if we once admit the divine origin of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures to be fairly proved—and this hypothesis is common 
to all the theories of which we have been speaking—we are 
bound by every law of reason and religion to hold fast to it, 
until it can be shown to have been abrogated, not by an in- 
genious array of probabilities and plausible analogies, but by 
direct conclusive evidence, as clear and strong as that which 
demonstrates the original inspiration of the Hebrew Bible. 
But how immeasurably far short of such evidence does that 
fall, which consists in showing that a Greek Old Testament 
was greatly needed, and that Christ and his Apostles used it 
as a storehouse of religious phraseology and a source of illus- 
trative quotation. All this might have been done with an in- 
spired and faultless version; but it might also have been done 
with a human and imperfect one; and therefore the bare fact 
that it was done can prove nothing, either one way or the 
other. 

From the publication of this volume we should be happy to 
anticipate two benefits. The first is, the confirmed belief of 
the true doctrine, which it labours among others to demolish. 
The second is, a general return to the enlightened, rational, 
and diligent study of the Septuagint version, not apart from 
the Hebrew text and in a kind of opposition to it, which can 
only lead to such results as those developed in the book before 
us; but in such connection with it and subordination to it, as 
will furnish the best safeguards against both extremes, that of 
ignorant or prejudiced depreciation, as well as that of over- 
weening admiration and idolatrous attachment. 


Art. IV.—Remarks on the Princeton Review, Vol. XXII. No. 
IV. Art. VII. By Epwarps A. Park, Abbot Professor in 


Andover Theological Seminary. Bibliotheca Sacra, January 
1851. Art. LX. 


WE are really sorry to find that Professor Park has been so 
much pained by our review of his Convention Sermon. His 
reply evinces a great deal of wounded feeling. The transparent 
veil which he has thrown over his acerbities, only renders them 
the more noticeable. A homely face may pass in a crowd with- 
out attracting much attention; but if its unfortunate owner 
attempt to conceal it by a gauze mask, every eye will be turned 
upon him. He had better put the mask in his pocket, and 
let his face pass for what it is. Some allowance must be made 
for our author. When a man delivers a discourse with great 
eclat, it must, we presume, be very painful to find that the 
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reading public does not confirm the verdict of the admiring 
audience. This is a very common occurrence. Instead, how- 
ever, of being satisfied with the obvious solution of this fami- 
liar fact, the author, if a politician, is very apt to attribute 
such unfavourable judgment to party spirit, and if a preacher, 
to theological bigotry. We are the more disposed to be cha- 
ritable in the present case, because, in our small way, we have 
had a somewhat similar experience. We wrote a review which 
we intended to make a sort of model of candour and courtesy. 
To avoid the danger of misrepresentation, we determined, in- 
stead of giving disconnected extracts of the discourse reviewed, 
to present a full analysis of it, as far as possible in the author’s 
own words; and to guard against discourtesy, we resolved to 
abstain from all personal remarks, and to confine ourselves to 
the theory under discussion. We flattered ourselves that we 
had been tolerably successful as to both these points. Partial 
friends confirm us in our self-complacency. Even opponents, 
though dissenting from our opinion of the sermon, acknow- 
ledged the courtesy of the review. Judge, then, of our chagrin 
to learn that it is a tissue of misrepresentations, filled with 
arguments ad captandum vulgus and ad invidiam, unblushing in 
its misstatements,* violating not only the rules of logic, but 
the canons of fair criticism, and even the laws of morals, the 
offspring of theological bigotry and sectional jealousy, &c., &e. 
All this may be accounted for in various ways, except so far as 
the imputation of unworthy motives is concerned. That we 
are ata loss how toexplain. Does not Professor Park know in 
his heart that it would be a matter of devout thanksgiving to 
all Old-school men to beassured that theirdoctrines were taught 
at Andover? Does he suppose there is a man among them 
capable, from motives conceivable or inconceivable, of wishing 
that error should be there inculeated? If he can cherish such 
suspicions, he is of all Christian men the most to be pitied. 
Having failed so entirely to understand the Sermon, we shall 
not be presumptuous enough to pretend to understand the Re- 
ply. It is not our purpose, therefore, to review it in detail. 
We must let it pass and produce its legitimate effect, whatever 
that may be. We take a deep interest, however, in the main 
point at issue, which is nothing more nor less than this: Is that 
system of doctrine embodied in the creeds of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, in its substantial and distinctive features, 
true as to its form as well as to its substance? Are the pro- 
positions therein contained true as doctrines; or are they 
merely intense expressions, true, not in the mode in which they 
are there presented, but only in a vague, loose sense, which 


* Professor Park says repeatedly his reviewer does not blush to say this, and does 
not blush to say that. 
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the intellect would express in a very different form? Are these 
creeds to be understood as they mean, and do they mean what 
they say; or is allowance to be made for their freedom, abate- 
ment of their force; are their terms to beconsidered antiquated, 
and their spirit only as still in force? For example, when 
these creeds speak of the imputation of Adam’s sin, is that to 
be considered as only an intense form of expressing “ the defi- 
nite idea, that we are exposed to evil in consequence of his 
sin?”* This is surely a question of great importance. 

From an early period in the history of the Church, there 
have been two great systems of doctrine in perpetual conflict. 
The one begins with God, the other with man. The one has 
for its object the vindication of the Divine supremacy and 
sovereignty in the salvation of men; the other has for its 
characteristic aim the assertion of the rights of human nature. 
It is specially solicitous that nothing should be held to be true, 
which cannot be philosophically reconciled with the liberty 
and ability of man. It starts with a theory of free agency 
and of the nature of sin, to which all the anthropological doc- 
trines of the Bible must be made to conform. Its great prin- 
ciples are, first, that “all sin consists in sinning;” that there 
can be no moral character but in moral acts; secondly, that 


* Sermon, p. 535. In the following article, the references to Professor Park’s ser- 
mon are to the edition of it contained in the Bib. Sacra for July 1850; and those to 
his remarks on the Princeton Review are the Bib. Sacra for January 1851. That the 
point at issue is what is stated in the text, will be made more apparent in the sequel; 
for the present it may be sufficient to refer to the following passages. In giving his 
reasons for the title of the sermon, Professor Park says: ‘‘ Secondly, The title was 
selected as a deferential and charitable one. The representations which are classified 
under the theology of feeling are often sanctioned as ‘ the true theology,’ by the men 
who delight most in employing them. What the sermon would characterize as images, 
illustrations, and intense expressions, these men call doctrines.” ‘* We call one sys- 
tem of theology ‘ rational’ or ‘liberal,’ simply because it is so called by its advocates; 
much more then may we designate by the phrase ‘ emotive theology,’ those represen- 
tations which are so tenaciously defended by multitudes as truth fitted both for the 
feeling and the judgment.”—(Remarks, p. 140.) 

“ A creed, if true to its original end, should be in sober prose, should be understood 
as it means, and mean what it says, should be drawn out with a discriminating, ba- 
lancing judgment, so as to need no allowance for its freedom, no abatement of its force, 
and should not be expressed in antiquated terms, lest men regard its spirit as likewise 
obsolete. It belongs to the province of the analyzing, comparing, reasoning intellect; 
and if it leave this province for the sake of intermingling the phrases of an impassioned 
heart, it confuses the soul, it awakens the fancy and the feelings to disturb the judg- 
ment, it sets a believer at variance with himself by perplexing his reason with meta- 
phors and his imagination with logic; it raises feuds in the church by crossing the 
temperaments of men, and taxing one party to demonstrate similes, another to feel 
inspired by abstractions. Hence the logomachy which has always characterized the 
defence of such creeds. ‘The inteliect, no less than the heart, being out of its element, 
wanders through dry places, seeking rest and finding none. Men are thus made un- 
easy with themselves, and therefore acri i gainst each other; the imaginative 
zealot does not understand the philosophical explanation, and the philosopher does 
not sympathize with the imaginative style of the symbol; and as they misunderstand 
each other, they feel their weakness, and ‘ to be weak is to be miserable,’ and misery 
not only loves but also makes company, and thus they sink their controversy into a 
contention and their dispute into a quarrel; nor will they ever find peace until they 

fine their intellect to its rightful sphere and understand it according to what it 
says, and their feeling to cts province and interpret its language according to what it 
means, rendering unto poetry the things that are designed for poetry, and unto prose 
what belongs to prose.”—(Sermon, p. 554.) 
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the power to the contrary is essential to free agency; that a 
free agent may always act contrary to any influence, not de- 
structive of his freedom, which can be brought to bear upon 
him; thirdly, that ability limits responsibility ; that men are 
responsible only so far as they have adequate power to do 
what is required of them, or that they are responsible for no- 
thing not under the control of the will.* From these princi- 


* We give from authoritative symbols and writings a few extracts confirming the 

account given in the text of the two systems referred to. 
Our Relation to Adam. 

Apology of the Confession of the Remonstrants, p. 84—‘ Fatentur Remonstrantes, 
peccatum Adami a Deo imputatum dici posse posteris ejus, quatenus Deus posteros 
Adami eidem malo, cui Adamus per peccatum obnoxium se reddidit, obnoxios nasci 
voluit, sive quatenus Deus malum, quod in poenam Adamo inflictum fuerat, in poste- 
ros ejus dimanare et transire permisit. At nihil cogit eos dicere, peccatum Adami 
posteris ejus sic fuisse a Deo imputatum, quasi Deus posteros Adami revera censuisset 
ejusdem cum Adamo peccati et culpz, quam Adamus commiserat, reos.”’ 

Limborch, Theol. Christ. 3. 3. 8—“* Quod itaque imputationem peccati Adami attinet, 
qua statuitur, Deum primum Adami et Evae peccatum omnibus ipsorum posteris ita 
imputasse, ut omnium peccatum sit, omnesque in Adamo peccaverint, et propterea 
mortis ac condemnationis zeterne rei facti sint, eam impugnamus.” 

Ibid., 3. 3.19— Dicimus, Deum innoxios posteros non punire ob peccatum Adami,” 

Original Sin. 

Apol. Conf. Remonstr. p. 84—-“* Peccatum originale nec habent (Remonstrantes) pro 
peccato proprie dicto, quod posteros Adami odio Dei dignos faciat, nec pro malo, 
quod per modum proprie dictz poenz ab Adamo in posteros dimanet, sed pro malo, 
infirmitate, vitio aut quocunque tandem alio nomine vocetur. .... . Peccatum au- 
tem originis non esse malum culpz proprie dictze, quod vocant, ratio manifesta ar- 
guit; malum culpz non est, quia nasci plane involuntarium est, ergo et nasci cum 
hac aut illa labe, infirmitate, vitio vel malo. . . . . . Multo minus itaque fieri potest, 
ut sit culpa simul et poena.” 

Limborch, Theol. Christ. 3. 4.4—‘ Nullam scriptura in infantibus corruptionem esse 
docet, quae vere ac proprie sit peccatum. 4, 5. Absurdum est statuere, Deum homi- 
nes punivisse corruptione tali, quz vere ac proprie dictum est peccatum, et ex qua 
omnia actualia peccata, tanquam ex fonte, necessario scaturiunt, et deinde propter illam 
corruptionem homines denuo punire poena inferni.” 

Ivid., 4. 7—“* Nullum peccatum poena dignum est involuntarium, quia nihil magis 
debet esse voluntarium, quam quod hominem poenz et quidem gravissime, aeterns 
nempe, et summorum cruciatuum, reum facit. Atqui corruptio originaria est involun- 
taria.” 

Ibid., 3. 4. 1—“ Inclinatio illa (ad peccandum) proprie dictum peccatum non est aut 
peccati habitus ab Adamo in ipsos propagatus, sed naturalis tantum inclinatio habendi 
id quod carni gratum est.” 

Pelagius apud August. de Peccato Orig. 14—“ Omne bonum ac malum, quo vel lau- 
dabiles vel vituperabiles sumus, non nobiscum oritur, sed agitur: capaces enim utri- 
usque rei: non pleni nascimur: et ut sine virtute, ita et sine vitio procreamur; atque 
ante actionem propriz voluntatis, id solum in homine est, quod Deus condidit.” Hpzst. 
ad Demetr. c. 3—* Volens que Deus rationabilem voluntarii boni munere et liberi 
arbitrii potestate donare, utriusque partis possibilitatem homini inserendo proprium 
ejus fecit, esse quod velit: ut boni ac mali capax, naturaliter utrumque posset, et ad 
alterutrum voluutatem deflecteret.”’ A. def. 2—“ Iterum quzrendum est, peccatum vol- 
untatis an necessitatis est? Si necessitatis est, peccatum non est; si voluntatis, vitari 
potest. 5. Iterum querendum est, utrumne debeat homo sine peccato esse. Procul 
dubio debet. Si debet, potest: si non potest, ergo non debet. Et si non debet homo 
esse sine peccato, debet ergo cum peccato esse; et jam peccatum non erit, si illud de- 
beri constiterit.” 

The maxim, Si debet, potest, has become immortal. It is the groundwork of the 
whole system to which it belongs, and is constantly repeated by its advocates, whether 
philosophers or theologians. In reference to Kant’s Jch Soll, also kann ich, Miller 
pithily answers: “ Ich Sollte freilich konnen, aber Ich kann nicht.”—(Miiller’s Lehre 
von der Siinde, Band. ii. s. 116.) 

Dr Beecher, in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 1828, held the following pope “The 
Reformers with one accord taught that the sin of Adam was imputed to all his pos- 
terity, and that a corrupt nature descends from him to every one of his posterity, in 
consequence of which infants are unholy, unfit for heaven, and justly exposed to fu- 
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ples it follows that there can be no such thing as “ original 
righteousness,” that is, a righteousness in which man was origi- 
nally created. Whatever moral character he had, must have 
been the result of hisown acts. Neither can there be any “ori- 
ginal sin,” ¢. e. an innate, hereditary, sinful corruption of nature. 
Whatever effect Adam’s apostasy may have had upon himself 
or on his posterity; whether it left his nature uninjured, and 
merely changed unfavourably his circumstances; or whether our 
nature was thereby deteriorated so as to be prone to sin, it was 
not itself rendered morally corrupt or sinful. Adam was in 
no such sense the head and representative of his race, that his 
sin is the ground of our condemnation. Every man, according 
to this system, stands his probation for himself, and is not 
under condemnation until he voluntarily trangresses some 
known law, for it is only such transgression that falls under 
the category of sin. In regeneration, according to the prin- 
ciples above stated, there cannot be the production of a new 
moral nature, principle, or disposition, as the source of holy 
exercises. That change must consist in some act of the soul, 
something which lies within the sphere of his own power, some 
act of the will, or some change subject to the will. The influ- 
ence by which regeneration is effected must be something which 


ture punishment.’’—“ Our puritan fathers adhered to the doctrine of original sin as 
consisting in the imputation of Adam's sin, and in a hereditary depravity; and this 
continued to be the received doctrine of the churches of New England, until after the 
time of Edwards. He adopted the views of the Reformers on the subject of original 
sin and a depraved nature transmitted by descent. But after him this mode of stat- 
ing the subject was gradually changed, until long since, the prevailing doctrine in 
New England (?) has been, that men are not guilty of Adam's sin, and that depravity 
is not of the substance of the soul, nor an inherent physical quality, but is wholly vo- 
luntary, and consists in a transgression of the law in such circumstances as constitute 
responsibility and desert of punishment.” 


Work of Christ and Justification. 


The objections of Socinians against the Church doctrine of satisfaction, says Bret- 
schneider, led Grotius to refer the satisfaction of Christ to the justitia Dei rectoria. 
According to this theory he says, “ The satisfaction consists in this, that Christ pro- 
perly endured no punishment, but, innocent in himself, voluntarily submitted to 
suffering and death, in order that men might not be punished, and that God was 
= 628.) this atonement made to his law or government.”—(Systemat. Entwicke- 

ung, p. 628. 

Limborch, Apol. thes. 3. 21—“ Satisfactio Christi dicitur, qua pro nobis poenas omnes 
luit peccatis nostris debitas, easque perferendo et exhauriendo, divine justitiz satis- 
fecit. Verum illa sententia nullum h« det in Scriptura fundamentum. Mors Christi 
vocatur sacrificium pro peccato; atqui sacrificia non sunt solutiones debitorum, neque 
plenariae pro peccatis satisfactiones; sed, illis peractis, conceditur gratuita peccati re- 
missio.” 

Curcelleus, Rel. Christ. Instit. 5. 19. 16— Non ergo, ut putant, satisfecit Christus 
patiendo omnes poenas, quas peccatis nostris merueramus: nam primo istud ad sacri- 
ficii rationem non pertinet; sacrificia enim non sunt solutiones debitorum: secundo 
Christus non est passus mortem zternam, quae erat poena peccato debita, nam paucis 
tantum horis in cruce pependit et tertia die resurrexit. Imo etiamsi mortem eternam 
pertulisset, non videtur satisfacere potuisse pro omnibus totius mundi peccatis 
Quarto ista sententia non potest consistere cum illa remissione gratuita omnium pec- 
catorum, quam Deum nobis in Christo ex immensa sua misericordia concedere, sacra 
literze passim docent.” . 

Ivid., 7. 9. 6—“ Nullibi docet scriptura, justitiam Christi nobis imputari. Et id ab- 
surdum est. Nemo enim in se injustus, aliena justitia potest esse formaliter justus; 
non magis, quam aliena albedine Aethiops esse albus.” 
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can be effectually resisted in the utmost energy of its operation. 
This being the case, the sovereignty of God in the salvation 
of men must of necessity be given up. 

With these views of the nature and liberty of man is con- 
nected a corresponding view of the moral government of God, 
Sin has entered the world because it could not be prevented 
in a moral system. God counteracts and restrains it by every 
means in his power consistent with the continuance of that 
system. The obstacle to its extirpation is the free-will of 
man; and the obstacle to its forgiveness is the license which 
would thereby be given to transgression. As God governs his 
rational creatures by motives, the work of Christ is a device 
to meet both these difficulties. It presents a powerful motive 
to man to forsake sin, and it makes such an exhibition of 
God’s displeasure against sin, as answers in place of its punish- 
ment as a means of moral impression. The work of Christ 
was not a satisfaction to law and justice in the proper sense 
of those terms. Justice in God is simply “ benevolence guided 
by wisdom.” The acceptance of the sinner is the act of a sove- 
reign, dispensing with the demands of the law. The righte- 
ousness of Christ is not imputed to believers, but as the sin of 
Adam was the occasion of certain evils coming on his race, so 
the righteousness of Christ is the occasion of good to his people. 

From these theoretical views, others of a practical nature 
necessarily follow. Conviction of sin must accommodate itself 
to the theory that there is no sin but in the voluntary trans- 
gression of known law; a sense of helplessness must be modi- 
fied by the conviction of ability to repent and believe, to change 
our own heart, and to keep all God’s commands. Faith must 
regard Christ’s work as a governmental display of certain Divine 
attributes. Such directions as, receive Christ, come to him, 
trust in him, commit the keeping of the soul to him, naturally 
give place under this system to the exhortation, submit to God, 
determine to keep his commands, make choice of him in pre- 
ference to the world. The view which this system presents of 
the plan of salvation, of the relation of the soul to Christ, of 
the nature and office of faith, modifies and determines.the whole 
character of experimental religion. 

The system antagonistic to the one just described has for its 
object the vindication of the supremacy of God in the whole 
work of man’s salvation, both because he is in fact supreme, 
and because man being in fact utterly ruined and helpless, no 
method of recovery which does not so regard him is suited to 
his relation to God, or can be made to satisfy the necessities 
of his nature. This system does not exalt a theory of morals 
or of liberty over the Scriptures, as a rule by which they are 
to be interpreted. It accommodates its philosophy to the facts 
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revealed in the Divine Word. As the Bible plainly teaches 
that man was created holy, that he is now born in sin, that 
when renewed by the Holy Ghost he receives a new nature, it 
admits the doctrine of concreated holiness, innate sin, and of 
infused or inherent grace.* It acknowledges Adam as the 


* Our Relation to Adam. 
Lutheran Authorities. 

Form of Concord, p.639—* Primo, quod hoc hereditarium malum sit culpa seu reatus, 
= fit, ut omnes, propter inobedientiam Adz et Hevie, in odio apud Deum, et natura 

ii iree, simus.” 

Form of Concord, p. 643— Seductione Satanz, per lapsum, justo Dei judicio (in 
poenam hominum), justitia concreata seu originalis amissa est.” 

Art. Schm., p. 317—* Peccatum, ab uno homine, ortum esse et introiisse in mundum, 
per cujus inobedientiam omnes homines facti sunt peccatores morti et diabolo obnoxii.” 

Apology for Aug. Con., p. 53—** Defectus et concupiscentia sunt poenz [of Adam’s 
sin, of which the context speaks]; mors et alia corporalia mala, et tyrannis diaboli, 
proprie poenz sunt.” 

Gerhard (tom, ii, p. 132, § 52)—*‘ Adam non ut privatus homo, sed ut caput totius 
humani generis peccavit; et nos, qui in lumbis Adz peccantis delituimus, in et cum 
eo non modo corrupti, sed et rei irze Dei facti sumus.”* 

Quenstedt (vol, ii. p. 53)— Peccatum Adami, per imputationem, nostrum factum 
est, qui omnes posteros cum culpe tum poene implicuit, et ut representator, fons, 
caput et seminarium totius humane nature, suam illis labem aspersit.” 


Reformed Authorities. 

Shorter Catechism — The covenant being made with Adam not only for himself, but 
for his posterity, all mankind descending trom him by ordinary generation, sinned in 
him and fell with him in his first transgression.” 

Formula Consensus Helvetica X.—“ Sicut autem Deus foedus operum cum Adamo 
inivit non tantum pro ipso, sed etiam in ipso, ut capite et stirpe, cum toto genere 
humano. .. .. . Censemus igitur, peccatum Adami omnibus ejus posteris, judicio Dei 
arcano et justo, imputari...... Duplici igitur nomine, post peccatum, homo natura, 
indeque ab ortu suo, antequam ullum actuale peccatum in se admittat, ire ac male- 
dictioni divinze obnoxius est; primum quidem ob ragérraye et inobedientiam, quam in 
Adami lumbis commisit; deinde ob consequentem in ipso conceptu hereditariam cor- 
ruptionem insitam.” 

Original Sin. 
Lutheran Authorities. 

Augsburg Confession, p. 9, (Hase’s Edition)—“ Item docent, quod post lapsum Adz 
omnes homines, secundum naturam propagati, nascantur cum peccato; hoc est, sine 
metu Dei, sine fiducia erga Deum, et cum concupiscentia; quodque hic morbus, seu 
vitium originis, vere sit peccatum, damnans et afferens nunc quoque mortem his, qui 
non renascantur per Baptismum et Spiritum Sanctum. Damnant Pelagianos et alios, 
qui vitium originis negant esse peccatum.” 

Apology for Aug. Con., p. 53—* In scholis transtulerunt huc (adversarii) ex philo- 
sophia prorsus alienas sententias, quod propter passiones nec boni, nec mali simus, nec 
laudemur nec vituperemur. Item, nihil esse peccatum, nisi voluntarium. Hz sen- 
tentie apud philosophos de civili judicio dictz sunt, non de judicio Dei.’’ 

Formof Concord, p.640—* Et primum constat, christianos non tantum, actualiadelicta 
et transgressiones mandatorum Dei peccata esse, agnoscere et detinire debere, sed etiam 
horrendum atque abominabilem illum hereditarium morbum, per quem tota natura 
corrupta est, imprimis pro horribili peccato, et quidem pro principio et capite omnium 
peccatorum (e quo reliquz transgressiones, tanquam e radice nascantur, et quasi e 
scaturigine promanent) omnino habendum esse.” 

Ibid., p. 641—“ Repudiantur igitur et rejiciuntur veterum et recentiorum Pelagia- 
norum falsz opiniones et dogmata vana .... . quod defectus ille et malum heredi- 
tarium non sit proprie et vere coram Deo tale peccatum, propter quod homo filius irze 
et damnationis habeatur.” 


Reformed Authorities. 

Conf. Helv. II. cap. 8—** Qualis (homo, Adam) factus est a lapsu, tales omnes, qui 
ex eo prognati sunt, peccato inquam, morti variisque obnoxii calamitatibus, Peccatum 
autem intelligimus esse nativam illam hominis corruptionem, ex primis illis nostris 
ange: ng in nos omnes derivatam vel propagatam.” Conf. Gall. Art. ii—* Credimus 

oc vitium esse vere peccatum,” &c, 

oro Conf. Art. 15—“ (Peccatum originis) est totius nature corruptio et vitium 

heereditarium, quo et ipsi infantes in matris sue utero polluti sunt, quodque veluti 
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head and representative of his posterity, in whom we had our 
probation, in whom we sinned and fell, so that we come into 
the world under condemnation, being born the children of 
wrath, and deriving from him a nature not merely diseased, 
weakened, or predisposed to evil, but which is “ itself,” as well 


radix omne peccatorum genus in homine producit, ideoque ita foedum et exsecrabile est 
coram Deo, ut ad generis humani condemnationem sufficiat.” 

Articles of the Church of England, Art. 9—“ Peccatum originis .... . est vitium 
et depravatio naturz cujuslibet hominis ex Adamo naturaliter propagati, qua fit, ut 
ab originali justitia quam longissime distet, ad malum sua natura propendeat, et caro 
semper adversus spiritum concupiscat; unde in unoquoque nascentium iram Dei atque 
damnationem meretur.” 

Westminster Confession, ch. 6. 3—“ They [our first parents] being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin [their first sin] was imputed, and the same death in sin 
and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation, 

“5, Thiscorruptionof nature, during this life, doth remain in those that are regenerat- 
ed; and although it be through Christ pardoned and mortified, yet both itself, and all 
the motions thereof, are truly and properly sin.” 


Inability. 
Lutheran Authorities. 

Augsburg Confession, p. 1}5—* De libero arbitrio docent, quod humana voluntas habeat 
aliquam libertatem ad efficiendam civilem justitiam et diligendas res rationi subjectas, 
Sed non habet vim, sine Spiritu Sancto, efficiendz justitize Dei seu justitie spiritualis, 
Damnant Pelagianos et alios, qui docent, quod sine Spiritu Sancto, solis nature viri- 
bus, possimus Deum supra omnes diligere.”’ 

Form of Concord, p. 579—“ Credimus, quantum abest, ut corpus mortuum sei 
vivificare, atque sibi ipsi corporalem vitam restituere possit, tantum ahesse, ut homo 
qui ratione peccati spiritualiter mortuus est, seipsum in vitam spiritualem revocandi 
ullam facultatem habeat.” 

bid., p. 656—* Credimus, quod hominis non renati intellectus, cor et voluntas, in re- 
bus spiritualibus et divinis,ex propriis naturalibus viribus, prorsus nihil intelligere, cre- 
dere, amplecti, cogitare, velle, inchoare, perficere,agere, operari, aut cooperari, possint.” 

ibid., p. 643—* Viribus suis coram Deo nihil aliud nisi peccare potest.” 

Ibid., p. 662—“ Antequam homo per Spiritum Sanctum illuminatur, convertitur, re- 
generatur et trahitur, ex sese et propriis naturalibus suis viribus in rebus spirituali- 
bus, et ad conversionem aut regenerationem suam, nihil inchoare, operari aut coope- 
rari potest, nec plus quam lapis, truncus aut limus.” 


Reformed Authorities. 


Conf. Helv. ii, cap. ix.—“ Constat vero mentem vel intellectum, ducem esse volun- 
tatis, cum autem cecus sit dux, claret quousque et voluntas pertingat. Proinde nul- 
lum est ad bonum homini arbitrium liberum, nondum renato, vires nulle ad perfici- 
endum bonum.” . 

Jbid.—** Ceeterum nemo negat in externis, et regenitos et non regenitos habere 
liberum arbitrium. Damnamus in hac causa Manichzos, qui negant homini bono, ex 
libero arbitrio fuisse, initium mali. Damnamus etiam Pelagianos, qui dicunt homi- 
nem malam sufficienter habere liberum arbitrium, ad faciendum preceptum bonum.” 

Thirty-Nine Articles, Art. x.—“ The condition of man after the fall is such, that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works to faith 
and calling upon God, Therefore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have that good will.” 

French Confession. Art. ix.—* Etsinonnullam habet (homo) boni et mali discretio- 
nem; affirmamus tamen _—s habet lucis mox fieri tenebras, cum de quzerendo Deo 
agitur, adeo ut, sua intelligentia et ratione, nullo modo possit ad eum accedere: Item, 
quamvis voluntate sit preeditus, qua ad hoc vel illud movetur, tamen quum ea sit peni- 
tus sub peccato captiva, nullam prorsus habet ad bonum appetendum libertatem, nisi 
quam ex gratia et Dei dono acceperit.” 

Westminster Confession, ch. ix. 3—“* Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly 
lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation; so as a natural 
man being altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own 
strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.” 


The Work of Christ and Justification. 
Lutheran Authorities. 
Apology for the Aug. Con. p. 93—Christus, quia sine peccato subiit poenam, 
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as “all the motions thereof,” “truly and properly sin.” It 
admits that by this innate, hereditary, moral depravity, men 
are altogether indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good; so that their ability to do good works is not at all of 
themselves, but wholly from the Spirit of Christ. It recog- 
nises justice, as distinguished from benevolence, to be anessential 
attribute of God, an attribute which renders the punishment 
of sin necessary, not merely as a means of moral impression, 
but for its own sake. It therefore regards the work of Christ 
as designed to satisfy justice, and to fulfil the demands of the 
law by his perfect obedience to its precepts, and by enduring 
its penalty in the room and stead of sinners. His righteous- 
ness is so imputed to believers that their justification is not 
merely the act of a sovereign dispensing with law, but the act 
of a judge declaring the law to be satisfied. Regarding man 


et victima pro nobis factus est, sustulit illud jus legis, ne accuset, ne damnet hos, qui 
credunt in ipsum, quia ipse est propitiatio pro eis, propter quam nunc justi reputantur; 
cum autem justi reputentur, lex non potest eos accusare et damnare, etiamsi re ipsa 
legi non satisfecerint.” 

Form of Concord, p. 681—“ Justitia illa, quae coram Deo credentibus ex mera gratia 
imputatur, est obedientia, passio et resurrectio Christi, quibus ille legi nostra causa 
satisfecit, et peccata nostra expiavit. Cum enim Christus non tantum homo, verum 
- Deus et homo sit, in una indivisa persona, tam non fuit legi subjectus, quam non fuit 

passioni et morti (ratione suae person) obnoxius, quia Dominus Legis erat. Eam ob 
causam, ipsius obedientia (non ea tantum, qua Patri paruit in tota sua passione et 
morte, verum etiam, qua nostra causa sponte sese legi subjecit, eamque obedientia illa 
sua implevit) nobis ad justitiam imputatur, ita ut Deus propter totam obedientiam 
(quam Christus agendo et patiendo, in vita et morte sua, nostra causa Patri suo prae- 
stitit) peccata nobis remittat, pro bonis et justis nos reputet, et salute aeterna donet.” 

Quenstenberg—“ Quia non tantum ab ira Dei, justi judicis, liberandus erat homo, sed 
et ut coram Deo possit consistere, justitia ei opus erat, quam nisi impleta lege conse- 
qui non poterat, ideo Christus utrumque in se suscepit, et non tantum passus est pro 
nobis, sed et legi in omnibus satisfecit, ut hec ipsius impletio et obedientia in justi- 
tiam imputaretur.” 

Reformed Authorities. 

Helv. Confession, Cap. 11—* Idcirco Christus est perfectio legis et adimpletio nostra, 
qui ut execrationem legis sustulit, dum factus est pro nobis maledictio, vel execratio, 
ita communicat nobis per fidem adimpletionem suam, nobisque ejus imputantur justitia 
et obedientia.” 

French Confession, Art. 17—“ Testamur, Jesum Christum esse integram et perfec- 
tam nostram ablutionem, in cujus morte plenam satisfactionem nanciscimur.” 

Belgic Confession, Art. xx.—‘* Credimus Deum, qui summe et perfectissime est tum 
misericors tum justus, Filium suum misisse, ut naturam illam assumeret, que per in- 
obedientiam peccaret, ut in ea ipsa natura satisficeret, atque ut Deus de peccato, per 
acerbissimam mortem et passionem Filii sui, justas poenas sumeret.’” 

Heidelberg Cat. \x.—* Quomodo justes es coram Deo? Sola fide in Jesum Christum, 
adeo ut licet mea me conscientia accuset, quod adversus omnia mandata Dei graviter 
peccaverim, nec ullum eorum servaverim, adhec etiamnum ad omne malum propen- 
sus sim, nihilominus tamen (modo hzc beneficia vera animi fiducia amplectar,) sine 
ullo meo merito, ex mera Dei misericordia, mihi perfecta satisfactio, justitia et sanc- 
titas Christi, imputetur ac donetur; perinde ac si nec ullum ipse peccatum admisissem, 
nec ulla mihi labes inhzreret; imo vero quasi eam obedientiam, quam pro me Christus 
preestitit, ipse perfecte przestitissem.” 

Westminister Confession— The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of 
himself, which he,through the eternal Spirit, once offered up unto God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of his Father, and purchased not only reconciliation, but an ever- 
lasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the Father hath 
given unto him”—(Ch. viii. 5.) 

Ibid., ch. xi. 1—“t Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth .... 
by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on him and his righteousness by faith.” 
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in his natural state as spiritually dead and helpless, this system 
denies that regeneration is the sinner’s own act, or that it con- 
sists in any change within his power to effect, or that he can 
prepare himself thereto, or co-operate in it. It is a change in 
the moral state of the soul, the production of a new nature, 
and is effected by the mighty power of God, the soul being the 
subject and not the agent of the change thereby produced. It 
receives a new life, which, when imparted, manifests itself in all 
appropriate holy acts. This life is sustained by the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, to whose influence all right exercises are to 
be referred. Salvation is thus in its provision, application, 
and consummation, entirely of grace. 

Conviction of sin under this system is more than remorse for 
actual transgressions; it is also a sense of the thorough depra- 
vity of the whole nature, penetrating far beneath the acts of 
the soul, affecting its permanent moral states which lie beyond 
the reach of the will;—and a sense of helplessness is more than 
a conviction of the stubbornness of the will; it is a conscious- 
ness of an entire want of power to change those inherent moral 
states in which our depravity principally consists, and a conse- 
quent persuasion that we are absolutely dependent on God. 
Christ is not regarded in this system as simply rendering it 
consistent in God to bestow blessings upon sinners, so that we 
can come to the Father, of ourselves, with a mere obeisance to 
the Lord Jesus for having opened the door. Christ is declared 
to be our righteousness and life; we are united to him, not 
merely in feeling, but by covenant, and vitally by his Spirit, so 
that the life which we live is Christ living inus. He is, there- 
fore, our all, our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption; and consequently what the sinner is called upon to 
do in order to be saved is not merely to submit to God as his 
sovereign, or to make choice of God as his portion,—that in- 
deed he does; but the specific act by which he is saved is 
receiving and resting on Christ alone for salvation. Hence, 
neither benevolence, nor philanthropy, nor any other principle 
of natural piety, is the governing motive of the believer's life, 
but the love of Christ, who loved us and gave himself for us. 
Whether the believer lives, he lives unto the Lord; or whether 
he dies, he dies unto the Lord ; so that living or dying he is the 
Lord's; who for this end both died and rose again, that he might 
be the Lord both of the dead and of the living. 

There are three leading characteristics of this system, by 
which it is distinguished from that to which it stands opposed. 
The latter is characteristically rational. It seeks to explain 
every thing so as to be intelligible to the speculative under- 
standing. The former is confessedly mysterious. The apostle 
pronounces the judgments of God to be unsearchable and his 
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ways past finding out, as they are specially exhibited in the 
doctrines of redemption, and in the dispensations of God to- 
wards our race. The origin of sin, the fall of man, the rela- 
tion of Adam to his posterity, the transmission of his corrupt 
nature to all descended from him by ordinary generation, the 
consistency of man’s freedom with God’s sovereignty, the pro- 
cess of regeneration, the relation of the believer to Christ, and 
other doctrines of the like kind, do not admit of “philosophical 
explanation.” They-cannot be dissected and mapped off so as 
that the points of contact and mode of union with all other 
known truths can be clearly understood ; nor can God’s deal- 
ings with our race be all explained on the common-sense prin- 
ciples of moral government. The system which Paul taught 
was not a system of common-sense, but of profound and awful 
mystery. The second distinguishing characteristic of this 
system is, that its whole tendency is to exalt God and to humble 
man. It does not make the latter feel that he is the great 
end of all things, or that he has his destiny in his own hands. 
It asks, Who hath known the mind of the Lord? or, who hath 
been his counsellor? or, who hath first given to him, and it shall 
be recompensed unto him again? God’s supremacy, the apostle 
teaches us, is seen in his permitting our race to fall in Adam, 
and sin thus by one man to pass on all men, so that by the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation. 
It is seen in the nature of the plan of salvation, which excludes 
all merit on the part of those who are saved, and takes for 
granted their entire helplessness. It is still more clearly mani- 
fested in God’s administration of this economy of mercy; in 
its gradual revelation, in its being so long confined to one 
nation, in its being now made known to one people and not to 
another, in its being applied where it is known to the salva- 
tion of some and to the greater condemnation of others, and 
in the sovereignty which presides over the selection of the 
vessels of mercy. It is not the wise, the great, or the noble 
whom God calls, but the foolish, the base, and those that are 
not, that they who glory should glory in the Lord. Thirdly, 
this system represents God as himself the end. of all his works, 
both in creation and in redemption. It is not the universe, 
but God,—not the happiness of creatures, but the infinitely 
higher end of the divine glory,—which is contemplated in all 
these revelations and dispensations. For of him, through him, 
and to him are all things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 

It is an undeniable historical fact, that this system underlies 
the piety of the church in all ages. It is the great granitic 
formation whose peaks tower toward heaven, and draw thence 
the waters of life, and in whose capacious bosom repose those 
green pastures in which the great Shepherd gathers and sus- 
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tains his flock. It has withstood all changes, and it still stands. 
Heat and cold, snow and rain, gentle abrasion and violent con- 
vulsions, leave it as it was. Itcannot be moved. In ourown 
age and country, this system of doctrine has had to sustain a 
renewed conflict. It has been assailed by argument, by ridi- 
cule, by contempt. It has been pronounced absurd, obsolete, 
effete, powerless. It has withstood logic, indignation, wit, and 
even the Hexagon. Still it stands.* What, then, is to be 
done? Professor Park, with rare ingenuity, answers, “ Let us 
admit its truth, but maintain that it does not differ from the 
other system. There are two theologies,—one for the feelings, 
the other for the intellect; or what may be made to mean pre- 
cisely the same thing, two forms of one and the same theology,— 
the one precise and definite, designed to satisfy the intelligence, 
the other vague and intense, adapted to the feelings. Both are 
true, for at bottom they are the same. It is in vain to deny this 
old theology. It isin the Bible, in the creeds, in the liturgies, 
in the hymns of the church, and in the hearts of God’s people. 
It will not do to laugh at it any longer; it has too much power, 
We must treat it with respect, and call it doctrine, when we 
mean only ‘ images, illustrations, and intense expressions.’ ” 
We are now prepared, we think, for a fair statement of the 
status questionis. ‘The question is not, which of the antago- 
nistic systems of theology above described is true, or whether 
either is true? Nor is the question, which of the two Professor 
Park believes? His own faith has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. So far as the present discussion is concerned, he may 
hold neither of these systems in its integrity ; or he may hold 
the one which we believe to be true, or he may hold the oppo- 
site one.t The point to be considered is not so much a doc- 


* The New York Independent, in a notice of our former review, objected to the 
tone of confidence with which we wrote on this subject. How can we help it? A 
man behind the walls of Gibraltar, or of Ehrenbreitstein, cannot, if he would, tremble 
at the sight of a single knight, however gallant or well appointed he may be. His 
confidence is due to his position, not to a consciousness of personal strength. A man 
at sea, with a stout ship under him, has a sense of security in no measure founded upon 
himself. A Christian surrounded by learned sceptics may be deeply sensible of his 
own weakness, and yet serenely confident in the strength of his cause. We, then, who 
are within those old walls which have stood for ages, even from the beginning, who 
can look around and see the names of all generations of saints inscribed on those walls, 
and who feel the solid rock of God’s Word under their feet, must be excused for a 
feeling of security. We invite our critic to come within this strong tower, and to 
place his feet upon this same rock, and he will find how strength-inspiring it is, even 
though his personal humility should be increased by the experiment. We beg of him 
at least not to confound confidence in a system which has been held for ages with 
self-confidence. Our independent brethren seem to have lost the idea of the church. 
Some of them have even written against the article in the Creed which affirms faith 
in that doctrine. They appear to think that every man stands by himself, that nothing 
is ever settled, that every theological discussion is a controversy between individuals. 
But there is such a thing as the church, and that church has a faith, and against that 
faith no one man and no angel is 44 fair match. ; r 

+ We regret that Professor Park had not constructed his discourse on a plan which 
would have kept his own theological opinions entirely out of view, so that the discus- 
Sion might be purely impersonal. 
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trinal one as a principle of interpretation, a theory of exegesis 
and its application. The question is, Whether there is any 
correct theory of interpretation by which the two systems above 
referred to can be harmonized? Are they two theologies 
equally true, the one the theology of the intellect, the other 
the theology of the feelings? in other words, are they dif- 
ferent forms of one and the same theology ? 

We take the greater interest in this question, because this is 
evidently the last arrow in the quiver. Every thing else has 
been tried and failed ; and, if this fails, there is an end of this 
series of conflicts. Whatever is to come after must be of a dif- 
ferent kind, and from a different quarter. We propose, then, 
first, to show that the above statement of the question pre- 
sents fairly and clearly the real point at issue; secondly, to 
consider the success of this attempt to harmonize these con- 
flicting systems of theology; and, thirdly, to examine the 
nature of the theory by which that reconciliation has been 
attempted. 

That the above statement of the question presents clearly 
and correctly the real point at issue, we argue in the first place 
from the distinct avowals of the author. He expresses the hope 
“that many various forms of faith will yet be blended into a 
consistent knowledge, like the colours in a single ray.”* 
‘** Many pious men,” he says, “are distressed by the apparent 
contradictions in our best theological literature, and for their 
sake another practical lesson developed in the discourse is, the 
importance of exhibiting the mutual consistency between all 
the expressions of right feeling. The discrepancies so often 
lamented are not fundamental but superficial, and are easily 
harmonized by exposing the one self-consistent principle, which 
lies at their basis..+ ‘ Over and over it is asserted in the 
discourse, that while the intellectual theology is ‘ accurate, not 
in its spirit only, but in its letter also, the emotive theology 
involves ‘the substance of truth, although, when literally inter- 
preted, it may or may not be false.’ The purport of one entire 
head in the sermon is to prove, that the one theology is pre- 
cisely the same with the other in its real meaning, though not 
always in its form; that the expressions of right feeling. if 
they do contradict each other, ‘ when unmodified, can and must 
be so explained as to harmonize both with each other and 
with the decisions of the judgment The sermon re- 
peats again and again, that it is impossible ‘to believe contra- 
dictory statements, ‘ without qualifying some of them so as to 
prevent their subverting each other ;’ that the reason, ‘ being 
the circumspect power which looks before and after, does not 
allow that of these conflicting statements each can be true, 

* Sermon, p. 561. + Reply, p. 137. 
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save in a qualified sense ;’ and that such statements must be 
qualified by disclosing the fundamental ‘principle in which 
they all agree for substance of doctrine,’ ‘ the principle which 
will rectify one of the discrepant expressions by explaining it 
into an essential agreement with the other.”* The sermon, 
then, was designed to harmonize those “apparent contradic- 
tions” in doctrinal statements by which pious men are dis- 
tressed. It was intended to teach that the two theologies, the 
intellectual and emotive, though they may differ in form, agree 
in substance of doctrine. Accordingly he says, “Pitiable in- 
deed is the logomachy of polemic divines. We have some- 
where read, that the Berkleians, who denied the existence of 
matter, differed more in terms than in opinion from their op- 
ponents, who affirmed the existence of matter: for the former 
uttered with emphasis, ‘ We cannot prove that there is an out- 
ward world, and then whispered, ‘ We are yet compelled to 
believe that there is one ;) whereas the latter uttered with 
emphasis, ‘ We are compelled to believe in an outward world,’ 
and then whispered, ‘ Yet we cannot prove that there is one.’ 
This is not precisely accurate, still it serves to illustrate the 
amount of difference which exists between the reviewer and 
the author of the humble convention sermon.”t And further, 
it is said expressly, ‘‘ One aim of the sermon was to show that 
all creeds which are allowable can be reconciled with each 
other.”{ Precisely so. Thus we understand the matter. We 
do not overlook the word allowable in this statement. It was 
doubtless intended to do good service. We did not understand 
the sermon to advocate entire scepticism, and to teach that 
whatever may be affirmed can with equal propriety be denied, 
Nor was it understood to teach that all religions are true, 
being different forms of expression for the same generic reli- 
gious sentiment. Nor did we understand our author to advo- - 
cate that latitudinarianism which embraces and harmonizes all 

nominally Christian creeds. He says expressly, “There is a 

line of separation which cannot be crossed between those sys- 

tems which insert, and those which omit, the doctrine of justi- . 
fication by faith in the sacrifice of Jesus."§ The sermon, © 
therefore, was not regarded as a plea for Socinianism as an 
allowable form of Christianity. But it was understood to teach 
that “all allowable creeds can be reconciled with each other.” 
The only question is, what creeds are regarded as coming 
within this limitation? That the. two great antagonistic 
systems which we have attempted to characterize are con- 
sidered as belonging to this category is evident, because these 
are the systems which from the beginning to the end of the 
sermon, and still more clearly in the reply, are brought into 

* Reply, p. 149. + Reply, p.173. + Reply, P- 175, § Sermon, p. 559. 
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view and compared with each other. To this fact we appeal 
as the second proof that the statement of the question at issue, 
as given above, is correct. ‘The systems which our author 
attempts to reconcile are those we have described in the former 
part of this article. In the first place, the radical principles 
of one of those systems are distinctly presented in the sermon. 
Those principles, as before remarked, are, that moral character 
is confined to acts, that liberty supposes power to the con- 
trary, and that ability limits responsibility. These principles 
are all recognised in the following passages of the sermon, if 
we are capable of understanding the meaning of the author. 
After representing the convinced sinner as saying: “I long to 
heap infinite upon infinite, and crowd together all forms of 
self-reproach, for I am clad in sin as with a garment, I devour 
it as a sweet morsel, I breathe it, I live it, I am sin,” &e., he 
adds, “ But when a theorist seizes at such living words as 
these, and puts them into his vice, and straightens them or 
crooks them into the dogma, that man is blamable before he 
chooses to do wrong; deserving of punishment for the invo- 
luntary nature which he has never consented to gratify ; 
really sinful before he actually sins, then the language of emo- 
tion, forced from its right place, and treated as if it were a 
part of a nicely-measured syllogism, hampers and confuses his 
reasonings, until it is given to the use for which it was first 
intended, and from which it never ought to have been di- 
verted.”* ‘Is it said, however, that a passive nature, exist- 
ing antecedently to all free action, is itself strictly, literally 
sinful? Then we must speak a new language, and speak, in 
prose, of moral patients as well as moral agents, of men be- 
sinned as well as sinners (for ex vi termini sinners as well as 
runners must be active); we must have a new conscience, 
which can decide on the moral character of moral conditions, 
as well as of elective preferences; a new law prescribing the 
very make of the soul, as well as the way in which the soul, 
when made, shall act ; and a law which we transgress (for sin 
is ‘a transgression of the law’) in being before birth passively 
misshapen ; we must also have a new Bible, delineating a 
judgment scene in which some will be condemned, not only on 
account of deeds which they have done in the body, but also 
for having been born with an involuntary proclivity to sin, and 
others will be rewarded, not only for their conscientious [con- 
scious ¢] love to Christ, but also for a blind nature inducing 
that love; we must, in fine, have an entirely different class of 
moral sentiments, and have them disciplined by Inspiration in 
an entirely different manner from the present; for now the 
feelings of all true men revolt from the assertion, that a poor 

* Sermon, p. 552. 
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infant dying, if we may suppose it to die, before its first wrong 
preference, merits for its unavoidable nature that eternal 
punishment, which is threatened, and justly, against even the 
smallest sin. Although it may seem paradoxical to affirm that 
‘a man may believe a proposition which he knows to be false,’ 
it is yet charitable to say that whatever any man may suppose 
himself to believe, he has in fact an inward conviction that 
‘all sin consists in sinning. There is comparatively little dis- 
pute on the nature of moral evil, when the words relating to it 
are fully understood.”* As to the other points we have such 
language as the following: Man’s “unvaried wrong choices 
imply a full, unremitted, natural power of choosing right. The 
emotive theology, therefore, when it affirms this power, is cor- 
rect both in matter and style; but when it denies this power, 
it uses the language of intensity; it means the certainty of 
wrong preference by declaring the inability of right, and in its 
vivid use of can not for will not is accurate in substance, but 
not in form.” One of the expressions put in the lips of the 
emotive theology, and which is pronounced correct both in 
matter and style is: “ If I had been as holy as I had power to 
be, then I had been perfect.” Another is, “ I know thee that 
thou art not a hard master, exacting of me duties which I have 
no power to discharge, but thou attemperest thy law to my 
strength, and at no time imposest upon me a heavier burden 
than thou at that very time makest me able to bear.”{ In 
note F, at the end of the sermon, it is said: ‘* The pious ne- 
cessarian has a good moral purpose in declaring that the pre- 
sent and future obligations of men do and will exceed their 
power.” This, in the connection, implies that, in the judgment 
of the writer, men’s obligations do not exceed their power. 
Not only are these general principles thus recognised, but 
the two systems are compared very much in their details, and - 
their harmony is exhibited by disclosing the fundamental 
principle in which they agree for substance of doctrine. The 
one system says, the sin of Adam is imputed to his posterity. 
The other says, the sin of Adam is not imputed to his posterity. 
The fundamental principle in which they agree is, that the sin” 
of Adam was the occasion of certain evils coming upon his 
race. The former statement is only an intense form of express- 
ing this definite idea. The one system asserts that the nature 


* Sermon, p. 568. It ought to be remembered that there is not a creed of any | 
Christian Church (we do not mean separate congregation) in which the doctrine, that 
inherent corruption, as existing prior to voluntary action, is of the nature of sin, is not 
distinctly affirmed, The whole Latin Church, the Lutheran, all the branches of the 
Reformed Church, unite in the most express, “ nicely measured” assertions of faith 
in this doctrine. In view of this fact, we think the tone of the paragraph quoted 
above, and especially of the concluding sentences, must be considered a little remark- 
able. We hope we shall hear no complaints hereafter of over-weening confidence. 

+ Sermon, p. 548. + Sermon, p. 547. 
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of man since the full is sinful anterior to actual transgressions. 
The other says, all sin consists in sinning; a passive nature 
existing antecedently to all free action cannot be sinful. Still 
these declarations are consistent. Sinful in the former must 
be taken to mean prone to sin, ‘“ This nature, as it certainly 
occasions sin, may be sometimes called sinful, in a peculiar 
sense, for the sake of intensity.”* The one system says that 
men, since the fall are, while unrenewed, utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good—so that their ability 
to do good works is not at all of themselves, but entirely from 
the Spirit of Christ. The other asserts that such language is 
merely a “vivid use of can not for will not, accurate in sub- 
stance, though not in its form.” The one teaches that the 
commands of God continue to bind those who are unable per- 
fectly to keep them. The other asserts that unable here 
means unwilling, because God always attempers his law to our 
strength. The one says that man is passive in regeneration, 
that he therein receives a new nature, a principle of grace, 
which is the source of all holy exercises. The other repudi- 
ates the idea of “a blind nature inducing love,” having a 
moral character, but it may be called holy as tending to holi- 
ness, just as, “ for the sake of intensity,” we may call that sin- 
ful which tends to sin. In like manner, the different repre- 
sentations concerning the work of Clirist, however apparently 
conflicting, are represented as different only in form. Thus, 
in regard to our relation to Adam, the consequences of his 
apostasy, the natural state of man, ability and inability, the 
nature of regeneration, the atonement of Christ, the justifica- 
tion of sinners before God, the statements of the two systems 
are declared to be identical in meaning, however different in 
form, or a mode of statement is proposed which is made to 
comprehend both. We can hardly be mistaken, therefore, in 
saying that the design of the sermon is to show that both of 
these are allowable, and may be reconciled. If any thing is 
clear, either in the sermon or the reply, it is that these sys- 
tems are represented as different modes of presenting one and 
the same theology, the one adapted to the feelings, the other 
to the intellect. If this is not the case, then Professor Park 
has failed to convey the most remote idea of his meaning to a 
multitude of minds, more or less accustomed to such discus- 
sions, and must be set down as either the most unfortunate or 
the most unintelligible writer of modern times. 

If this is a proper statement of the case, it must be admitted 
that the author has undertaken a great work. We know no 
parallel to it but the famous Oxford ‘Tract, number ninety ; 
and even that was a modest effort in comparison. Dr New- 


* Reply, p. 174. 
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man merely attempted to show that there was “ a non-natural 
sense” of the thirty-nine articles in which a Romanist might 
sign them. He did not pretend, if our memory serves us, that 
the sense which he put upon them was their true historical 
meaning. But Professor Park proposes to show, if we under- 
stand him, that the two systems above referred to are identi- 
cal ; that the one is the philosophical explanation of the other; 
that they are different modes of stating the same general 
truths, both modes being allowable; that the one, in short, 
is the theology of the feelings, and the other the theology of 
the intellect. When we reflect on what is necessarily, even 
though unconsciously, assumed in this attempt, when we raise 
our eyes to the height to which it is necessary the author 
should ascend before all these things could appear alike to him, 
we are bewildered. It is surely no small matter for a man to 
rise up and tell the world that the Augustinians and Pela- 
gians, Thomists and Scotists, Dominicans and Franciscans, 
Jansenists and Jesuits, Calvinists and Remonstrants,* have 
for centuries been contending about words ; that they perfect- 
ly agree, if they had but sense to see it ; that all the decisions 
of synods, all the profound discussions of the greatest men in 
history, relating to these subjects, are miserable logomachies. 
We can understand how even a babe in Christ, under the 
teaching of the Spirit, may rightfully, and in full consciousness ° 
of truth, lift its solitary voice against the errors of ages. But 
we cannot understand how any uninspired man could have the 
courage to say to the two great parties in the church, that 
they understand neither themselves nor each other ; that while 
they think they differ, they actually agree. ' 

That this attempt to reconcile “ all allowable creeds” is a 
failure, no one would thank us for proving. Can it be necessary 
to show that the differences between the two systems brought 
into view in this sermon are substantial differences of doctrine, 
and not a mere difference in words! To say that the sin of 


* These terms are used in their historical sense. Augustinianism and Pelagianism 
are designations of forms of theology distinguished by certain characteristic features, 
The former does not include every opinion held by Augustine, nor the latter every 
doctrine taught by Pelagius ; so of the other terms. When, therefore, it is said that 
the sermon proposes to show that these classes substantially agree, the only fair inter- 
pretation of such language is, that it proposes to show that the characteristic theolo- 
gical systems thus designated may be reconciled. Professor Park has taught us that 
it is not enongh to express our meaning clearly. He has shown that he would consi- 
der the above statement refuted, should he adduce, as might easily be done, many 
points in which he would admit the inconsistency between the opinions of Augustine 
and Pelagius, the Jansenists and Jesuits, Calvinists and Remonstrants. In our former 
article, we said that the doctrine that present strength to moral and spiritual duties 
is the measure of obligation, is one of the radical principles of Pelagianism., He con- 
siders himself as confuting that statement, by asking whether Pelagius held this or 
that other doctrine. We did not say he did. What we did say, however, is none the 
less true and uncontradicted. We hope, therefore, no one will take the trouble to 
show in how many points the Jesuits differed from the Jansenists in moralsand discip- 
line, or even in theology, as a refutation of the statement in the text. 
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Adam is imputed to his posterity, is to express a different 
thought, a different doctrine, from what is expressed by say- 
ing that his sin was merely the occasion of certain evils com- 
ing upon his race. The one of these statements is not merely 
an intense figurative or poetic expression of the thought con- 
veyed by the latter. The former means that the sin of Adam 
was the judicial ground of the condemnation of his race, and 
therefore that the evils inflicted on«them on account of that 
sin are of the nature of punishment. My neighbour’s careless- 
ness or sin may be the occasion of suffering to me; but no 
one ever dreamt of expressing didactically that idea, by saying 
that the carelessness or crime of a reckless man was imputed 
to his neighbours. There is here a real distinction. ‘These 
two modes of representing our relation to Adam belong to dif- 
ferent doctrinal systems. According to the.one, no man is 
condemned until he has personally transgressed the law. Every 
man stands a probation for himself, either in the womb, as 
some say, or in the first dawn of intelligence and moral feeling. 
According to the other, the race had their probation in 
Adam; they sinned in him, and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression. ‘They are, therfore, born the children of wrath; 
they come into existence under condemnation. It is now as- 
serted, for the first time, so far as we know, sirfce the world 
began, that these modes of representation mean the same thing. 

Again, that the corrupt nature which we derive from our 
first parents is really sinful, is a different doctrine from that 
which is expressed by saying, our nature, though prone to sin, 
is not itself sinful. ‘These are not different modes of stating 
the same truth. They are irreconcilable assertions. The 
difference between them is one which enters deeply into our 
views of the nature of sin, of inability, of regeneration, and of 
the work of the Holy Spirit. It modifies our convictions and 
our whole religious experience. It has, in fact, given rise to two 
different forms of religion in the Church, clearly traceable in 
the writings of past ages, and still existing. We refer our 
readers to President Edwards’ work on Original Sin, and re- 
quest them to notice with what legical strictness he demon- 
strates that the denial of the sinfulness of human nature, and 
the assertion of the plenary power of men to obey the com- 
mands of God, subverts the whole plan of redemption. Our 
author says, he firmly believes, “that in consequence of the 
first man’s sin, all men have at birth a corrupt nature, which 
exposes them to suffering, but not to punishment, even without 
their actual transgression.” * In the thirty-nine articles of 
the Church of England, it is said of original sin, or “depravity 
of nature,” in unoquoque nascentium tram Dei atque damnatio- 

* Reply, p. 166, 
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nem meretur. Are not these statements in direct opposition ? 
Does not the one deny what the other affirms? Can they, by 
any candid or rational interpretation, be made to be mere dif- 
ferent modes of stating the same doctrine ? 
These two systems differ no less essentially as to the doc- 
trine of ability. According to the one, man has, since the fall. 
ower to do all that is required of him. According to the 
other, though he remains a rational creature and a free moral 
agent, he is utterly unable either to turn himself unto God, or 
to do any thing spiritually good. According to the one doc- 
trine, responsibility and inability are incompatible ; according 
to the other, they are perfectly consistent.* Surely these are 
not different modes of asserting the same doctrine. The man 
who asserts the entire helplessness of men, does not mean the 
same thing with the man who asserts that they have full power 
to do all that God commands. These systems are not recon- 
ciled, as to this point, by the distinction between natural and 
moral ability; because the point of separation is not the nature 
but the fact of the sinner’s inability. No one denies that this 
inability is moral so far as it relates to moral acts, arises from 
the moral state of the soul, and is removed by a moral change. 
It is, however, none the less real and absolute. The question 
is, What is the state of the unrenewed man? Has he power 
of himself to change his own heart? Can he by any act of the 
will, or by the exercise of any conceivable power belonging to 
himself, transform his whole character? The one system says 
Yes, and the other says No. And they mean what they say. 
The one does not, by the assertion of this power, mean merely 
that men are rational and moral beings. The other by its 
negative answer does not mean merely that men are unwilling 
to change their own heart. It means that the change is not 
within the power of the will. It isa change which no volition, 
nor series of volitions, can effect. It is a change which nothing 
short of the mighty power of God can effect. Such is the plain 
doctrine of Scripture, and such is the testimony of every man’s 
consciousness. If there is any thing of which the sinner has 
an intimate conviction, it is that the heart, the affections, his 
inherent moral dispositions, are beyond his reach; that he can 
no more change his nature than he can annihilate it. He 
knows that those who tell him he has this power are but pal- 
tering in a double sense and mocking at his misery. That this 
inability, though thus absolute, is perfectly consistent with con- 


* The maxim that men cannot be bound to do what they are unable to perform, re- 
lates properly to external acts dependent on the will, and to those which are not 
adapted to our nature, No man is bound to see without eyes, hear without ears, or 
work without hands; nor can a creature be required to create a world, nor an idiot to 
reason correctly. But the maxim has no more to do with the obligations of moral 
agents in reference to moral acts, than the axioms of geometry have, 
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tinued responsibility, is also a plain fact of consciousness, and 
a clearly revealed doctrine of Scripture. None feel their guilt 
so much as those who are most sensible of their helplessness. 
It is, therefore, absurd to represent the assertion of this en- 
tire inability as consistent with the assertion that men have 
full power to do all that is required of them. These state- 
ments differ in their essential meaning; they differ in their 
associated doctrines; they have q different origin, and they 
produce widely different effects. 

Again, there is a real difference of doctrine, and not a mere 
difference of terms, between the statement that Christ’s work 
opens the way for pardon by the moral impression which it 
makes, and the statement that it was a full and proper satis- 
faction to the law and justice of God. Here again is a differ- 
ence which affects the whole scheme of redemption, and con- 
sequently the whole character of our religion. According to 
the one representation, the believer is simply pardoned and re- 
stored to the favour of God; according to the other, he is justi- 
fied. When a criminal is pardoned and restored to his civil 
rights, does any one say, he is justified? The word justifica- 
tion expresses far more than the remission of the penalty of 
the law and the restoration of the offender to favour. And 
those who teach that the sinner is justified by the imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ, teach something very different 
from those who make Christ’s work the mere occasion of good 
to his people, by rendering their pardon and restoration to 
favour consistent with the interests of God’s government. Ac- 
cording to the one system, the deliverance of the believer from 
condemnation is an act of a judge; according to the other, it 
is an act of the sovereign. In the one case, the law is set 
aside; in the other case, it is satisfied. To remit a debt with- 
out payment, out of compassion for the debtor, for the sake of 
example, or out of regard to the goodness or request of a third 
party, is a very different thing from the discharge of the debtor 
on the ground that full payment has been made in his behalf. 
No less different is the doctrine that Christ’s work renders the 
remission of sin possible, and the doctrine that he has made a 
full satisfaction for the sins of his people. As these doctrines 
are different in their nature, so they differ in their effects. The 
one gives the sense of justification, of that peace which arises 
out of the apprehension that our sins have been punished, that 
justice is satisfied, that the law no longer condemns, but ac- 
quits and pronounces just. If any man is unable to reconcile 
this conviction, that justice no longer condemns the believer, 
with the most humbling sense of ill-desert, he must be in a 
state of mind very different from that which has characterised 
the great body of God’s people. It is this sense of personal 
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ill-desert, combined with the assurance that justice can lay no- 
thing to the charge of God’s elect, when clothed in the righte- 
ousness of Christ, which produces that union of peace with a 
sense of unworthiness, of confidence with self-distrust, of self- 
abasement and self-renunciation with the assurance of God’s 
love, which gleams and burns through all the writings of the 
apostles, and which found utterance in the devotional lan- 
guage of the saints in all ages.* 

It is not necessary to pursue this comparison farther. If 


* In reference to this subject, Professor Park uses the following language in his re- 
marks on our review. In regard to the remark that Christ has fully paid the debt of 
sinners, he asks, “ Does not the reviewer himself qualify this phrase, in his common 
explanations of it? Why does he so often teach that Christ has not paid the debt of 
si ners in any such sense (which would be the ordinary sense of the phrase) as to make 
it unjust in God to demand the sinner’s own payment of it? Why does he teach that 
although the debt of sinners is paid, in a very peculiar sense, yet it is not so paid but 
that they may be justly cast into prison until they themselves have paid the uttermost 
farthing? Another illustration is, ‘ the unqualified remark that Christ suffered the 
whole punishment which sinners deserve.” And does not the reviewer elsewhere 
thrust in various modifications of this phrase, saying Christ did not suffer any punish- 
ment in such a sense as renders it unjust for the entire punishment of the law to be 
still inflicted on transgressors; that he did not suffer the whole, the precise eternal 
punishment which sinners deserve; that in fact he did nct suffer any punishment at 
all in its common acceptation of * pain inflicted on a transgressor of law on account of 
his transgression, and for the purpose of testifying the Lawgiver’s hatred of him as a 
transgressor ?’ Why, then, does the reviewer here represent this ‘ unqualified re- 
mark’ as identical with the ambiguous phrase, ‘ Christ bore our punishment,’ and asa 
‘summation of the manifold and diversified representations of Scripture ?’ "—(Reply, 

. 162.) 

It may serve to convince the author that there is a real difference between the two 
systems under comparison, to be told, that his reviewer does hold that Christ has 
paid the debt of sinners in such a sense that it would be unjust to exact its payment 
from those who believe. The reviewer does hold that Christ has suffered the punish- 
ment of sin in such a sense that it would be unjust to exact that punishment of those 
who accept of his righteousness. This is the very idea of justification. Paul's whole 
argument is founded on this principle. The law cannot justify those whom it con- 
demns, neither can it condemn those whom it justifies. There is no condemnation 
(no danger of it, no exposure to it) to those who are in Christ Jesus, Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth: who is he that con- 
demmeth ? 

This view of justification arises from the very nature of substitution and vicarious 
punishment. The punishment of sin is necessary from the holiness and justice of 
God. That punishment may, as we learn from Scripture, be endured by-One compe- 
tent to sustain the load, in the place of others. Christ, the eternal Son of God, as- 
sumed our nature, took our place, fulfilled all right , completely obeying the 
precept, and enduring the penalty of the law as our substitute. Its demands were 
thus satisfied, 7. ¢., it has nothing to demand, as the ground of justification, of those in- 
terested in the righteousness of Christ. That righteousness being imputed to them, is 
the ground in justice of their being accepted as righteous in the sight of God. In 
themselves they are hell-deserving, to them their acceptance is a matter of grace, be- 
cause it is not their own righteousness, but the righteousness of Another, that is the 
ground of their justification. As this is the form in which this doctrine is presented 
in Scripture, so it has its foundation in our own moral constitution. Men have a con- 
stitutiona) sense of justice, an intimate conviction that sin ought to be a and 
therefore they cannot be satisfied until such punishment is inflicted. o mere par- 
don, norestoration to favour, no assurance that the evil effects of forgiveness will be pre- 
vented, can satisfy this intimate conviction. In all ages, therefore, men have demanded 
anat t; andbya t they have not understood a means of moral impression, 
but a method of satisfying justice. As these means have been ineffectual, the sacra- 
fices of the heathen only serve to reveal the sentiment to which they owe their origin. 
But in the vicarious sufferings of the Son of God, in his bearing the punishment of 
our sins, what was merely symbolized in the ancient sacrifices was fully realized. 
This view of the nature of Christ’s work, and of the imputation of his righteousness, is 
pronounced even in our day, by Hengstenberg, * the foundation-doctrine of the gospel, 
the life-point whence sprung the Reformation,” —(Kirchen-Zeitung, 1836, No. 23.) 
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there be any power in language to express thought, if human 
speech be any thing more than an instrument of deception, 
then these systems of doctrine are distinct and irreconcilable. 
Tlie one asserts what the other denies. It would be easy to 
confirm this conclusion by the testimony of the leading advo- 
cates of these conflicting creeds. They have stated in a hun- 
dred forms that they do not mean the same thing; that the 
one class rejects and condemns what the other asserts. It is 
then only by doing despite to all the rules of historical inter- 
pretation that any man can pretend that they mean substan- 
tially the same thing. 

What, then, is the theory by which our author proposes to 
effect the reconciliation of conflicting creeds? According to 
our understanding of the matter, he presents his theory in two 
very different forms; one is philosophical and plausible, the 
other isa truism. The one admits of discussion; the other 
can be refuted, as a means of reconciling creeds, only by stat- 
ing it. The one is this, viz., that right feeling may express 
itself in diverse, conflicting, and therefore, in some cases, wrong 
intellectual forms; the other is, that figurative language is 
not to be interpreted literally. It is the adroit or unconscious 
interchange of these entirely different forms of his theory, that 
gives at once plausibility and confusion to his discourse. The 
frequent and sudden transition from a principle which no one 
denies, to one which no orthodox man admits, bewilders and 
deludes his readers. When startled by the fell sweep of his 
theory in one of its forms, he suddenly turns to them the other, 
and shows them how perfectly simple and harmless an affair it 
is. We shall endeavour very briefly to prove, first, that the 
author does present his theory in both of the forms above stated; 
and, secondly, that in the one form it is false and destructive, 
and in the other nugatory. 

But what is the theory which teaches that right feeling may 
express itself in diverse, and even in wrong intellectual forms? 
The sermon does not present any elaborate exposition or philo- 
sophical discussion of it. This was not to be expected in a 
popular discourse. In order, however, to be properly under- 
stood, it is necessary that it should be exhibited somewhat in 
detail. We do not mean to attribute to Professor Park any 
thing more than the principle itself, as above stated; we do 
not wish to be understood as even insinuating that he holds 
either its adjuncts or its consequents. The doctrine is sub- 
stantially this :—Religion consists essentially in feeling. It is 
not a form of knowledge, because in that case it could be 
taught like any other system of knowledge; and the more 
learned on religious subjects a man is, the more religion he 
would have. Much less can it consist in willing or acting, 
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because there is no moral excellence either in volition or out- 
ward action, except as expressive of feeling. Religion must, 
therefore, haye its seat in the feelings. There is in man a 
religious sentiment, a sense of dependence, a consciousness of 
relation to God. This gives rise to a persuasion that God is, 
and that we stand in manifold relations to him, and he to us. 
This is faith, 7. ¢., a persuasion which arises out of feeling, and 
which derives from that source its contents and its power.* 
This is a form of intuition, a direct vision of its object ; appre- 
hending, however, that it is, rather than either how or why it 
is. To this follows knowledge. That is, the cognitive faculty, 
the understanding, the logical consciousness, or whatever else 
it may be called, makes the intuitions included in faith the 
objects of consideration, interprets and defines them, and thus 
transmutes them into definite thoughts. Of the materials 
thus furnished, it constructs theology. In every system of 
theology, therefore, there are these elements—feeling, faith, 
knowledge, science. The two former may be the same where 
the two latter are very different. Hence feeling and faith may 
retain their true Christian character, even when they cannot 
be reconciled with the philosophical convictions of the mind 
in which they exist.f This provides for the case of the “‘tear- 
ful German” mentioned by Professor Park, who was a Chris- 
tian in his heart, but a philosopher (7. ¢., in this connection an 


infidel) in his head. Further, with the same religious feeling 
and faith there may be very different theologies; because the 
interpretation given to the intuitions of faith are, to a great 


* Twesten’s Dogmatik, p. 20—“ Glaube ist tiberhaupt ein auf dem Gefihle beruhen- 
des Fiirwahrhalten.” 

+ This however is true only within certain limits. Twesten, p, 30— Zwar hiingen 
Gefiihl und Glaube nicht schlechterdings von den Bestimmungen des Wissens ab; 
sie fiihren ja selbst ihren Gehalt und ihre Sicherheit mit sich, und man wird sich 
mancherley Gegenstiinde des religiésen Wissens denken kénnen, die verschiedene 
Ansichten zulassen, ohne dass dadurch der religiése und christliche Character des 
frommen Bewusstseyns veriindert wird. Diess geht aber doch nur bis zu einem ge- 
wissen Punct. Obgleich also die Religion weder Erkenntniss ist, noch von der 
Erkenntniss ausgeht, so verhialt sie sich doch nicht gleichgiiltig gegen dieselbe, und 
es ist z. B. fir den religidsen Glauben nicht einerley, ob wir aus wissenschaftlichen 
Griinden meinen, behaupten oder leugnen zu miissen, dass der Mensch unsterblich 
sey.” 

Twesten belongs to the most moderate and orthodox class of Schleiermacher’s dis- 
ciples, The master carried this matter much farther. ‘ Ja nach Schleiermacher,” 
says his interpreter, Gess, “‘kénnen sich religidse Gefiihle sogar mit solchen Begriffen 
einigen, welche sich unter einander widersprechen. So heisst es (Reden, p. 112:) es 
gebe zwei verschiedene Vorstellungen von Gott, eine, die ihn den Menschen iahnlich 
mache, und eine, die ihn nicht als persénlich denkend und wollend denke, sondern als 
die iiber alle Persénlichkeit hinausgestellte allgemeine, alles Denken und Seyn her- 
vorbringende Nothwendigkeit. Welche von beiden die richtige sey, daran liege dem 
Gefiihle nichts—‘ sondern fromm kann jeder seyn, er halte sich zu diesem oder zu 
jenem Begriffe; aber seine Frémmigkeit muss besser seyn, als sein Begriff. Und 
nichts scheint sich weniger zu ziemen, als wenn die Anhanger der Einen die, welche 
von der Menschenihnlichkeit abgeschreckt, ihre Zuflucht zu dem Andern nehmen, be- 
schuldigen, sie seyen gottlos; oder ebenso, wenn diese wollten jene wegen der Men- 
schenihnlichkeit ihres Begriffes des Gotzendienstes beschuldigen und ihre Frém- 
migkeit fiir nichtig erklaren.’ "—(Gess’s Schleiermach, System, p. 21.) 
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extent, determined by the philosophy, the knowledge, cultiva- 
tion, prejudices, and spirit of the individual, and of the age or 
church to which he belongs. There is, therefore, no one Chris- 
tian theology which can be pronounced true to the exclusion 
of all others. Different theologies are different forms of ex- 
pressing or of interpreting the same religious sentiment. They 
are all true.* As the force of vegetable life manifests itself 
in the greatest diversity of forms and in very different degrees 
of perfection, so Christianity, which is also a power, manifests 
itself in various forms of faith, which are all to be recognised 
as expressions of a genuine Christian consciousness. If reli- 
gion were a form of knowledge, if Christianity consisted in 
certain doctrines, or had Christ’s immediate object been to 
set forth a theological system, there could be no room for such 
diversity ; there could be only one true theology.f But reve- 
lation is not a making known a series of propositions. So far 
as it is an act of God, it is the arrangements and dispensations 
by which he awakens and elevates the religious consciousness 
of men; and so faras it regards the recipients, it is the intui- 
tion of the truth consequent on this elevation of their religious 
feelings. And inspiration is the state of mind, the elevation 
of the religious consciousness, to which this immediate percep- 
tion of the truth is due. It follows from all this that the 
Scriptures, great as is their value, are only in an indirect 
‘sense the rule of faith. They contain the record of the appre- 
hension of divine things consequent on the extraordinary reli- 
gious life communicated to the world by Jesus Christ; and 
although they have a certain normal authority as the expres- 
sion of a very pure and elevated state of religious feeling, still 
of necessity that expression was greatly modified by the pre- 
vious culture of the sacred writers. In other words, the form 
in which they presented these truths, or the interpretation 
which they gave to their religious intuitions, was influenced by 
their education, their modes of thought, and by the whole 
spirit of their age.t Our faith, therefore, is only indirectly 

* Twesten, p. 35— Aber so viel ist doch klar, dass es heirnach nicht bloss e/ne 
christliche Dogmatik giebt, die ausgenommen alle iibrigen geradezu unchristlich 
wiren, sondern dass verschiedene dogmatiscle Systeme auf den Namen der christ- 
lichen Anspruch machen kénnen..... Gleich wie die Lebenskrafte der Natur in 
einer grossen Mannigfaltigkeit von Erscheinungen hervortreten, verschieden nach der 
Art und Stufe ihrer Entwickelung, doch alle Aeusserungen derselben Krafte: so kunn 
sich auch das Christenthum, was ja auch eine Kraft selig zu machen, eine Kraft des 
gottlichen Lebens ist, in einer Fiille verschiedener Glaubensformen offenbaren, die 
simmtlich Formen des christlichen Lebens und Bewusstseyns sind.” 

+ Twesten, p. 33—“ Bestinde die Religion nun zunachst in einer Lehre, und ware 
Christi nichste Absicht gewesen, ein system von Dogmen aufzustellen; so kénnten 
wir nicht umhin, uns zu der einen oder der andern Meinung zu schlagen,”—that is, he 
must, in the case supposed, admit that the Lutheran system was the only Biblical 
and Christian system, or more or less opposed to it. There could in that case be but 
one true system. 


t Twesten, p. 36—“ Vergegenwartigen wir uns den Apostel Paulus, nach seiner 
Nationalitaét und Bildung, nach dem Ideenkreise, in dem er erzogen war, der Art 
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founded on Scripture. Its immediate basis is our own reli- 
gious consciousness, awakened and elevated by the Scriptures, 
and by the life which, proceeding from Christ, dwells in the 
church. The simple historical interpretation of the sacred 
writings does not give us the divine element of the truth 
therein contained ; it gives us the temporary logical or intel- 
lectual form in which that divine element is embodied. But 
that form, in the progress of the Church, may have become 
obsolete. The theology of an age dies with the age. The race 
passes on. It is making constant progress. Not only is the 
scientific element, which enters into every system of theology, 
becoming more correct, but the religious consciousness of the 
church is getting more pure and elevated ; and, therefore, a 
theology suited to one age becomes very unsuitable to an- 
other.* 

Such, to the best of our understanding of the matter, is the 
theory to which the radical principle of Professor Park’s ser- 
mon belongs. To understand that principle, it was necessary 
to have some idea of the system of which it is a part. We 
repeat, however, what we have already said, viz., that we 
attribute to our author nothing more than he has avowed. We 
do not say, and we do not know, that he holds the theory above 
stated in any of its steps beyond the principle that right feeling 
may express itself in diverse, inconsistent, and therefore, at 
times, erroneous intellectual forms. That he does teach this 
principle, and that it is one aspect of the theory by which he 
proposes to reconcile “all allowable creeds,” we think plain, in 
the first place, from the formal statements of his doctrine. 
The sermon from beginning to end treats of two theologies, 
which differ in form, 7.e., in their intellectual statements, but 
have a common principle. Both are, therefore, allowable, be- 
cause they are only different expressions of the same thing. 
It is a matter of perfect indifference whether these are called 
two theologies, or two modes of expressing one and the same 
theology. The difference between them in either case is the 
same.f “Sometimes,” says our author, “ both the mind and 


der Gelehrsamheit, die er sich angeeignet hatte, dann nach seiner Stellung in der apos- 
tolischen Kirche, den Hindernissen, die er zu beseitigen, den Gegnern, die er zu be- 
kampfen hatte : konnte diess ohne Einfluss bleiben auf die Art, wie er das Christen- 
thum auffasste ung vortrag, und musste es nicht, von allem Andern abgesehen, seiner 
Lehre ein anderes Gepriage geben, als sie auch bey innerer Geistesverwandtschaft und 
unter ahnlichen Umstinden z. B. bey einem Luther haben konnte, der nicht in der 
Schule Gamaliels, sondern der Scholastik gebildet war, und nicht Juden aus den 
Geschichten und Andeutungen des Alten, sondern Pipstler aus den Lehren des Neuen 
Testaments von todten Werken zum lebendigen Glabben fiihren sollte ? ” 

* Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 223—* The inevitable result of this is, that 
those who take their stand pertinaciously upon the formal theology of any given 
period, remain stationary, as it were, in the religious consciousness of this period, 
while that of the age goes far beyond them; that their theology is no longer an 
ae exponent of the religious life of the times, and no longer satisfies its just 

emands,” 

+ One of the complaints against us, which Professor Park urges most frequently, 

Z 
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heart are suited by the same modes of thought, but often they 
require dissimilar methods; and the object of the present dis- 
course is to state some of the differences between the theology 
‘of the intellect and that of feeling, and also some of the influ- 
ences which they exert upon each other.”—(P. 534.) “ The 
theology of feeling differs from that of the intellect. It is the 
form of belief which is suggested by, and adapted to, the wants 
of the well-trained heart. It is embraced as involving the 
substance of truth, although, whet literally interpreted, it may 
or may not be false.”—(P. 535.) “ Inthe theology of reason, the 
progress of science has antiquated some, and will continue to 
modify other refinements; theory has chased theory into the 
shades;—but the theology of the heart, letting the minor accu- 
racies go for the sake of holding strongly upon the substance 
of doctrine, need not always accommodate itself to scientific 
changes, but may use its old statements, even if, when literally 
understood, they be incorrect."—(P. 539.) ‘ Our theme,” he 
says, “ reveals the identity in the essence of many systems 
which are run in scientific or esthetic moulds unlike each 
other.” “There are indeed kinds of theology which cannot 
be reconciled with each other."-—(P. 559.) “Another practical 
lesson developed in the discourse is, the importance of exhibit- 
ing the mutual consistency between all the expressions of right 
feeling.”"—(P. 137.) We see not how these and many similar 
declarations are to be understood, otherwise than as teaching 
that the intellectual forms under which right feeling expresses 
itself may be, and often are, diverse and inconsistent. The 
difference is not that between literal and figurative language, 
but between systems run in different scientific moulds. The 
intellectual forms of doctrine may change, theory may succeed 
theory, but the feelings may adhere to these antiquated forms, 
and continue to express themselves in modes which the reason 
pronounces to be false. 

But, in the second place, a large class of the illustrations 
employed by our author puts this matter out of all doubt. 
They are instances, not of figurative, imaginative, or intense 
is that we misrepresent him as teaching two “ kinds of theology,” instead of ** two 
different forms * of one and the same theology. After many iterations of this com- 
plaint, he loses his patience, and asks, “‘ Will the reviewer never distinguish between 
two doctrines, and the same doctrine expressed in two forms?” We are afraid not. 
There is not the slightest difference between the two statements, except in words. 
There are no doctrines so wide apart, but that some general truth may be found of 
which they are but different forms. Atheism is one form, and Theism is another form 
of the one doctrine, that the universe had a cause. The Socinian and the Church ex- 
hibition of the design of Christ’s death are but different forms of the one doctrine, 
that we are saved by Christ. It is therefore perfectly immaterial whether Professor 
Park teaches that there are “two theologies,” or “two forms of one and the same 
theology.” His readers understand the former expression precisely as they do the 
latter, after all his explanations. The former is the more correct, and has the usage 
of all ages in its favour. One great difficulty in regard to this sermon is, that its au- 


— to change the established meaning of terms, and call new things by old 
‘wo 
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expressions, but of purely intellectual and doctrinal statements. 
This we have already abundantly proved. That the sin of 
Adam is imputed to his posterity, that they are condemned 
for that sin, that its consequences to them are of the nature 
of punishment, is a different doctrine from that expressed by 
saying we are exposed to evil in consequence of that sin. That 
inherent depravity is truly and properly sin, is a different in- 
tellectual proposition from the statement that it is not properly 
sin. That no mere man since the fall is able perfectly to keep 
the commandments of God, is a different doctrine from that 
asserted by saying that God never requires of us more than 
we are able to perform. These statements suppose different 
theories of moral obligation, of moral agency, and of the free- 
dom of the will. So, too, the propositions, Christ bore the 
penalty of the law, his sufferings were of the nature of punish- 
ment, he fully satisfied the demands of the law and justice of 
God, are recognised forms of stating a doctrine concerning the 
atonement, which has ever been held to be incompatible with 
the governmental or Socinian theory of the nature of Christ’s 
work. As these and others of a like kind are included in the 
author’s illustrations of his theory, they prove beyond doubt 
that his theory is that right feeling may express itself in diverse 
and inconsistent intellectual forms. It matters not what name 
he may give it. It is the precise doctrine of those who hold 
that the different systems of theology are not to be distinguished 
as true and false, but as different interpretations of the same 
genuine Christian consciousness, or that right feeling may 
express itself in incompatible intellectual forms.* This is the 
philosophical, grave, and plausible aspect of our author’stheory. 
He presents the matter, however, in another and very different 
light. 

The second form in which the doctrine of the sermon is pre- 
sented is, that figurative language is not to be interpreted 
literally, that poetry is not to be treated as prose! This asa 
device for reconciling “ all allowable creeds,” as we said above, 
needs no refutation beyond the statement of it. That our 
author does run down his theory to this “ infinite little,” is 
plain both from his exposition and illustration of his doctrine. 
The emotive theology may, he says, be called poetry, “if this 
word be used, as it should be, to include the constitutional 
developments of a heart moved to its depths by the truth. 
And as in its essence it is poetical, with this meaning of the 

* When the writers to whom we have referred represent conflicting systems of 
theology as alike true, they of course mean that there is a higher view which embraces 
and harmonizes them all; that they are different aspects of the same general truth; 
and further, that they have a common element, which is differently combined in these 
several systems. They would accept Professor Park’s statement of the identity in 


essence of systems run in different scientific moulds, or of “ the mutual consistency of 
all the expressions of right feeling,” as a proper expression of their aoctrine. 
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epithet, so it avails itself of a poetic license, and indulges in a 
style of remark, which, for sober prose, would be unbecoming, 
or even, when associated in certain ways, irreverent.”* Being 
poetical in its nature, the theology of feeling is better adapted 
to the hymn-book than to creeds. He ascribes a great deal 
of mischief to the introduction of the language of poetry into 
doctrinal symbols. Men, he says, will never find peace “ until 
they confine their intellect to its rightful sphere, and under- 
stand it according to what it says, and their feeling to is pro- 
vince, and interpret its language according to what it means, 
rendering to poetry the things which are designed for poetry, 
and unto prose what belongs to prose.”+ ‘Our theme,” (7.¢., 
the theme discussed in the sermon,) he says, “ grieves us by 
disclosing the ease with which we may slide into grave errors. 
Such errors have arisen from so simple a cause as that of con- 
founding poetry with prose.”{ The emotive theology, as ap- 
pears from these statements, is poetry. It is the poetic exhi- 
bition of doctrines. The conflicts of theologians arise, in a 
measure, from their not recognising this fact. They interpret 
these poetic forms as though they were the sober and wary 
language of prose. He sustains the doctrine of the sermon, 
in this view of it, by quotations from Blair, Campbell, Burke, 
and even a certain commentary on the epistle to the Romans. 
“In accordance with these simple principles,” he says, “ not 
dug out of the depths of German metaphysics, but taken from 
the surface of Blair's Rhetoric, the sermon under review de- 
scribes the theology of feeling as introducing obscure images, 
vague and indefinite representations.”§ The doctrine of the 
discourse, therefore, is the perfectly harmless truism that poetry 
is not prose, and therefore is not to be interpreted as though 
it were. Accordingly he asks the commentator referred to, 
how it happens, that when he “ comes to criticise a New Eng- 
land sermon, he should forget the rhetorical principles with 
which he was once familiar?” || These representations present 
the author's theory as a simple rhetorical principle, which no 
one denies. 

A large class of the illustrations of the doctrine of the ser- 
mon are adapted to this view of the case. Passages of Scrip- 
ture which speak of men as hiding under Jehovah's wings; 
which represent God as jealous or angry; which speak of him 
as a rock or high tower; or which describe him as armed with 
sword and buckler; the figurative language of our hymn-books, 
which speak of God’s burning throne, his smiling face, his open 
arms; the intense and hyperbolical language of emotion, as 
when the Psalmist says, 1 am a worm and no man; and when 


* Sermon, p. 538. + Sermon, p. 554, t Sermon, p. 558, 
§ Reply, p. 158. ll Reply, p. 160, 
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the sinner says, I am less than nothing,—are all cited as illus- 
trations of the principle contended for. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that one aspect of our author’s theory is that 
poetry is not to be interpreted as though it were prose. But is 
this the only aspect of his doctrine? Was it with this penny- 
whistle he discoursed such music as stole away the senses of a 
Boston audience? When he stood up as a vates praescius 
venturi, to foretell the blending of all creeds into one colourless 
ray, and to predict the end of religious controversy, was 
Blair’s Rhetoric the source of his inspiration? Did he per- 
suade the shrewd Athenians of America that it was a feasible 
matter to interpret the Westminster Confession as a poem, 
and that men never would have peace until that feat was ac- 
complished? Such is the modest interpretation which he gives 
his “humble convention sermon.” We entertain for it a much 
higher opinion. We believe it teaches something more than 
lies on the surface of the Scotch Principal’s dull lectures. If 
it does not, then we grudge the ink—worth less than a farthing 
—we have spent in writing about it.* 

It is the principle that right feeling may express itself in 
wrong intellectual forms, incorrect and dangerous as that prin- 
ciple is, that gives dignity and importance to the sermon under 
review. This is a grave matter. The theory with which it is 
connected is not to be treated lightly. It has been elaborated 
with so much skill, sustained by so much power, and adopted 
by so many leading minds, that it deserves the most serious 
examination. It would be a very important service if some 
competent hand would undertake such a scrutiny, and philoso- 
phically discuss the various points which the theory in question 
involves, separating the warp of truth from the woof of error 
in its complicated texture. No one can read even the bald 
outline of that theory, as given above, without feeling its power, 
and seeing that there is an element of truth in it which gives 
it a dangerous plausibility. We must leave such an examina- 
tion, however, to those whom God calls to the work. We have 
an humbler office. There are two methods of dealing with a 
false theory. The one is, the refutation of its principles; the 
other is, to show that its admitted results are in conflict with 
established truths. The latter is much the shorter, and gene- 
rally much the more satisfactory, as it is the common scriptural 


* Yet the author seem to labour through this whole reply to persuade his readers 
that this is all he meant. This is the source of his retorts and sarcasms. Do you 
hold that God isa rock, or that he came from Teman? Do you forget your own prin- 
ciple, that figurative expressions are not to be taken according to the letter? What 
pitiable logomachy then is it to contend about doctrinal discrepancies. “Cannot” is 
only another form of “ will not;” “ sinful” is only a figure for “not sinful.” If we all 
admit we are saved by Christ, what is the use of disputing how he saves us? We are 
all agreed, if we did but know it. You say the thing figuratively, I say the same thi 
literally; I mean just what you mean, mean what you please (within allowable limits. 
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method of dealing with error. We propose, therefore, simply to 
indicate one or two points in which the theory, one of whose prin- 
ciples our author has adopted, stands in conflict with the Bible. 

In the first. place, the radical principle of the theory—viz., 
that religion consists essentially in feeling—is contrary to the 
scriptural doctrine on the subject, and is opposed to what the 
Bible teaches of the importance of truth. According to Serip- 
ture, religion is not a blind feeling, desire, or emotion, but it 
is a form of knowledge. It is the spiritual discernment of 
divine things. The knowledge which in the Bible is declared 
to be eternal, or spiritual life, is not the mere intellectual or 
speculative apprehension of the truth; but such apprehension 
is one of its essential elements, and therefore of true religion. 
No man can have the spiritual discernment of any truth which 
he does not know. The intellectual cognition is just as neces- 
sary to spiritual knowledge as the visual perception of a beauti- 
ful object is to the apprehension of its beauty. Men cannot 
be made religious by mere instruction, but they cannot be re- 
ligious without it. Religion includes the knowledge, ¢. ¢., the 
intellectual apprehension, of divine things, as one of its essential 
elements, without which it cannot exist; and therefore it is 
often called knowledge. Hence, to know God, is the sum of 
all religion. The vision of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, is the vital principle of inward Christianity. Hence 
throughout the Bible, the knowledge of God, wisdom, under- 
standing, and words of like import, are used as designations of 
true religion. With spiritual discernment is inseparably con- 
nected a feeling corresponding to the nature of the object ap- 
prehended. This is so intimately united with the cognition, as 
to be an attribute of it—having no separate existence, and be- 
ing inconceivable without it. And it is to the two as insepar- 
ably united that the name religion properly belongs. Neither 
the cognition without the feeling, nor the feeling without the 
cognition, completes the idea of religion. It is the complex 
state of mind in which those elements are inseparably blended, 
so as to form one glowing, intelligent apprehension of divine 
things, which constitutes spiritual life. But in this complex 
state the cognition is the first and the governing element, to 
which the other owes its existence; and therefore, in the second 
place, the Scriptures not only teach that knowledge is an es- 
sential constituent of religion, but also that the objective pre- 
sentation of truth to the mind is absolutely necessary to any 
genuine religious feeling or affection. It is by the truth, as 
thus outwardly presented, that the inward state of mind, which 
constitutes religion, is produced. We are begotten by the 
truth. Weare sanctified by the truth. It is by the exhibition 
of the truth that the inward life of the soul is called into being 
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and into exercise. This is the agency which the Spirit of God 
employs in the work of conversion and sanctification. Hence 
truth is essential to the salvation of men. It is not a matter 
of indifference what men believe, or in what form right feeling 
expresses itself. There can be no right feeling but what is due 
to the apprehension of truth. Hence Christ commissioned his 
disciples to teach. The church was made the teacher of the 
nations; she has ever regarded herself as the witness and guar- 
dian of the truth. Heresy she has repudiated, not as an insult 
to her authority, but as destructive of her life. 

Is not this scriptural view of the relation between knowledge 
and feeling confirmed by consciousness and experience? Is 
not the love of God intelligent? Is it not complacency in the 
Divine character as intellectually apprehended? Does not the 
love of Christ suppose the knowledge of Christ? Can the man 
who looks upon him as a creature feel towards him as God 
manifest in the flesh? Can the feeling which has for its object 
the Son of God bearing our sins in his own body on the cross 
be the same as that which regards him as an amiable martyr? 
Repentance, faith, love, reverence, gratitude, every affection 
and exercise which enters into true religion, our own conscious- 
ness tells us, derives its character and owes its existence to 
knowledge, to the intelligent apprehension of the truth as re- 
vealed in the Word of God. The history of the world is a con- 
tinued illustration of the truth, that inward character depends 
on knowledge. This is one of the great principles of Protes- 
tantism; and therefore Protestants have ever been the advo- 
cates of religious instruction. It is a purely Romish doctrine 
that “religious light is intellectual darkness.”* Knowledge, 
according to Protestants, is one of the elements of faith, with- 
out which it cannot exist. It includes assent to some known 
truth. In the one church, therefore, truth has a paramount 
importance; in the ather, ignorance is regarded as the mother 
of devotion. If a man trust in the cross, the Romish system 
tells him he need not know what the cross means. It matters 
not whether he thinks he is saved by the wood of the cross, by 
the magic influence of the sign, or by Christ as crucified for 
the sins of the world. These are different expressions of the 
feeling of confidence. A distinguished Unitarian clergyman 
once said to us, that there was no difference between his doc- 
trine as to the method of salvation and that of the orthodox. 
Both believe that we are saved through Christ, and even by 
his death. The one says how this is done; the other leaves 
the manner unexplained. The general truth both receive. 
The difference is not a difference of doctrine, but of the mode 
or form in which the same doctrine is presented. 


* Newman's Parochial Sermons, vol, i. p. 124, 
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In opposition to the scriptural doctrine on the subject, the 
theory under consideration teaches that religion consists in 
feeling, as distinguished from knowledge, and that it is in a 
‘great measure independent of it. In the extreme form in 
which this doctrine is presented by its great master, it is im- 
material, so far as religion is concerned, whether a man be a 
Pantheist or Theist; whether he regards God as a mere force, 
of which neither intelligence nor moral excellence can be pre- 
dicated, or as a spirit, infinite in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. And even in the more 
moderate form in which it is set forth by some of his follow- 
ers, truth is of subordinate importance. As the essence of 
religion is feeling, it may exist under very different intellectual 
forms, and find expression in conflicting systems of doctrine. 
Both, therefore, as to the nature of religion, and as to the 
importance of truth, there is a vital difference between this 
theory and the teachings of the Word of God. 

Secondly, This theory subverts the doctrine of a divine reve- 
lation, in the correct and commonly received sense of those 
terms. Revelation is the communication of truth by God to 
the understandings of men. It makes known doctrines. For 
example, it makes known that God is; that God is a spirit; 
that he is infinite; that he is holy, just, and good; that Christ 
is the Son of God; that he assumed our nature; that he died 
for our sins, &c. These are logical propositions. They are so 
set forth that the meaning of the terms employed, and the 
sense of the propositions themselves, are understood, and un- 
derstood in the same way by the renewed and the unrenewed. 
That the one class perceive in the truths thus revealed an ex- 
cellence, and experience from them a power, of which the other 
class have no experience, does not alter the case. Revelation, 
as such, is addressed to the understanding; to the understand- 
ing indeed of moral beings, capable of perceiving the import of 
moral propositions; but it is very different from spiritual illu- 
mination. All this the theory in question denies. It makes 
revelation to be the awakening and elevating the religious 
feelings, which, when thus roused, have higher intuitions of 
spiritual things than were possible before. Doctrines are not 
matters of revelation. They have no divine authority. They 
are constructed by the understanding. They are the logical 
statements of the supposed contents of these immediate intui- 
tions, and are therefore fallible, transient, variable; assuming 
one form under one set of influences, and a different under 
another. 

Thirdly, This theory necessarily destroys the authority of 
the Scriptures. This follows from what has already been said. 
If it subverts the true idea of revelation, it subverts all that 
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rests on that idea. But besides this, it teaches that the in- 
fluence under which the sacred writers thought and wrote was 
not peculiar to them. It is common to all believers. Inspira- 
tion is an exalted state of the religious feelings, quickening 
and rendering clearer the religious perceptions. The light 
within is therefore co-ordinate with the light in the Scriptures. 
This theory is a philosophical form of Quakerism, and stands 
in much the same relation to the normal authority of the Serip- 
tures. The practical operation of this doctrine confirms the 
view here given of its nature and tendency. There is, of course, 
a great difference among its advocates as to the reverence 
which they manifest for the Word of God, and as to the ex- 
tent in which they agree with its teachings; but in all there is 
abundant evidence that the Bible has lost its ancient authority 
as a rule of faith. They construct systems which do not pro- 
fess to be expositions of what is taught in the Word of God, 
but deductions from the religious consciousness as it now 
exists. Few of them hesitate to say that the Bible is full of 
errors, not merely of history and science, but of such as are 
connected with religion; that it is disfigured by misconcep- 
tions, false reasoning, and erroneous exhibitions of doctrine. 
How can it be otherwise, if its logical propositions are but the 
fallible interpretation given to their feelings by the sacred 
writers? Our readers cannot ask us to say more in opposition 
to a theory which thus deals with the Scriptures, which repre- 
sents its doctrinal statements as due to the peculiar training 
of the sacred writers, and which teaches that propositions 
categorically opposed to each other may be alike true—true 
relatively, since none is true absolutely. 

Professor Park may ask, What has all this to do with his 
convention sermon? That discourse does not teach that all 
religion consists in feeling, nor does it advocate the view of 
revelation and inspiration deduced from that principle. Very 
true. But it does teach one of the main principles of the 
theory in question. It does teach that right feeling may ex- 
press itself in inconsistent intellectual forms. Does it not 
teach that we may say the sin of Adam is imputed to his race; 
that our nature since the fall is sinful; that Christ’s sufferings 
were of the nature of punishment; that he satisfied the law 
and justice of God, &c.? And yet are not all these proposi- 
tions pronounced to be false, in the very sense which those who 
use them mean to convey? Is it not the avowed design of the 
sermon to show that all “allowable creeds” may be reconciled? 
Does not the author attempt to show that the two great sys- 
tems of doctrine which have been in conflict for ages are but 
different forms of expressing the same right feelings? If this 
is so, we know no method of refutation more fair or more con- 
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elusive than to point out the origin, and to trace the conse- 
quences of a principle by which these results are brought 
about. To object to an argument designed to show that a 
doctrine is false, by proving that the principles which it in- 
volves, and the consequences to which it leads, are unsound 
and dangerous, is to object to its being refuted at all. 


Art. V.—A Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, Expository 
and Practical, with Critical Notes. By the Rev. ANDREW 
A. Bonar, Collace, Author of ‘“* Memoirs of Rev. Robert 
M‘Cheyne,” “ Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the 
Jews,” &c., &c. London. 8vo. Pp. 500. 


THE central mass, both of the history and antiquities of the 
Old Testament, is the Mosaic Legislation. Its relative im- 
portance may be fairly stated thus:—The only way in which 
the parts of the Old Testament can be brought into agree- 
ment, so as to constitute one harmonious whole, is by as- 
suming that what goes before the Law of Moses was intended 
to prepare the way for it; and that what follows was designed 
to show how far it was observed, departed from, or modified 
in later times. Nor is this true only of the history. The 
prophecies bear a definite relation to the law, without due 
regard to which they are almost unintelligible. The same 
is true, though in a less degree, of the remaining books, This 
subject, therefore, furnishes a key to the entire Old Testa- 
ment, and cannot but be of great importance to the proper 
understanding of the New. 

These considerations render it a matter of rejoicing, that 
this part of the Divine revelation is again attracting the 
attention of so many able writers, not in one church or 
country merely, which might lead to an exaggeration of 
onesided views, without any general advancement of our 
knowledge, but in various schools and languages. From 
every imaginable point of view, in all conceivable directions, 
and with the aid of the most diverse optical appliances, a 
multitude of keen observant eyes have been, within a few 
years, turned anew to this great object. The results of this 
manifold investigation are not only inconsistent with each 
other, but often individually most extravagant. Believing, 
however, as we do, that some acquaintance with the progress 
of opinion, in such cases, is. conducive to the strength of 
orthodox convictions, we propose to take a rapid view of the 
subject as it has been treated by the latest writers known to us. 
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The first topic of inquiry and discussion, among those who 
have given their attention to the Mosaic Legislation, is the 
form in which it is recorded. The record is contained in the 
last four books of the Pentateuch, to which the first is a 
historical introduction. The fifth book is distinguished from 
the other three, as a recapitulation, delivered at one time, 
and in the form peculiarly adapted to a popular address. 
The remaining three books, Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
are really one continuous composition or official record, the 
division, although ancierit, being only for convenience. These 
books contain the Law of Moses, in the strict and proper 
sense. It is, therefore, to the form of these that we must 
first give our attention. 

Their grand peculiarity is this, that they consist of two 
distinguishable elements, combined in an unusual manner. 
One of these is the Legislation, properly so called, a series 
of minute yet laconic regulations, directly opposite in form 
to the endless iterations and synonymies of modern statute- 
books. These laws, instead of being wrought into a system, 
or standing insulated by themselves, are interrupted yet con- 
nected by a running narrative, with dates and geographical 
specifications, at unequal intervals. To account for this 
peculiar form, several hypotheses have been proposed, the 
principal of which it may be proper very briefly to enume- 
rate. In doing this, we shall begin with the lowest and least 
plausible, and gradually rise to what we believe to be the 
true ground. 

It may seem incredible, that some of the Germans have 
been able to persuade themselves, or at least have attempted 
to persuade their readers, that the Law of Moses, as we have 
it in the Pentateuch, is not only far posterior in date to his 
times, but exhibits an entirely different state of things from 
that which then existed. Some have even gone so far as to 
deny that Moses and his contemporaries were monotheists. 
If this were so, it would hardly be worth while to believe 
that such a person ever lived. This extravagance may serve 
as an example of the cool audacity with which the same class 
of writers can reject the testimony of all history and all tradi- 
tion, and yet expect their own insane imaginations, on the 
self-same subjects, to be swallowed and digested. 

Some, who recoil from this extreme, maintain, however, 
that the minute and comprehensive code of laws, now extant 
in the Pentateuch, is the product of a later age, invented for 
the purpose of imparting to existing institutions the authority 
and sanction of remote antiquity. But this leaves the origin 
of the institutions themselves entirely unaccounted for, and 
nothing can be more absurd than to reject a traditional ex- 
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planation of notorious facts, if intrinsically credible, when 
there is nothing to supply its place. This theory is also 
refuted by the numberless allusions to the circumstances 
under which the law was given, and which a later writer, in 
the case alleged, neither could nor would have forged. 

Another theory concedes a partial antiquity to the Law of 
Moses, but denies its unity and systematic character, re- 
garding it either as an accidental combination of hetero- 
geneous fragments, or as a laborious compilation of documents 
belonging to many different dates and authors. 

Out of this chaos of confused opinions light at length 
begins to spring, by the admission, on the part of the same 
writers, or at least of the same school, that the Law undoubt- 
edly contains Mosaic elements, though few and dubious, and 
mixed with an immense amount of later matter. By slow 
degrees, this genuine portion of the Law has been becoming, 
in the microscopic view of these infallible observers, more and 
more extensive, till at last it is announced, as the result of the 
most searching analysis by some of them, that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the entire legislative portion of these books is as old 
as Moses, and perhaps recorded by himself. As a salvo to the 
pride of sceptical criticism, this concession is still coupled 
with a positive assertion that the historical portion of the 
same books is of later date. 

We are far from looking upon these results of sceptical 
inquiry as entirely negative and unimportant. It is true, they 
bring us back, by a circuitous process, to the ground already 
occupied for ages by the church; but then they bring us back 
with the advantage, unattainable in any other way, of having 
tried all other grounds and found them utterly untenable. 
The gravity with which this class of critics sometimes tell us, 
as a fresh discovery of their own, what our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers knew before us, is often ludicrous enough. 
Their position is like that of persons walking blindfold, who 
have stumbled unawares upon the very spot from which they 
started, and, of course, look very foolish when the bandage 
is removed. But foolish as they look, and as they sometimes 
are, their testimony has its value, for the reason above 
stated, in explaining why we dwell upon the late concession 
of some German critics as to the antiquity and genuineness 
of the Law. 

This concession has at last been pushed so far as to admit 
that the legislative portion of these books is not only ancient 
and genuine, but methodical,—the whole law, in the strict 
sense, forming a regular connected system. One of the latest 
forms which this view of the matter has assumed, may interest 
some readers by its very novelty and ingenuity. It may also 
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serve to show, that even in returning to the old paths an 
inventive genius may discover something new. One of the 
younger living orientalists of Germeny, Bertheau of Gottingen, 
who is far from falling under the description of “ foolish,” 
being eminent both for his talents and acquirements, was 
led to institute a searching scrutiny of these three books, 
in the hope, according to his own account, of proving them 
to be a heterogeneous mixture. The actual result of his 
researches was not only to convince him that the parts were 
perfectly harmonious, but also to disclose a fact before un- 
suspected and of great importance, as a proof of unity in the 
composition. Setting out from the Decalogue or Ten Com- 
mandments, he was led by analogy to the conclusion, that the 
Law is full of Decalogues, and that these are grouped, with 
a surprising regularity, by sevens. The general formula to 
which he reduces the whole system is seven groups, in each 
group seven series, in each series ten commandments. 

There would be something very captivating in this scheme, 
if its details were in exact correspondence with its general 
idea. But, as in most other cases of the same sort, on de- 
scending to particulars, we find that the exact regularity, 
which constitutes the beauty of the theory, can only be secured 
by clipping and paring, striking out as spurious, or of later 
date, whatever overruns the prescribed bounds. In making 
these distinctions, it is evident, moreover, that the author is 
guided, not so much by any critical — whatever, as by 
the conditions of his own hypothesis. In other words, he 
imagines reasons for rejecting what he no doubt would retain 
without a scruple, if it just made up the necessary number. 
In this way he robs Peter to pay Paul, by taking back with 
one hand what he gives with the other. In the very act of 
proving the consistency and unity of the Mosaic Legislation, 
he introduces a false principle of criticism, no less injurious 
or groundless than the corresponding process, by which Ewald 
and others expunge from the poetical books whatever will not 
fit into the arbitrary framework of an imaginary strophical 
arrangement. At the same time, we have no doubt as to the 
truth of the main facts, upon which Bertheau erects his theory, 
to wit, the regular structure of the Legislation, and the pre- 
dominance of the numbers ten and seven, in determining its 
form. The explanation of this latter circumstance would lead 
us into an inquiry, curious and by no means unimportant, but 
beyond the limits of our present purpose. 

One inference from these facts, which to us seems irresist- 
ible, is rejected by Bertheau himself on very insufficient 
grounds. The unity and systematic form of the legislative 
passages create, we think, the strongest possible presumption, 
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that the history, with which it is so intimately blended, par- 
takes of the same character. Nothing could be @ priori more 
unlikely than that any later writer should undertake to sepa- 
rate the parts of a digested code of laws, by interspersing 
them with stories of his own invention. The wildest license 
of fictitious composition, in our own day, although it has run 
riot in corrupting history, has never dreamed of thus embel- 
lishing the Pandects or the Statutes at Large. In the case 
before us, such a supposition might be reckoned less impro- 
bable, if the narratives were evidently meant to furnish the 
historical occasion of the Legislation. But that this is gene- 
rally not the case, is one of Bertheau’s strongest reasons for 
denying both to be coeval. He proceeds upon the supposition, 
that the history, if genuine, could only be intended to explain 
the circumstances out of which the Legislation grew, not mere- 
ly in the general, but in each particular instance. But if 
invented for this purpose, why was it not so invented as to 
answer the purpose? Besides, he has unfortunately overlooked 
another supposition, far more natural in itself, and affording a 
more satisfactory solution of the facts. This is the old and 
obvious supposition, that the laws are given in the very order 
of their promulgation, the intermediate and synchronous 
events being recorded in their proper places. Certain laws 
and certain narratives are put together, not because they were 
intended to explain each other, but because they came together 
in fact. 

The correct view, therefore, of the form of the Mosaic 
Legislation is, that it is regular and systematic, that is, one 
in purpose and harmonious in detail, but recorded in the order 
of its promulgation. It differs from a formal system, such as 
some would find in it, just as a modern Statute Book or 
Digest differs from the Journal of a Legislative Body, in 
which the enactments are recorded at length. It is a code 
of laws inserted in a frame of history. To this fact due re- 
gard must be had inthe interpretation of the laws themselves. 

But what is the internal character and purpose of the Law 
thus recorded? This is the second question which presents 
itself, and which must be disposed of, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the just interpretation of the Law itself. It 
has accordingly received a due share of attention from the 
various writers on the general subject. Leaving out of view 
individual eccentricities of judgment, there are three hypo- 
theses, in reference to this point, which have greatly influenced 
the scientific treatment, and less directly the popular impres- 
sion of the whole subject. 

The first is the doctrine of some early writers, still exten- 
sively adopted, and familiar to most readers on the subject. 
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It supposes the Law of Moses to contain two distinct and 
entire systems, one of religious worship and ecclesiastical 
organization, the other of civil and political government. 
Both these systems are supposed to be exhibited with almost 
equal prominence and fulness, and the particular enactments 
are referred to one or the other, as appears most natural. 

The second theory is that propounded by John David 
Michaelis, in his celebrated work on the Mosaic Law. The 
real, although not the avowed principle of that work is, that 
the Law of Moses was a civil institution, and that its highest 
praise is that of a consummate legislative wisdom and saga- 
cious policy. In carrying out this radical idea, which he does 
with rare ingenuity and learning, he is guilty of extravagances 
tending to lower both his subject and himself. As for instance, 
when he represents all the ceremonial laws of cleanness and 
uncleanness, with respect to things and persons, as police 
regulations, intended to secure habitual cleanliness and to pre- 
serve the public health. A much more serious objection to 
this theory is, that it deliberately puts out of view, as far as 
possible, the great ends of the legislative system, and reduces 
it to a level with those of Solon and Lycurgus. The remain- 
ing faith in the Divine authority of the Mosaic Legislation, 
which Michaelis professedly, and perhaps really, entertained, 
was founded upon early education, and at variance with his 
doctrines, so that his disciples, as in all such cases, held fast 
to the latter and gave up the former. 

A third hypothesis reverses this view of the matter, and 
assumes the Mosaic Legislation, as we have it in the Penta- 
teuch, to be entirely a religious system. What appears to be 
purely civil or political in its enactments is supposed to be 
introduced on account of its connection with religion, or, in 
some cases, to be not so much legal as moral in its character. 
Thus Hengstenberg explains the provision for the poor, and 
the prohibition of certain acts, and even feelings, which could 
never practically fall under the cognizance of any human 
magistrate or court of justice. This theory does not involve 
a denial, that the Israelites of the Mosaic period had a civil 
government distinct from their religious institutions. It only 
denies that it was any part of the design of the existing reve- 
lation to describe these civil institutions fully. What we 
know of them we know from incidental statements in the 
history itself, or in connection with religious and ecclesiastical 
enactments. It assumes that the whole Mosaic Legislation, 
as we have it, is a system of religious rites and government, 
the influence of which upon civil institutions made it unavoid- 
able to exhibit some of these, while most of them are men- 
tioned, either not at all or only incidentally. 
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The main objection to this doctrine, in the form here given 
to it, is, that it appears to presuppose the existence of a con- 
temporary civil constitution not described in Scripture. Now, 
was this constitution a mere human device or a Divine ordi- 
nance? The former supposition seems at variance with the 
whole drift and tenor of the history of Israel, as a peculiar 
people, every part of whose experience was determined by a 
special Divine guidance and control. If, on the other hand, 
their civil constitution was as much a Divine ordinance as their 
religious system, why is it not equally included in the record, 
which describes so minutely the whole progress of the people 
from its birth to its rejection ? 

Perhaps the best mode of avoiding these objections, and of 
presenting the whoie subject in its true light, is by adhering 
to the idea of a theocracy, in the strict sense, as extending 
both to civil and religious institutions, or rather as excluding 
the distinction altogether, because founded in a difference of 
circumstances, which appears to be at variance with the very 
idea of a theocracy, if that name be supposed to mean any 
thing more than providential government, to which all nations 
are alike subjected. If we once admit, that all the national 
concerns of Israel were under an extraordinary guidance from 
above, it becomes unnecessary to assume a twofold constitu- 
tion, since all public affairs were, in a certain sense, religious, 
because all designed for a religious purpose, and divinely or- 
dered so as to secure it. Under such a dispensation, things, 
which with us require a double machinery, could be effected 
by a single undivided organization. The whole nation was a 
kingdom of priests. Its rulers, therefore, were religious rulers. 
In providing for the spiritual wants of the people, provision 
was effectually made for many of their most important secular 
interests, or such as must be secular in our case, from the total 
difference of our situation. Those regulations of the law, 
which seem to have least of a religious character, are not then 
to be looked upon as fragments of another system, accidentally 
and partially disclosed, but as the more subordinate and less 
important parts of that which is described at length. 

Whether this be regarded as a fourth hypothesis, or as a 
modification of the third, it will be seen that, while they differ 
in the relative position they assign to the more secular provi- 
sions of the law, they agree in giving the priority to that part 
of the system which relates to the distinguishing religious in- 
stitutions of the people, and which, from its peculiar character, 
is commonly called the Ceremonial Law. As every thing else 
in the Mosaic Legislation is directly or indirectly shaped by 
this, and must therefore be interpreted by it, the ceremonial 
law may be said to occupy the same fundamental or central 
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place in the legislative system, that the latter, considered as a 
whole, does in the history and antiquities of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

A third question, therefore, which has occupied and divided 
the writers on this subject, both in earlier and later times, is 
the question as to the specific purpose of this ceremonial 
system, considered as a part, and an important part, of the 
great scheme of preparation for the coming of Christ. We 
may here, if only to save room for something better, set aside 
those theories which rest upon an infidel or antichristian basis, 
and confine our view to those which hold the common ground 
of an intimate relation between the institutions of the Old and 
New Testament. These are, in fact, so numerous, that only 
some of the more striking variations can be even superficially 
described. Of the sceptical hypotheses, a sufficient sample 
has been given in considering the form of the Mosaic Legisla- 
tion. Nothing more will here be requisite than simply to re- 
cord the fact, that some modern writers still explain the cere- 
monial law as the accidental product of a gradual process of 
refinement, acting on the horrors and absurdities of heathenism ; 
while others hold, that all its parts may be supposed to have 
arisen from a transfer of the forms familiar in the oriental 
courts to the worship of the Deity, the sanctuary being nothing 
but his palace; the priests, his ministers of state; the sacrifices, 
feasts, &c. If the first of these hypotheses could be main- 
tained without absurdity, history would no longer have a use 
or meaning, as its place might be more than filled by imagi- 
native fiction. The other theory, although it does not utterly 
ignore all history, reverses its decisions, making that the source 
which experience shows to be the stream, and vice versa. 
The practice of the ancient oriental courts was to borrow the 
form of civil homage from the rites of religious worship, not 
to lend it to them. 

But without dwelling longer on these monstrous obliquities 
of judgment or invention, let us look for a moment at the 
points of agreement and of difference among those who ac- 
knowledge a special Divine purpose in the forms of the Mosaic 
Legislation, and especially in those of the ceremonial law. 
Among such there can be no dispute as to its systematic unity, 
nor as to the general fact of its prospective reference to the 
times of the New Testament. They are also agreed in ascrib- 
ing to the system an important moral purpose, and a corres- 
ponding actual effect, in preserving Israel from the corruption 
of the neighbouring nations, not indeed wholly, but to such a 
degree as to give them an exalted relative position in the an- 
cient world. Another undisputed purpose is that of saving 
them, not only from the deepest moral debasement, but from 
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those religious errors which it always accompanies, and which 
may all be summed up in idolatry. But neither of these ends 
could be even partially secured if unrestricted intercourse with 
the surrounding heathen were permitted. It is, therefore, 
furthermore agreed among the writers now in question, that 
the ceremonial law was intended to secure the segregation of 
the chosen people till the end of the restrictive and prepara- 
tory dispensation. But with all these strong points of agree- 
ment, the question still remains, What more was the cere- 
monial law intended to accomplish? In determining this ques- 
tion, those who were agreed on all the other points diverge 
essentially from one another. 

Some reply, that nothing more whatever was intended; that 
the objects which have been already mentioned are sufficiently 
important to account for the complexity and rigour of the 
system; that if the Israelites were kept apart for ages from all 
other nations, and thereby preserved from idolatry, with its 
concomitant and consequent corruptions, we have no need to 
look further for the meaning and design of the whole law, or 
of any of its parts, the peculiar form of which may have been 
derived, either directly or by contrast, from those false religions 
with which the people had been most familiar, or arbitrarily 
selected with a view to make the whole more coercive and dis- 
tinctive. This is, in fact, though not in form, the principle of 
Spencer’s great work on the Hebrew Ritual, which has done 
so much to influence the views of later writers, both in Eng- 
land and in other countries. It has been more especially a 
favourite with those who were least attached to the distin- 
guishing truths of Christianity, and most disposed to a lax 
and liberal theology. By the rationalists of Germany it has, 
of course, been carried out still further; but we are speaking 
now exclusively of doctrines held by writers who acknowledge 
the Divine authority of the Scriptures in general, and of the 
Mosaic Legislation in particular. 

In opposition to this negative hypothesis, the straiter sect 
of orthodox and evangelical interpreters have strenuously 
urged, that it supposes a complete stagnation of the chosen 
people for a course of ages, during which, although externally 
more pure, they were scarcely more enlightened than the 
heathen. When to this it is replied, that the people possessed 
spiritual views of God and of moral truth, otherwise commu- 
nicated, this only makes it still less probable that no such 
views were embodied in the ceremonial law itself. It is also 
urged in opposition to this theory, that it robs the Mosaic 
dispensation of that pedagogic and preparatory character, so 
constantly ascribed to it in the New Testament. If the de- 
sign of the ceremonial law was merely negative, it could not 
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be said tohave prepared the way for the coming of Christ; it 
could, at most, only keep the people, through a course of ages, 
as they were at first. The force of these objections cannot be 
consistently denied by any who admit the exegetical authority 
of the New Testament. 

Under the influence of these considerations, the great mass 
of evangelical interpreters, especially in former times, have 
made it a main object, in their expositions of the ceremonial 
law, to shun the error of excluding Christ and gospel times 
from the signification of the legal shadows. In attempting 
this, it is not, perhaps, surprising, that their zeal has some- 
times led them towards the opposite extreme. The exagge- 
ration, both of this and of the contrary hypothesis, has led to 
the same general result, but in ways directly opposite. Both 
have deprived the ceremonial law of its preparatory character, 
the one by reducing its significancy too low, and the other by 
exalting it too high. If the ceremonies of the law meant no- 
thing, they could not be preparatory to the gospel. If they 
meant every thing, and made known every thing which needed 
to be known, they were not so much a preparation as an an- 
ticipation of the gospel itself. 

This is the main objection to the typical hypothesis, at least 
in its extreme form, as applied to the interpretation of the 
law. It does not view it as a temporary substitute and pre- 
paration for the Christian system, but as a full though enig- 
matical disclosure of it, both in outline and detail. Once 
furnished with the key to this anticipated gospel, the believing 
Jew might gain as accurate a knowledge of the latter, as we 
can now gain from the New Testament, or from a modern 
system of theology. This, it is said, is not the relative posi- 
tion which the old economy is represented by our Lord and 
his apostles as occupying to the new. They nowhere recog- 
nise the ancient church as in possession of the same revelation 
that was afterwards made in the New Testament, even as an 
esoteric doctrine, comprehended only by the more enlightened, 
while the people at large regarded the same objects as a set of 
riddles. The Old Testament saints, it is alleged, although 
saved in the same way with us, and fully equal to the highest 
specimens of Christian experience in the warmth of their de- 
vout affections, occupied a lower place with respect to the ful- 
ness and extent of their religious knowledge. .This truth is 
believed, by those whose opinions we are now expressing, to 
be taught in that remarkable statement of our Lord respect- 
ing John the Baptist, as belonging to the old dispensation, 
and in some sort representing it, that although a greater 
prophet never had arisen, yet even the least in the kingdom 
of heaven was greater than he. 
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Another objection to the typical hypothesis, at least in its 
extreme form, is founded on the obvious assumption, that a sys- 
tem of significant rites must have been designed to speak for 
itself, to convey instruction through the senses, without an 
accompanying oral explanation, which must either have been 
superfluous itself, or made the rites so. If this be granted, it 
would seem to follow, that an obvious resemblance and a na- 
tural association was an indispensable condition of the end to 
be attained. But it certainly cannot be alleged that any such 
resemblance or association really exists between the rites of 
the Mosaic law and all the minute points of the Christian sys- 
tem. The very ingenuity employed in tracing the analogy may 
serve to show that it is not self-evident. That it is not even 
easily discovered, is apparent from the fact, that the most cele- 
brated typical interpreters are not agreed, as to a large pro- 
portion of the types which they explain. It may be said, indeed, 
that there is no unanimity at all, except in those points which 
the New Testament authoritatively settles for us. 

The typical interpretation of the ceremonial law is so inter- 
woven with Christian experience, and so indelibly impressed 
upon our best religious literature, that there is a salutary pre- 
judice against whatever even tends or threatens to assail it. 
We have reason, therefore, to observe with satisfaction, that 
the strong objections, which have just been stated, do not lie 
against the principle of this hypothesis, but against the method 
of its application. If, then, it can be modified in such a way as 
to obviate these difficulties, while at the same time its essen- 
tial principle is held fast, an important step is likely to be 
taken towards the ultimate solution of a difficult and interest- 
ing problem. 

This has been attempted in what may be called the sym- 
bolical, as contradistinguished from the typical theory. This 
terminology is not, however, such as to explain itself. Inter- 
preted according to popular usage, it conveys no definite idea, 
or a false one. It may not be amiss, therefore, to elucidate it 
by a brief statement of the theory of symbols upon which it 
rests. Understanding by a symbol a sensible sign of an invi- 
sible reality, we may classify all symbols by a reference either 
to their origin or their design. When considered in reference 
to its origin, a symbol may be natural, conventional, or arbi- 
trary. A natural symbol is one founded on a natural associa- 
tion, and requiring neither explanation nor authority to re- 
commend it. A conventional symbol is one founded upon usage 
and the agreement which it presupposes. An arbitrary sym- 
bol is imposed by authority. These three definitions, it will 
be perceived, are not exclusive of each other. A natural sym- 
bol may be sanctioned by long usage, and likewise prescribed 
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by an existing law. A more important distinction is the one 
which has respect to the design or meaning of the symbol. If 
this is a universal truth, the symbol is philosophical or doc- 
trinal, and may be called an emblem. Ifthe thing denoted is 
a past event, the symbol is historical, a memorial, or a monu- 
ment. When the thing signified is something future, the 
symbol is prophetical, or at least prospective, and may be called 
a type, inthe restricted sense. 

Now, both the theories in question, the symbolical and typi- 
cal, agree that there are types, 7. ¢., prophetic symbols, in the 
ceremonial law. But the typical interpreter sees nothing else, 
whereas the symbolical interpreter sees also many doctrinal 
symbols, not expressly prophetical of Christ, or of the Chris- 
tian church, as such, but significant of doctrines suited to 
the actual condition of the people, and intended to prepare 
them for the clearer revelations of the gospel. This general 
description of the two hypotheses will be rendered clearer by a 
statement of the mode in which they are respectively applied 
to the several divisions of the ceremonial system. In attempt- 
ing such an illustration, we may follow the fourfold distribu- 
tion which has been adopted, by the latest as well as by the 
older writers, on the sacred institutions of the Jews. The 
four main topics thus distinguished are those of Sacred Places, 
Sacred Persons, Sacred Rites, and Sacred Times; or, to use 
a more laconic terminology, the Sanctuary, the Priesthood, 
the Ritual, and the Calendar. 

What was the meaning, the idea, of the Sanctuary, both in 
its movable and settled form? We need not stop to notice 
the hypothesis, that the Jewish sanctuary was a mere refine- 
ment on the temples of the heathen, without any spiritual im- 
port of its own; or that it was borrowed from the palaces of 
earthly kings, and appropriated to Jehovah in that character. 
For such a purpose it would have been made more spacious 
and more splendid. Such a hypothesis affords no expla- 
nation of the small dimensions of the tabernacle especially, 
and of the minute detail in which its structure is described. 
It is almost equally superfluous to mention the idea of Philo and 
Josephus, entertained by several of the Christian fathers and 
the later rabbins, that the sanctuary symbolized the doctrine 
of creation, its several parts and its significant numbers point- 
ing to the heavens, earth, and sea; the sun, moon, and seven 
planets; the days of the week, the months of the year, the 
signs of the zodiac, the points of the compass, &c. &c. Be- 
sides the absence of all obvious resemblance or natural asso- 
ciation, such a system of symbols would be wholly without any 
moral effect, and much less in keeping with the scriptural theo- 
logy than with the ethnic superstition, considered as a wor- 
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ship of nature. Nor is this objection really removed by the 
modern refinement on this ancient doctrine, which explains 
the sanctuary as a symbol, not of the actual creation or its 
material products, but of the relation between the Creator and 
his creatures. This intangible abstraction would be still less 
readily suggested to the mass of worshippers, while the total 
absence of all moral or spiritual influence would still exist as 
much as in the other case. If this part of the system was sig- 
nificant at all, a very different solution must be given to the 
question, What did it denote? 

The typical interpreters, as represented by Cocceius and 
others, answer, that the sanctuary signified the Christian 
church, the visible church being represented by the court, the 
invisible by the house; the latter, as it now is, by the holy 
place; as it shall be hereafter, by the holy of holies. In con- 
formity with this generic view, the most minute details are 
brought into connection with distinct points of Christian doc- 
trine or church history. 

The general fact of correspondence and significant design is 
equally admitted by the symbolical interpreters, distinctively 
so called, who acknowledge the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, as to all the specific types of Christ there mentioned. 
But they hold that, in addition to these types, the sanctuary 
symbolized certain general truths not peculiar to the Christian 
revelation, especially the great truth of God’s dwelling among 
men, to represent which he provides himself a house like the 
houses of his people, dwelling in tents while they are in the 
desert, or still unsettled in the promised land, but when the 
theocracy is finally developed and established, removing to a 
permanent abode. Under this general idea of the sanctuary, 
different explanations of minuter points are given by symboli- 
cal interpreters. One of the latest and most eminent, for in- 
stance, understands the court, with its contents, as symbolizing 
the actual communion between God and man; the sacred edi- 
fice as symbolizing its ideal perfection, to be realized hereafter. 
Within the house, the two apartments might suggest the same 
essential idea, while one made more prominent the gifts con- 
ferred by God upon his people, the other those offered by them 
to him. The mercy-seat, placed above the tables of the law, 
would be a natural emblem of mercy rejoicing over judgment; 
while the altar of incense, the golden candlestick, and the 
table of shew-bread, would suggest the necessity of prayer, 
diffusion of the truth, and perpetual devotion to God’s service. 
In the court, the laver and the altar of burnt-offering would 
continually preach the necessity of purification and atonement, 
the latter being shown, by the position of the altar, toe be ab- 
solutely necessary to communion between God and man. 
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Into still minuter questions of detail it will be needless here 
to enter,—as, for instance, the significancy of the stuffs and 
colours so particularly required and described in the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle. There is, indeed, a question, among 
the symbolical interpreters themselves, as to the general prin- 
ciple which ought to govern the interpretation of these minor 
points. One theory regards it as the only safe or practicable 
rule to, attach a distinct meaning to every distinguishable part 
of the symbol, except where it is evidently only an appendage 
or indispensable accompaniment of something else,—as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the golden snuffers, or the tongs and 
shovels, which are natural attendants of the candlestick and 
altar, and need not therefore be supposed to have any separate 
meaning of their own. Another theory reduces still further 
the number of significant particulars by assuming that the 
ceremonial system was intended to be, not only instructive but 
impressive, and, in some of its parts at least, attractive. With 
a, view to these collateral or secondary ends, costly materials, 
brilliant colours, symmetrical forms, and picturesque arrange- 
ments may have been preferred to coarseness and unsightli- 
ness, without intending to convey a distinct doctrine or idea 
by each of the particulars. But however these points may be 
settled, it is plain that the idea of God’s dwelling among men, 
in some extraordinary sense, would be spontaneously suggested 
by the very sight of a tent erected expressly for him, in the 
midst of the encampment of his chosen people, without any 
forced refinement or the necessity of any accompanying oral 
explanation. 

If we now turn to the Priesthood, we are met at once by 
disingenuous attempts, upon the part of unbelieving writers, 
to confound the sacerdotal institutions of the ceremonial law 
with the analogous arrangements of the Egyptian and other 
forms of ancient heathenism. For this unworthy purpose, the 
points of actual resemblance are exaggerated, combined, and 
pressed jnto the foreground of the picture. Weare told that 
in both cases, a defined portion of the people was set apart 
for sacred duties; that in both, this body was perpetuated by 
hereditary succession ; that in both, it was sustained by the 
appropriation of a definite proportion of the national property; 
that in both, it was distinguished from the body of the people 
by costume and other outward indications; that in both, the 
idea of a priesthood involved that of mediation between God 
and man. 

The same pains, as might have been expected, are not taken 
to present the essential points of difference, by which these 
coincidences, striking as they are, are more than neutralized. 
We must go to other writers, or inquire for ourselves, in order 
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to discover that, although hereditary succession was the pre- 
scribed form by which the Levitical priesthood was continued, 
there is no recognition of hereditary right independent of a 
special divine choice and designation, which is constantly sup- 
posed as an essential requisite to sacerdotal functions, so that 
the Hebrew priests were not a caste, like those of Egypt. We 
are not told that, although a certain part of the national pro- 
perty was set apart for the support of the sacerdotal tribe, 
they merely had an adequate subsistence, instead of absorbing 
almost all the wealth of the country, as in Egypt. We are 
not told that the Levites, unlike the Egyptian priests, were 
deprived of all political superiority, and permitted to exercise 
civil authority, only in well defined and guarded cases. We 
are not told that their mediation, instead of reconciling man 
to nature and initiating him into her secrets, as in the case of 
the Egyptian mysteries, was a moral and spiritual mediation, 
bringing him near to a personal and holy God. We are not 
told, lastly, by the writers now in question, that the law, and 
indeed the Bible, is without a trace of the distinction, so 
cherished by the heathen priests, between an esoteric and an 
exoteric doctrine, but that, on the contrary, whatever the 
Levitical priests knew of sacred things, they knew for the bene- 
fit and as the official instructors of the people. Their grand 
function was in fact to teach the doctrines of religion to the 
people, both symbolically and orally. (Lev. x. 11.) These 
differences draw a line of demarcation not to be mistaken, we 
might rather say, they fix an impassable gulf between the 
priesthoods of the heathen world and that of the Mosaic Law. 
As to the fact, which some have used to lower the Levitical 
priesthood beneath every other, to wit, the exclusive requisi- 
tion of corporeal qualifications, it has really a contrary effect, 
as showing, that the institution was significant, and is to be 
explained upon the principle of representation. 

This principle, so far as it is applicable here, may be stated 
thus. Out of the mass of fallen men God purposed to save 
some in Christ. Until this Saviour actually came, the body of 
the saved was represented by a chosen people, who might there- 
fore be collectively regarded as a kind of mediator, and cor- 
rectly represented as a nation of priests. (Exod. xix. 6.) But 
in order that this same great doctrine might be kept before 
the minds of the representatives themselves, a single tribe was 
set apart from among them, to represent the whole, and as it 
were to mediate between God and his people. By a farther 
application of the same symbolical idea, a single family was 
chosen from this chosen tribe, as if to represent it; while in 
this family itself, a single individual, its natural hereditary 
head, represented his family, and through that family his tribe, 
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and through that tribe his people, and through that people the 
elect of God. In the high priest, therefore, the entire repre- 
sentation was concentrated and completed. At the same 
time, this symbolical representative of the body was a typical 
representative of the head, the promised Saviour, the two 
functions being not only consistent but inseparable, on account 
of the peculiar and most intimate relation of the head and the 
body to each other. Inno other system upon record, whether 
civil or religious, has the great principle of representation been 
so fully embodied and distinctly carried out as in the sacer- 
dotal system of the ceremonial law. An important corollary 
from this statement is, that even under that economy, the 
Jewish race was not so much the people of God as its appointed 
representative. 

If this view of the priesthood be correct, it explains the ab- 
sence of all moral and religious requisitions in describing the 
incumbents of the office, as well as the want of philosophical 
mysteries, which formed an essential feature of the sacerdotal 
system in Egypt and in other countries. As the God of the 
Hebrews was not nature or the universe, their religion could 
not be a system of natural philosophy, or their priests pro- 
fessors of that science, and the total difference, in this respect, 
between the faith of Jews and Gentiles, is a strong proof not 
only of the independence of the former, but of its Divine autho- 
rity. 

To the general views which have been now presented, it will 
not be necessary to add any inquiry into minor points, such as 
the minutiz of the high priest’s dress, or to refute Philo’s no- 
tion, that this too was a symbol of creation, or the later rab- 
binnical opinion, that each part of the costume was expiatory, 
or denoted the expiation of a particular sin. Under the same 
category fall the attempts, made by some of the older typical 
interpreters, to explain every portion of this dress, however 
trivial, as distinctly significant of something in Christ’s per- 
son or his work. As to these minor points, much must be 
left to individual taste and judgment. One man may derive 
edification from a mode of viewing these things, which to an- 
other seems absurd. The grand error of the earlier typolo- 
gists consisted in forcing every possible analogy of this sort on 
the text, not as an allowable subjective use or application, but 
asa part of its essential meaning. Let us see to it, however, 
that in shunning this extreme, we do not rush into the oppo- 
site, and let go the principle of typical significancy altogether, 
though so natural and reasonable in itself, and so expressly 
recognised in the New Testament. 

If the ceremonial law has been correctly represented as the 
centre of the old economy, the centre of the ceremonial law 
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must be the Rites themselves, for the sake of which the other 
parts exist; the priests being the performers, the sanctuary 
the place, and the festivals the time of the performance. This 
is perfectly compatible with the assumption, that the priest- 
hood and the sanctuary, in themselves considered, conveyed a 
distinct part of the symbolical instruction, although they would 
not probably have existed independent of the rites. The 
significant rites of the Mosaic law may be reduced to two 
great classes—offerings and purifications. Of these, the former 
is the more important, the other being really supplementary 
to it and dependent on it. The offerings themselves may again 
be divided into animal and vegetable, or, as some prefer to 
eall them, bloody and bloodless. The latter had no substan- 
tive or separate value, but were primarily used as appendages 
to the other, the mutual relation being the same as that be- 
tween offerings in general and the Levitical purifications. 
The elements or materials of the sacrifices were essentially the 
same in every case. It was their different combinations, and 
the different occasions upon which they were presented, that 
afforded the ground of their classification, under the names of 
the burnt offering, the sin offering, the trespass offering, and 
the peace (or requital) offering, with its subdivisions, thanks- 
giving, vow, and free-will offerings. In all these, the material 
of the animal sacrifice consisted of the larger and smaller 
cattle, the latter including sheep and goats, with a substitution, 
in the case of poverty, of doves or pigeons for the more costly 
victims otherwise required. The materials of the vegetable 
offering were the three great staples of subsistence, corn, wine, 
and oil. To both may be added, as subsidiary substances, 
frankincense and salt, which last was an indispensable addition 
to all animal oblations, while honey and leaven were expressly 
excluded. 

As the rites are the centre of the ceremonial system, and 
the offerings of the rites, so the animal offerings are the central 
point of these; and of the animal offering itself, the blood. 
The solemn presentation of the victim, the imposition of hands, 
and the act of slaughter, were performed by the worshipper 
himself. It was not until the blood was to be disposed of that 
the priestly functions properly began. The prominence thus 
given to the blood would be sufficient of itself to refute the 
anthropopathic notion, that the sacrifices of the Jews, as well 
as of the heathen, were originally looked upon as feasts or en- 
tertainments offered to the Deity. If this were so, the flesh 
would have been treated as more precious than the blood, and 
the arrangements of the sacrifice would certainly have borne 
more resemblance to the customary mode of feasting, not to 
mention the taking back of the victim, or a part of it in cer- 
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tain cases, which, on this supposition, would be wholly unac- 
countable. 

The only hypothesis which solves all the phenomena is that 
which attaches to these rites a moral and religious significance. 
And this hypothesis is common to the typical and symbolical 
theories, The difference is, that the former explains every 
thing about these rites as prophetic symbols of something in 
Christ’s person or his expiatory work. The objection to this 
mode of interpretation rests, as in the other case, on its arbi- 
trary character and the diversity of its results, together with 
the want of any obvious resemblance, tending to suggest the 
truths conveyed at once to the observer by a natural associa- 
tion. However clear they may be now to us, they cannot be 
supposed to have conveyed the same ideas to the ancient wor- 
shippers, without a special inspiration or an oral commentary, 
either of which would have made the symbolical instruction 
quite superfluous. 

The symbolical interpreters admit the existence of specific 
types of Christ among these symbols, but deny that they were 
all such types; alleging, on the contrary, that some of them 
were intended to teach doctrines properly belonging to the 
ancient dispensation, and appropriate to the actual condition 
of the people. In answering the question, what were these 
doctrines, we must bear in mind, that the whole system pre- 
supposes God’s existence, unity, sovereignty, and natural per- 
fections, and proclaims his holiness and his requisition of it in 
his creatures; that the very existence of the chosen people 
taught the doctrine of election, the priesthood that of media- 
tion, and the sanctuary that of God’s abode among his people, 
and the possibility of near access to him. But how was this 
to be effected, as the whole system rests upon the supposition 
of human apostasy and guilt? The answer to this question was 
afforded by the sacrifices, considered not merely as prophetic 
types of Christ, but as doctrinal symbols of truths which had 
already been revealed. 

The two great doctrines symbolized by sacrifice were that of 
God’s sovereignty over us and propriety in us, his absolute 
right to ourselves, and all that we possess; and that of expia- 
tion, or the removal of guilt by an atonement. In all sacri- 
fices, even those of heathendom, these two ideas are embodied. 
Opposite errors have arisen from their separation. The worst 
is that which leaves atonement wholly out of view, and makes 
the sacrifices mere oblations. A no less real, but less hurtful 
misconception, while it holds fast to this cardinal doctrine, 
loses sight of the other. On this > it is not easy to 
explain the ritual in all its parts. But put the two together, 
and the explanation becomes easy. 
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Why were these particular substances, both animal and 
vegetable, offered in sacrifice? Not merely on account of natu- 
_ ral qualities, by which they were fitted to be types of Christ; 
for although this analogy is sometimes obvious enough, as in 
the case of the paschal lamb, it can only be made visible in 
others by a forced interpretation, as in that of the goat, or not 
at all, as in the case of the vegetable offerings, unless we ad- 
mit, as Mr Bonar seems disposed to do, that the meal and the 
bread, for example, were intended to suggest that Christ was to 
be ground by suffering, and baked in the fire of persecution, &c. 
But did bread or flour ever suggest these ideas, even in their 
vaguest form, by virtue of a natural association? In the Lord’s 
Supper, it is not the grinding or the baking that suggests the 
idea of his passion, but the breaking of the bread by the 
officiating person in the presence of the worshipper, and that, 
too, accompanied by an explanatory form of words, to which 
there is nothing corresponding in the ancient ritual. It is, in- 
deed, worthy of observation as a general fact, that the Mosaic 
ritual contains so few liturgical formulas,—a strong proof, in 
the first place, that it furnishes no ground for the use of ver- 
bal forms at present; and, in the next place, that the cere- 
monies of the law were meant to speak for themselves, and be 
their own interpreters—an effect which could not be secured 
without an obvious resemblance and a natural association be- 
tween type and antitype. But this analogy does not exist, 
as we have seen, between the person or the work of Christ and 
all the substances required in sacrifice. 

Another explanation of the choice of these particular mate- 
rials, both animal and vegetable, is, that they constituted the 
ordinary food of the people to whom the ritual was given, and 
by whom alone it was to be observed. It is a fact somewhat 
remarkable that, while the catalogue of animals allowed for 
food was far more extensive than that of animals admitted to 
the altar, the latter were identical, so far as we can learn, 
with the species actually used in common life. This corres- 
pondence cannot be fortuitous, or wholly without meaning. It 
establishes the fact of some designed connection between the 
offerings of the people and their ordinary food. If, however, 
we should acquiesce in this as a sufficient explanation, it might 
furnish some support to the offensive doctrine, that the sacri- 
fices were required and offered as mere feasts to the Divinity. 
This abuse may be precluded, and the whole truth disclosed, 
by assuming that these animal and vegetable substances were 
singled out, not only as the ordinary food, but as the sub- 
stance, property, or wealth of those who offered them. A vast 
proportion of the wealth of Israel might be included under the 
descriptive heads of oxen, sheep, goats, corn, wine, and oil. 
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The offering of these was therefore well adapted to express the 
truth, that all belonged to God, and that his claim to them 
must be acknowledged by the solemn presentation of a part. 
Even when taken back by the offerer, it was taken back as a 
gift from God. 

But if this were the whole meaning of the sacrifices, those 
of a vegetable nature would have been sufficient, and the waste 
of life might have been spared, as in the offerings of Cain. 
And yet we find animal sacrifice not merely added to the other, 
but set over it, as first in value and importance. This shows 
that something was to be symbolically taught, which could not 
be expressed without the sacrifice of life. For the essence of 
the animal oblation, as we have already seen, was in the pre- 
sentation of the blood, regarded as the vehicle or seat of life. 
(Lev. xvii.11.) There is no physiological question here in- 
volved; at least so far as to jeopard the credit and authority 
of Scripture, which is fully sustained, even if we look upon this 
representation of the blood as wholly arbitrary. The blood, 
whatever be its place or function in the animal economy, was, 
for sacrificial purposes, to be regarded as the seat of life. 

The cardinal act of sacrifice was not that of slaying the 
animal, nor even that of burning on the altar, but the offering 
of the blood, the various modes of doing which were not neces- 
sarily significant, but all alike expressive of the forfeiture of life. 
The doctrine taught, therefore, by this class of sacrificial rites 
was the necessity of expiation by the offering of life, and more 
specifically still, by the offering of life for life. The solemn 
rite of imposition could mean nothing, if it did not mean the 
transfer of the offerer’s guilt to a substituted victim. Its ex- 
planation as a symbol of the transfer of the property is wholly 
inadequate, although it may be comprehended, just as the 
vegetable offerings by themselves might have meant nothing 
more than the solemn dedication of men’s wealth to God; 
whereas, when placed in a subordinate connection with the 
animal oblations, they taught, in a most expressive manner, 
that no offering of a man’s possessions could be made accept- 
ably without an expiation of his guilt. 

The sacrifices, then, continually kept before the minds of 
the people the necessity of expiation, and the only way in 
which it could be wrought, by the sacrifice of life for life. 
But they did not necessarily, and by a natural association, 
suggest to all who saw them, who or what was the true victim 
thus prefigured. This was a New Testament doctrine, to re- 
veal which formed no part of the design of the Levitical sym- 
bols as such. So far as it was intimated at all, it was by 
special types, the existence and meaning of which must be de- 
termined by New Testament authority. 
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As to the meaning of the various kinds of :animal oblation, 
the main fact seems to be this, that the Olah or Burnt Offer- 
ing contained in itself the symbolical import .of the whole 
sacrificial system, as it had done in the days of the patriarchs, 
who seem to have known no other. To this general expia- 
tion the others stood related, as applying the same doctrine 
of atonement to particular occasions and emergencies, and 
keeping the same constantly before the mind, in connection 
with the various events of life. This view of the matter is 
confirmed by the remarkable fact, that the Olah is the only 
sacrifice which could be offered by itself, and which was neces- 
sary, as an accompaniment to all the rest. This defines its 
position as the sacrifice, of which the others were mere special 
variations. The objection drawn from the use of the same 
rites in cases of thanksgiving, and of free-will offerings, really 
confirms the view which has been taken, as this whole arrange- 
ment taught the important truth, that no religious service 
could be rendered acceptably without atonement, and that no 
atonement could be efficacious without bloodshed. The va- 
rious theories which have been proposed with respect to the 
difference between the sin and trespass offerings, as having 
reference to moral and ceremonial faults, or to sins of omis- 
sion and commission, or to sins of inadvertence and presump- 
tion, are all extremely dubious; but the main fact is clear 
enough, that both these kinds of offering bore the same rela- 
tion to the Olah, that particular offences bear to sin in 
general. 

All that has now been said has reference to the symbolical 
import of the sacrifices, as significant of spiritual things, and 
not to their intrinsic and immediate effect in removing cere- 
monial disabilities, which were themselves symbolical of some- 
thing altogether different. The same remark applies to the 
non-sacrificial rites of the Mosaic law, which may all be 
comprehended under the general description of Levitical or 
Ceremonial Purifications. These, like the sacrifices, had an 
immediate efficacy, symbolizing that belonging to the change 
which they prefigured. The occasions of these ceremonial 
cleansings arose partly from the state of the body, under 
which head the leprosy may be included, and partly from ex- 
ternal contact with dead bodies, or participation in the rites 
of burial. The purifying rites themselves were always partly 
sacrificial. The additional ceremonies consisted chiefly in 
sprinkling with water, either pure or mixed with the blood of 
the victim, or with its ashes, or with those of cedar wood, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop, to which may be added the letting 
go of living birds on a particular occasion. The officiating 
person was required to be clean, that is, ceremonially unde- 
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filed, but not necessarily'a priest. With respect to place, it 
is characteristic of these rites, that some of them could only 
be performed without the camp, while others were begun there 
and completed within. These last peculiarities, in reference 
to place and the officiating person, are clearly owing to the 
singular fact, that the purifying rites were themselves defiling. 
They are also interesting, in connection with the fact, that 
although there was no sacrifice without bloodshed, a vegetable 
offering was received instead of a victim in case of extreme 
poverty, as a proof that the law ascribes no magical virtue to 
the opus operatum of its rites, and that Christian ritualists 
greatly err in forming their extreme views of sacramental 
grace upon the model of the ceremonial law. 

The symbolical import of the purifying rites is for the most 
part very clear. There is still some dispute as to the use of 
scarlet wool and the colour of the red heifer; but water is 
every where familiar both as a means and an emblem of purifi- 
cation; the same idea is associated with the use of ashes, 
which served at the same time to connect their rites with 
those of sacrifice; the hyssop was extensively employed among 
the ancients as a means of cleansing; and cedar wood was 
not only a costly species, but considered incorruptible, and 
therefore significant of antiseptic virtue. All these, then, 
would seem to be natural emblems of purification. 

A more important question is the one in reference to the 
general design of this whole ritual, and the selection of the 
cases to which it was applied. The lowest ground that ean 
be taken is that of J. D. Michaelis, who maintains that all 
these regulations had a view to health. The attempt to carry 
out this paradoxical idea has rendered his great work a pro- 
digy of misplaced ingenuity and learning, some parts of which 
cannot be read without disgust by any person of religious 
feeling or good taste. The grand objection to this doctrine 
is that it destroys the religious character of the system, ex- 
cept as a mask for mere prudential sanatory regulations. It 
may also be objected, that some of the cases would not answer 
the supposed design at all, while others which would have 
been far more appropriate are overlooked. The same objec- 
tions lie against a modified form of this opinion, namely, that 
the purifications were intended to secure external cleanliness 
and neatness, such as became the people among whom Jeho- 
vah condescended to reside as king. It may moreover be 
alleged as a certain fact, that ceremonial ablutions and per- 
sonal cleanliness by no means always go together. A third 
opinion is, that these were arbitrary forms, designed to sepa- 
rate the people more completely from the heathen. But in 
no part of the system is the resemblance of the Jewish and 
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the Gentile ritual more striking than in this. A fourth ex- 
planation is, that these expurgatory rites have reference to a 
natural repugnance and sense of defilement. This is so far 
. true, that it looks to something higher than the attainment 
of a mere external end, and is also founded on a physical 
truth; but it is still inadequate, because it does not explain 
why the existence of this natural repugnance rendered these 
rites necessary. 

The insufficiency of all these explanations has led to the 
conclusion, that these rites are symbolical of moral and spiri- 
tual changes. A fifth hypothesis accordingly supposes each 
particular rite to have a reference to some specific form of sin. 
But no one has succeeded in determining, with any plausibi- 
lity, the meaning of the several cases of defilement and puri- 
fication upon this hypothesis. The best explanation, therefore, 
is, that these purifying rites were intended to keep constantly 
before the mind the idea of sin as a defilement, and the neces- 
sity of sanctification, just as the sacrifices rendered prominent 
the idea of guilt and the necessity of expiation. Thus the 
two great doctrines of atonement and sanctification were 
embodied in these two distinct but parallel systems of expia- 
tory and expurgatory rites. To the question why these parti- 
cular cases were selected for the purpose, it may be answered, 
in the first place, that a choice was necessary, and that some 
degree of arbitrary discretion must have been expected. In 
the next place, all the cases are connected, more or less, with 
a natural feeling which adapted them to serve this purpose. 
It was not necessary for this end, that they should all be im- 
mediately connected with actual sin. A leper, for example, 
might be a good man; but this only served to prevent misap- 
prehension, and to show that the whole system was symbolical. 
Another theory, proposed by an ingenious living writer, is, 
that these ceremonial regulations were intended to connect the 
idea of man’s fallen state with those of birth, disease, and 
death, to which all the cases of defilement may be more or 
less immediately referred. As this is by no means inconsis- 
tent with the explanation before given, they may be combined, 
and the entire system of ceremonial defilement and purifica- 
tion be described as intended to keep constantly before the 
mind, by natural association no less than by arbitrary symbols, 
the loathsomeness of sin, the innate corruption of mankind, 
its hereditary propagation, its connection with the sufferings 
of life, and its tendency to death, both in the lowest and the 
highest sense; while the complication of these purifying rites 
with those of sacrifice perpetually taught the fundamental 
doctrine, that without atonement moral renovation is impos- 
sible. All these were symbols, as distinguished from prophe- 
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tic types, and as such suited to prepare the way for the Chris- 
tian system, without confounding the two dispensations by an 
anticipation of the gospel light amidst the shadows of the 
law. 

We have not left room for a proportionate examination of 
the fourth great division of the ceremonial system, namely, 
its Calendar or Sacred Times. Nor is so minute an inspection 
necessary, from the very nature of the subject. To complete 
in some sort what we have begun, we may advert to two false 
notions with respect to sacred times, neither of which is con- 
tained or countenanced in the law of Moses. The first is a 
belief in the intrinsic holiness of certain times, that is to say, 
the peculiar virtue of religious acts performed then. The 
other is the still more prevalent and practical mistake, that 
by appropriating certain times to God, we make the rest ex- 
clusively our own. The doctrine taught by the Mosaic festi- 
vals was just the contrary, to wit, that the observance of par- 
ticular times is a solemn recognition of the fact, that all our 
time belongs to God and should be spent in his service. The 
grand distinctive feature of the Mosaic calendar is, that its 
festivals are associated with remarkable junctures in history 
and providence. This is especially the case with the great 
yearly celebrations. 

The weekly Sabbath, which is the basis of the whole system, 
was symbolical of rest,—rest from labour, rest from suffering, 
rest from sin. As a historical symbol, it commemorated God's 
rest after the creation, and Israel's rest after the Egyptian 
bondage. As a prophetic symbol, it prefigured rest in the 
promised land, the rest of the soul in Christ and God, the 
rest of the church in the new dispensation, and the rest both 
of the church and individuals in heaven. The Sabbatical 
year symbolized, besides, the rest of the land from cultivation, 
and the rest of the debtor from his creditor’s exactions. The 
great Sabbath of the Jubilee suggested the ideas both of rest 
and restoration; the restoration of the land to its former 
possessors, and the restoration of the slave to freedom. 

The great yearly feasts were associated with remarkable 
conjunctures in the history of Israel, and in the constant 
revolution of the seasons. Thus the Passover marked the 
beginning of harvest, and recalled to mind the doctrine of 
dependence upon God for the fruits of the earth, while, as a 
historical symbol, it commemorated the deliverance from 
Egypt, and as a type prefigured Christ. Pentecost marked 
the conclusion of the harvest, and, according to the Jewish 
tradition, commemorated the giving of the law at Sinai, while 
as a type it may be said to have prefigured the outpouring of: 
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the Spirit, and the organization of the Christian church. The 
Feast of Tabernacles marked, in the natural calendar, the 
vintage and ingathering of other fruits, while it historically 
‘kept in mind the journey through the wilderness, and the 
happy arrival in the promised land. From these associations, 
both historical and natural, as well as from its relative posi- 
tion at the close of the festal year, it became the most joyous 
and at last the most frequented of the feasts, and in all these 
ways was. signally adapted as a tfpe to signify the ultimate 
salvation of God’s people, and their safe arrival in the heavenly 
Canaan. 

The one great day of humiliation in the Jewish year, 
though followed by the feast just mentioned, that the cycle 
of observances might yearly have a joyous termination, was 
itself placed very near the end of the whole series, most 
probably because it was designed to be a summary and con- 
centration of the expiatory rites of the entire year. This 
presumption is confirmed by the otherwise extraordinary fact, 
that the Great Day of Atonement is connected with no such 
historical or natural associations as distinguish the three 
festivals. That it was meant to recapitulate and sum up al! 
the rest, may likewise be inferred from the unusual solemnity 
of all the rites, as well as from the fact, that the officiating 
priest was the highest in rank, that he wore a peculiar dress 
on the occasion, and that on this day, and this only, he was 
suffered to pass the inner veil and stand within the Holy of 
Holies. The distinctive rite of the Great Day of Atonement 
was the presentation of the two goats, one of which was slain 
and the other sent into the desert “to (or for) Azazel.” 
Into the old dispute as to the meaning of this name we have 
neither inclination, time, nor space to enter. We regard it, in- 
deed, as a question of comparatively little moment. Whether 
Azazel be the proper name of a particular place, or an appel- 
lative meaning “ desert,” or a title of the Devil, or an abstract 
term denoting removal, rejection, or repudiation, matters 
little as to the essential import of the solemn rite with which 
it stands connected. Even this, however, we shall only men- 
tion as affording an additional and final sample of the differ- 
ence between what we have called the Symbolical and Typical 
hypotheses. Those who proceed upon the latter, taking it 
for granted, that in order to be really significant, this cere- 
mony, like the rest, must be directly typical of Christ, are 
under the necessity of finding some antithesis in the person 
or the history of Christ himself, of which the two goats may 
be looked upon as embloms. Among the various ingenious 
answers to this puzzling question, may be mentioned that 
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which supposes one goat to denote our Saviour’s deity, the 
other his humanity, the consequence of which assumption is, 
that the divine nature is exhibited as either dying or as going 
away loaded with the sins of men. Another theory, still less 
felicitous, supposes the antithesis to be between our Lord’s 
humiliation and his exaltation, but without being able to 
determine which is which. A third makes one goat symbolize 
his personal sufferings and death, the other the contempt and 
scorn which he endured; an explanation any thing but obvious 
or founded on a natural association. Induced by these and 
such like difficulties, some have been led to acknowledge only 
one goat as a type of Christ, while the other represents the 
Jews, or something still less likely to be readily suggested by 
the sight of this mysterious ceremonial. 

All this confusion and uncertainty arises from assuming, in 
the first place, that the significant rites of the ceremonial law 
must of necessity be types, that is to say, prophetic symbols; 
and in the next place, that they must necessarily be types of 
Christ. As soon as we admit that it is equally consistent 
with the honour of the Saviour, and still more consistent with 
the general purpose of the old economy, as a preparatory 
dispensation, to explain a large proportion of its forms as 
doctrinal symbols, teaching general truths of great import- 
ance, suited to the actual condition of the people, and tending 
to prepare them for a clearer revelation, several obvious 
interpretations of this rite spontaneously suggest themselves. 
Of these we shall propose but one, which seems to us to 
furnish a complete and satisfactory solution. It rests upon 
the general supposition, which has been already stated, that 
this whole observance was intended to concentrate and epito- 
mize the ceremonial method of atonement. It is natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the two goats were intended to be 
symbols of the same great doctrine, that of expiation, as con- 
sisting of two parts, substitution and removal, one of which is 
represented by the death of the first goat, and the other by 
the exile of the second, both together constituting, as it were, 
a single undivided symbol of atonement, such as we know to 
have been wrought by Christ, but which the ancient worship- 
per, except in case of special inspiration, could only see 
through a glass darkly. 

In this protracted disquisition we have not been drawing 
on our own resources in the way of original speculation, but 
have stated the conclusions reached by many wise and learned 
men of various schools and countries, with such modifications 
and additional suggestions of our own, as seemed to make the 
statement clearer or to approximate still more to a complete 
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and satisfactory solution of this interesting problem. If 
anything has been suggested tending to a clearer and a more 
correct appreciation of the general subject, this may serve to 
excuse the crude and superficial form in which it has been 
here presented, and the slight attention which we may have 
seemed to bestow upon the valuable work before us. 


Art. VI.—A Oommentary on the Book of Joshua. By CHARLES 
Freperick Ket1, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, Pro- 
fessor of Exegesis and Oriental Languages in the Imperial 
University at Dorpat, and Member of the German Oriental 
Society. Erlangen: 1847. 8vo, pp. 411.* 


THE book of Joshua contains one of the most interesting and 
important portions of Israelitish history. Treating of the 
period of their establishment as a nation, it contains the grand 
denouement of which Genesis was prophetic and the rest of 
the Pentateuch immediately preparatory. The books of 
Moses without Joshua, would resemble an unfinished building; 
the plan, the dimensions all visible, much of the work accom- 
plished, enough to lead one to anticipate precisely what is to 
follow, yet never completed. It would be an imposing com- 
mencement with no corresponding conclusion. And as this 
book is the top-stone of the Pentateuch, so it is the founda- 
tion of the books that follow. 1t presents us with the ripened 
fruit of seed sown ages before, itself containing the seeds of 
events for ages to come. A failure to have recorded the 
events of this period would therefore have left a gap in the 
sacred history, which nothing could supply. Without it, what 
precedes would have been imperfect, what follows unexplained. 
The sacred writer was directed, under the guidance of inspira- 
tion, to fill this chasm ; and in so doing, there was given him 
as his theme the Conquest and the Division of Canaan. It is 
not the life of Joshua which he undertakes to record; not 
Joshua’s public acts or military exploits ; not the history of 
Israel during Joshua’s life ; but simply the conquest and the 
division of Canaan. If this be kept distinctly in mind, it will 
explain fully and satisfactorily the selection and arrangement 
of the materials ; we can then understand why he records what 
he does ; why he relates some events with extreme particula- 
rity and minuteness, merely glances at others, and then again 
passes over whole years in silence. It is not because nothing 
occurred then, nor because he did not know what occurred, 
* Commentar tiber das Buch Josua. Von Karl Friedrich Keil u. s. w. 
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but simply because he was writing with a definite plan before 
his mind, and related whatever fell into that plan; what did 
not, he omitted. There can be no greater mistake than that 
which refers the chasms of the Scripture history to chance, or 
to caprice, or to the writer's having lived at a time when all 
knowledge of what happened in the period of which he fails to 
give an account had been lost. The historians of the Bible 
were not mere journalists or chroniclers writing at random, 
or with the view of telling every thing which they could re- 
collect ; they did not write for the sake of gratifying those 
who in future ages might be fond of historical research, nor 
for the sake of detailing interesting and memorable events to 
their contemporaries. They are theocratical historians ; their 
object is to trace the development and progress of the king- 
dom of God, to mark its epochs, and to record events im- 
portant to their own and to coming generations in a religious 
aspect. Thus in the book before us, take as the plan of it 
what we have stated it to be, and every thing as to the choice 
or rejection of materials is clear. All that the book contains 
ranges itself about that plan; what is omitted would have 
been plainly irrelevant. The book opens with the Divine 
direction to Joshua, who had already been designated Moses’ 
successor, to go over Jordan and take the land which God had 
sworn to their fathers to give to them, and divide it to the 
people for an inheritance, with the promise that if he faith- 
fully observed the laws given by Moses, God would be with 
him as he had been with Moses, and not a man should be 
able to stand before him all the days of his life. These intro- 
ductory verses furnish the key to the whole book. Joshua’s 
execution of these commands, in obedience to the Divine 
direction, and God’s gracious bestowal of his promised assist- 
ance, are the sum of what it contains. The first twelve chap- 
ters embrace the conquest; not a detailed account of all the 
marches of every campaign, but the prominent particulars 
only, are seized upon tobe minutely related,—those which really 
mark the progress of events,—those which bring most clearly 
to view God’s miraculous help, and how necessary the condition 
of obedience was to its being furnished. Other events belong- 
ing to the conquest, the battles, the capture of cities, and even 
long expeditions, which had nothing remarkable about them, 
are only mentioned summarily, in such a way as not to weary 
with a recital of what is unimportant, and yet at the same 
time so as to give a general view of the whole line of opera- 
tions, with their ultimate success. In chapters xiii—xxl. we 
have the division of the land among the several tribes. In 
chapter xxii. the two tribes and a half, who had assisted their 
brethren in the conquest, and stood by them in the division of 
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Canaan, return in peace to their own respective possessions. 
Then we pass over an interval of several years, during. which 
Israel was settled in the land, and which consequently fell not 
within the scope of the writer, until we come to the closing 
scene of Joshua’s life, when that great and good man gathered 
Israel once more around him by their representatives, to 
rehearse to them what God had done for them in giving them 
that goodly land, and to engage them to renewed pledges of 
obedience to him. And thus the book closes with this solemn 
recapitulation of what the Lord had done in faithfulness to the 
promise with which it had opened, and a public covenant en- 
gagement of the people to serve the Lord, who had driven out 
the Amorites, and all those other nations from before them. 
Joshua receives the Divine command to possess the land. 
He immediately sends out two spies as preparatory to the 
execution. The book minutely records what befell them, not 
from the interest attaching to their hazardous adventure and 
lucky escape, but vividly to represent how, in conformity with 
the Divine promise, the terror of Israel had fallen on the 
Canaanites. The anxious precautions of the king of Jericho, 
the pursuit of the spies, the language of Rahab to the spies, 
and of the spies to Joshua on their return—all bear on this 
point. Then follows the passage of the Jordan, whose waters, 
though unusually high, were supernaturally dried up before 
them. What, it may be asked, was the design of this miracle ? 
There are no trifiing, frivolous miracles in the Bible. God 
does not suspend the established order of nature without just 
reason, nor unless some important end is to be answered by it. 
Where, then, was the necessity of emptying the bed of the 
Jordan in order to get the people to the other side? The same 
thing could have been accomplished by natural means, without 
requiring the interference of Omnipotence. Though the river 
was too high then to admit of its being forded, especially by 
women and children, boats might have been prepared or bridges 
constructed, by which they could have crossed the stream in 
thesame manner asotherarmieshave done both before and since, 
with only the unimportant delay of a few days. The same 
inquiry may be made as to the necessity of dividing the Red 
Sea, bringing water from the rock, giving manna from heaven, 
&c. There was no need of their going through the Red Sea, 
penetrating so deeply into the desert, or crossing the Jordan 
at all, in order to pass from Egypt into Canaan. There is a 
route vastly more expeditious, as well as practicable by natu- 
ral means, which travellers are every day passing over. These 
questions are instantly answered, however, as soon as we gain 
a correct view of the design of these miracles. Their necessity, 
and indeed that of every other miracle recorded in the Bible, 
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was not a physical, but a moral one. The object of them is 
the revelation of God’s power and grace. The laws of: nature, 
which God established in the beginning, are sufficient to ac- 
complish every important physical end ; it is only to meet our 
moral necessities that they are interfered with. Israel could 
have been taken into Canaan without a miracle ; but then there 
would have been no such striking displays to them of God’s 
omnipotence, of his grace, of his nearness to them. The stu- 
pendous miracles wrought in Egypt, in the wilderness, and in 
the subjugation of Canaan, were to teach Israel, and to teach 
all nations, that while the gods of the heathen were no gods, 
and could neither do good nor do evil, Jehovah was the living 
and the Almighty God of the whole earth. They were to be 
made sensible of his power and grace, and of their own de- 
pendence. Therefore they were brought into straits from 
which they could not extricate themselves, in order that they 
might see it to be God who delivered them. They were to be 
made to see that it was neither their own sword nor their own 
bow which saved them, but the Lord’s right hand and his 
mighty arm had gotten them the victory ; Canaan was not their 
conquest, but God’s gift. But besides this general aim of all 
the miracles, of which this period, as one that specially needed 
them, was so full, and this general solution of their stupendous 
character, as contrasted, for instance, with the milder type 
and the more contracted scale of our Saviour’s miracles, there 
seems a special fitness in this particular miracle, in God’s in- 
terfering visibly on their behalf at this particular time.. God 
opens by it, as it were, the doors of the land, which he had 
promised to give them, and conducts them in. He pledges by 
it the subjugation of the land which followed. At the same 
time, as this was the first public act of Joshua, in his new 
capacity as leader of the people, it gave Divine legitimacy to 
his office in their eyes, and was, in comparison with the pre- 
cisely similar miracle under Moses, a striking attestation to 
the Divine word: “ As I have been with Moses, so will I be 
with thee.” 

The circumcising of the people and the celebration of the 
passover follows next; these belong to the history of the con- 
quest, for the conquest was conditioned on the punctilious ob- 
servance of all that Moses had commanded. But how came 
it to pass that the people were not circumcised? Their migra- 
tory condition, to which some have referred it, does not furnish 
an adequate explanation. Nor can we find the reason in the 
sinful neglect of the people. Bad as the character of the adult 
generation that left Egypt undoubtedly was, frequent as were 
their murmurings and their rebellions against the Lord, re- 
peatedly as they fell into even gross idolatry in the desert, we 
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cannot charge them with so thorough and so continued a dis- 
regard of God’s worship as it would have evinced for them thus 
to have given up entirely the very badge of the covenant during 
the whole of these forty successive years. Or if this might 
possibly have been the case with a part of the people, would 
not the rest, the less wicked portion, would not at any rate 
the pious among them, have perpetuated it in their families ? 
And why did Moses never rebuke the people for this great sin 
of neglecting the covenant seal? Why did not the new and 
more godly generation attend to it sooner themselves? Or 
why did not Joshua direct it in the plains of Moab without its 
being deferred until the people were passed over Jordan? 

The true reason seems to be that the seal of the covenant 
shared the fate of the covenant itself. When Israel, after re- 
peated provocations, at length consummated their rebellion by 
despising the promised land and refusing to enter it, God 
sware that none but two of that generation should be permit- 
ted to enter Canaan. All were condemned to fall in the wil- 
derness; and their children should wander about bearing their 
fathers’ iniquities until the whole of them had perished. While 
this sentence lasted, therefore, they were a rejected people, and 
had no right to the seals of the covenant. They were not now 
God’s people, and had no right to mark themselves as ‘such. 
A gracious God, it is true, did not utterly withdraw from them 
every token of his favour. The manna, the pillar of cloud, the 
tabernacle, were still continued to them as so many tokens that 
the Lord had not finally abandoned them; that though he was 
angry with them for a season, his favour would again return ; 
that though he had cast off the fathers, he would deal merci- 
fully with their children. Hence we see why this ordinance 
was not resumed until Israel had crossed the Jordan. Then 
first the period of the sentence was complete. The mighty 
miracle then wrought gave assurance that God was again with 
them, and again regarded them as his people. They were 
now, therefore, once more fit subjects for the covenant seal. 
And thus the reproach of Egypt was rolled away. During the 
years of Israel’s rejection, there seemed some ground for the 
Egyptians’ reproaches, that the Lord had brought Israel out 
for mischief to consume them (Exod. xxxii.12.) But now all 
occasion for such reproaches was taken away by the Lord’s 
returning to them again, restoring to them the lost seal of his 
gracious covenant, and recommencing his mighty wonders in 
the midst of them. 

To the cavils that so great a multitude of people could not 
have been circumcised in so short a time, and that if cireum- 
cised on the eleventh of the month, that is, the day after pass- 
ing the river, they would not have recovered from it by the 
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fourteenth, when the passover was celebrated, and that circum- 
cising the entire host at once would have left the camp for a 
period defenceless, it is very easy to reply. It would take no 
longer to circumcise all the people than it would a single 
family ; for the head of each family would attend to the cir- 
cumcising of his house. And even if they were not perfectly 
healed by the fourteenth of the month, that would not hinder 
them from participating in the solemnities of the passover then 
observed. And as to its leaving the camp defenceless, even if 
it were not enough to say that the Lord would be their pro- 
tector, there was no insignificant number of the people who 
had been already circumcised. Keil presents us with a calcu- 
lation, founded on the known laws of human life, from which 
it appears that among the million of males who entered Canaan, 
there must have been 338,000 of those who left Egypt under 
twenty yearsof age, and were consequently circumcised; or even 
if there was as great mortality among them as among the ge- 
neration condemned to perish in the wilderness, there would 
still be 270,000 of them living. 

On the morrow after the passover, they did eat of the corn 
(not “the old corn,” as it stands in our version) of the land, 
(ch. v. 11.) This also was agreeable to the law. (Lev. xxiii. 
5-14.) On the morrow after the Sabbath or first day of the 
pussover feast, the priest was required to wave a sheaf of the 
first fruits before the Lord; then Israel could partake of the 
harvest themselves, but not before. From this time forth the 
manna ceased. It is not to be supposed from this that the 
manna was the sole food of the Israelites from the time it 
began to fall up to this moment, and that now it suddenly gave 
place to the natural products of the earth. This miracle of 
giving bread from heaven was wrought for the supply of their 
need, and consequently was only wrought to the extent that 
need required, and during the period that it lasted. That the 
children of Israel had other food in the desert, at certain times 
at least, besides that miraculously furnished them, is apparent 
from the narrative. We read of their being encamped by 
palm trees; their riotous feasting about the golden calf im- 
plied something more than mere bread and water; when they 
passed the borders of Edom, they bought food of them; when 
they destroyed the cities and possessed the land of Sihon, Og, 
and other kings, they no doubt found much provision among 
the spoils; a large portion of the thirty-eight years of their 
sentence in the wilderness seems to have been spent very much 
in one place, and they may during that period have raised 
much from the soil for their subsistence; when they came to 
the banks of Jordan, three days were spent in providing vic- 
tuals; they had, besides, large possessions of flocks and herds, 
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whose flesh and milk they could use. It would be needless to 
have the manna fall about them merely to be wasted, when 
_they could supply themselves from such sources as these. It 
was when natural supplies fell short or failed altogether, that 
this bread of heaven was sent them in sufficient quantities to 
make up their deficiency. When they needed more, more 
came. When they were where no other provision could be 
obtained, enough fell to feed the entire host. As their neces- 
sities were greater or less, just the quantity fell which they 
required. And now that they had arrived in Canaan, and an 
abundant harvest lay before them, all need of the manna 
ceased, and it consequently fell no longer. 

Next follows the capture of Jericho, then that of Ai, then 
the submission of the men of Gibeon, then the two grand ex- 
peditions to the south and to the north, in which the land was 
finally subdued. And to conclude the first part of the book, 
chap. xii. contains a recapitulation of the entire conquest, as 
effected both by Moses and Joshua. 

Keil coincides with some other eminent scholars in giving an 
exposition of the passage, x. 12-15, different from that com- 
monly entertained. Most interpreters have found there the 
literal stoppage of the sun in his course for an entire day. 
The volume before us presents quite another view of it, for 
which a sufficient array of reasons is given to entitle it at the 
least to a respectful consideration. Keil does not belong to 
that school of critics who look upon miracles as difficulties in 
the narrative, and manifest a constant disposition to unburden 
it of as many as possible. He never hesitates to admit a miracle, 
wherever we have the authority of the Scriptures that one took 
place. But if it was not the design of the inspired writer to 
describe a literal miracle here, reverence for his authority does 
not require us to suppose that there was one. The ordinary 
objections to this miracle, on the ground that it was too grand 
a display of power for so trifling a reason, or that it would 
have disturbed the harmony of the celestial bodies, or by the 
violence of its shock have displaced every thing upon the sur- 
face of the earth, or that the nations of antiquity make no 
mention of the occurrence of such a phenomenon, he justly sets 
aside as perfectly futile. He rests the whole case upon the 
question as to the design of the inspired writer in this passage. 
Did he mean us to understand that the sun actually delayed 
his course in the heavens? Keil supposes not. In his view, 
the account of the battle and the miraculous victory at Gibeon 
is interrupted at the end of the 11th verse, which speaks of the 
miraculous fall of hailstones, and that then verses 12-15 con- 
tain, not the account of another event, which took place that 
same day, viz., the standing still of the sun, (which the writer 
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both states in his own words, and for confirmation of the fact 
appeals to the book of Jasher, citing from it a passage in which 
this was recorded—which is the common view—but these verses 
contain none of the writer’s own words at all. They consist 
wholly of a verbatim extract from the book of Jasher, the 
source from which they are taken being indicated neither at 
the beginning nor at the end, but in the middle of the citation; 
and they describe no new event, no literal standing still of the 
sun, but are a highly figurative and poetical description of the 
miraculous victory already described in the immediately pre- 
ceding verses. The author of the sacred lyric from which this 
quotation is made is celebrating the praises of God for having 
granted so glorious a victory to Israel and by such miraculous 
means. He conceives of Joshua as calling upon the Lord that 
the sun might wait upon Gibeon until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies; or, in other words, that the 
day might not be brought to a close until Israel had gained a 
complete victory. And in the liveliness of the figure he con- 
ceives Of it as though the sun had actually delayed his course 
and waited in the midst of heaven, while the people should 
pursue their flying foes. If this were the language of prose, 
if these were the words of the writer of the book himself, there 
would then be no question about their being literally under- 
stood. But they are a quotation from a triumphal song ; and 
it is, according to the view which we are now presenting, to 
mistake altogether the nature of poetical language to under- 
stand this as though it were designed for literal description; 
as much as if, when Deborah says in her song, “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” any one should understand 
her to mean that the stars actually exerted an influence in 
procuring his defeat; or when the Lord is said to rend the 
heavens and come down and the mountains to flow down at his 
presence, this should be taken for literal description instead of 
poetical imagery. It was all the same whether God lengthened 
one day into two, or enabled the people to accomplish the work 
of two days in one; and the truth of poetry is preserved if its 
language convey the former, though it was the latter which ac- 
tually occurred. 

That the verses 12-15 have been taken word for word as 
they stand from the book of Jasher, is argued from the intimate 
connection between verse 16 and verse 11, showing that all be- 
tween is parenthetic ; from the note of time in verse 12, “ when 
the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Is- 
rael,” which sounds more like the words of a different author 
than a continuation of the previously begun account; and be- 
cause the return of Joshua to the camp of Gilgal, spoken of in 
the 15th verse, did not take place until all the remaining events 
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recorded in this chapter had occurred—(see verse 43.) The 
15th verse belongs not to the narrative, therefore, but is part 
_of the quotation. It states in the general, that after the great 
event there celebrated, Joshua and Israel returned to the camp, 
without saying whether any thing else occurred in the interval 
ornot. Then in the 15th verse, the narrative commences again 
where it had been interrupted by this quotation, and goes on 
to detail what took place before his return; the flight and 
concealment of the five kings, their execution, and the capture 
of various cities. 

It is regarded as confirmatory of this view, that the moon is 
called upon to delay its course as well as the sun, which mani- 
festly belongs only to the poetic parallelism; for if the sun 
continued to shine, what need would they have of the moon? 
And yet further it is alleged, that from the relative position of 
Gibeon and the valley of Ajalon, Joshua’s command to the sun 
and moon could not have been uttered when the day was de- 
clining, and apprehensions began to be excited that darkness 
would come on too soon, as has commonly been assumed by 
those who hold the prevalent view of a literal miracle in the 
case; that the only time of day when the sun could have ap- 
peared over Gibeon, and the moon at the same time over Aja- 
lon, was in the morning, when the whole day was still before 
them, and the necessity could not yet have made itself felt of 
having the day protracted. 

The book of Jasher spoken of here is but once more re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures, 2 Sam. i. 18, where that beautiful 
lament of David over Saul and Jonathan is extracted from it. 
From this some have drawn the conclusion that the book of 
Jasher could not have existed before the time of David, since 
it contained a piece of his composition; and hence they have 
argued that the book of Joshua, which contains a quotation 
from that of Jasher, could not have been written until the 
reign of David. Those arguments, however, are not so easily 
set aside, by which, as we shall hereafter see, its composition 
by Joshua himself, or at least by a contemporary and a parti- 
cipant in the events which it records, may be proved. And 
there is no difficulty in the way of assuming what agrees with 
the scanty notices we have of this book, that it was a compila- 
tion of sacred lyrics, increased from time to time as new ones 
were composed and added to it. In the days of Joshua, it 
could not, of course, contain a poem written by David. But 
it had in it the ode upon Israel’s victory at Gibeon, which 
is here cited. When David wrote his lament, that was added 
to the existing collection; how many others had been added 
before, or were added afterwards, or how large the collection 
may have been at any given time, whether that of Joshua or 
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that of David, we have no means of knowing. The only con- 
jecture which we can form as to its contents is derived from 
the two citations made from it, and from its name, “ the book 
of Jasher,” which means the book of the upright, i. ¢., written 
to celebrate the deeds of the chosen or peculiar people. 

After seven years had been thus occupied in conquering the 
land, Joshua proceeds, by Divine direction, to execute the 
other part of his commission, the division of the land among 
the tribes. Moses having already assigned to two and a half 
tribes their possessions beyond the Jordan, in addition to the 
tribe of Levi, who were to receive no inheritance, nine and a 
half remained to be provided for by Joshua. As in the sum- 
mary of the conquest (chap. xii.), the places taken by Moses are 
given as well as those taken by Joshua; so in the account of 
the division, we have, in pursuance of the same plan, first the 
territories assigned by Moses to Reuben, Gad, and one-half of 
Manasseh, then those assigned by Joshua to the remaining 
tribes. Their various possessions were determined by lot, not 
only in order to cut off all occasion for dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint, but that each tribe might thankfully receive their por- 
tion as the immediate gift of God to them. The lot, however, 
seems to have determined only the position of the tribes, not 
the extent of their territory; this was proportioned to the size 
of the tribe, and was enlarged or diminished after the division, 
as circumstances rendered necessary (chap. xvii. 4, xix. 9.) 

It may create surprise that the division, instead of being 
completed at once for all the tribes, was interrupted upon 
Judah and Joseph receiving their inheritance; and that the re- 
maining seven tribes show so little desire to have it continued, 
that Joshua has to reprove them for their slackness. It is a 
matter of some difficulty to assign a sufficient reason for this 
interruption. Some have assumed dissensions among the 
tribes, or a gradual division, advancing as the land was wrested 
in successive portions from the hands of the Canaanites. Keil 
adopts the following view of the matter, in which are skilfully 
combined the various facts of the history. The land had at 
first, in order to its allotment, been separated into nine or ten 
parts, without previously taking an accurate description of it, 
but simply from the general knowledge gained in their various 
campaigns and marches. The allotment was begun upon these 
data, leaving the more precise determination of the extent of 
each one’s territory to be afterwards settled according to the 
size of the tribe. The tribe upon whom the lot first fell en- 
tered at once into their inheritance, and occupied themselves 
with taking possession of it, and fixing accurately its bound- 
aries, This necessarily occupied some time; then another lot 
was cast, determining the position of a second tribe, and they 
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pursued the same course. Thus, after the lapse of a consider- 
able period, Judah, Ephraim, and half Manasseh, had succes- 

_sively received their inheritance. Meanwhile, the tabernacle 
was set up at Shiloh, in the territory of Ephraim, and the 
camp of Israel was removed thither from Gilgal. The remain- 
ing tribes manifested little anxiety to be settled. It was easier 
for them, accustomed to a nomadic life in the desert, to wan- 
der about among the Canaanites, as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had done, seeking a subsistence for themselves and their 
cattle, especially as the inhabitants of the land were so far 
subdued that they had nothing to fear from them, than it 
would be to enter into a fixed inheritance and attempt their 
extermination. But Joshua, true to the task imposed upon 
him, urges the sluggish tribes to their duty, and enjoins it upon 
them to make preparation for completing the division. And 
as the tribe of Joseph had complained of the territory they 
received being inadequate, as that given to Judah proved too 
large, a commission was sent to take survey of the land, which 
might furnish the basis of greater accuracy in its distribution. 
It was hereupon found that Judah and Joseph had taken more 
than their fair proportion; but as their position had been 
assigned them by the decision of God through the lot, they 
could not be disturbed in their inheritance. The only resource 
remaining was to leave them in their allotted places, and de- 
tach portions from the territory, which, with that still unoccu- 
pied, was distributed among the rest of the tribes. 

There are, as it was natural to expect, many obscurities in 
the geographical portion of this book, and it is found extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible, to lay down with precision the 
boundaries of all the tribes. This arises, in part, from the 
imperfect knowledge as yet possessed of the localities of Pales- 
tine; but even if that were more perfect, a great number of 
the places that are mentioned could not now be identified, for 
many of these names never appear again in subsequent history; 
they were places, it may be, of little note, or destroyed, per- 
haps, and never rebuilt, or else called by other names. It is 
wonderful that at such a distance of time we are able to iden- 
tify so many as we can. 

The discrepancies in some minor details found between 
Joshua and Chronicles (¢. g., Josh. xxi. 13-39, compared with 
1 Chron, vi. 37-81) are readily explained, without the credi- 
bility of either book suffering, by supposing that the same place 
may have had two names; or that in the lapse of a thousand 
years, which intervened between the composition of the two 
books, names may have been altered ; or that old places may 
have fallen to decay and new ones sprung up; or that a city 
may have come into the possession of a different tribe from that 
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to which it originally belonged ; or, finally, that an error may 
have occurred in the transcription, which in the case of such 
long lists of names is very possible. 

The few instances where a sum is given which does not cor- 
respond with the previously enumerated particulars (¢. g., xv. 
21-32), admit also of being variously explained. In this case, 
the cities that were subsequently taken from Judah to be given 
to Simeon may not have been reckoned; or the names of some 
villages may be given as well as those of cities, and yet only 
the cities counted ; or here and there in the list two names 
may belong together as the designation of one place; or the 
list may originally have contained but twenty-nine names, and 
the writer may have afterwards inserted others of less note, 
without altering the amount which he had already placed at 
its close; or if no other explanation be deemed satisfactory, 
there is the last resort of assuming a corruption in the number. 
They who deny the inspiration and even the credibility of this 
book must themselves admit that any supposition is here pre- 
ferable to that of an original error, unless they can believe that 
the author was not able to count. 

That we find in different parts of the book the capture of 
the same place differently described, as to its time and circum- 
stances (e¢. g., compare chap. x. 36-39; xi. 21; xiv. 12-14), 
does not arise, as has been sometimes alleged, from varying or 
contradictory accounts of thesame event. They are different 
events; there is no difficulty in the supposition of successive 
captures of the same city. The places were taken once; and 
then, when Joshua and Israel were absent in another part of 
the land subduing it, the Canaanites returned, reoccupied, and 
fenced them again; and Israel was compelled once more to 
drive them out. 

When and by whom this book was written we are nowhere 
explicitly told, either in the book itself or in any other part of 
Scripture, and can only gather a conclusion from incidental 
notices in the book itself. In chap xvi. 10, we read that the 
Canaanites were not driven out that dwelt in Gezer, but the 
Canaanites dwelt among the Ephraimites unto this day. Now, 
in the days of Solomon, as we learn from | Kings ix. 16, 
Pharaoh king of Egypt went up and took Gezer and burnt it 
with fire, and slew the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and 
gave it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife. It 
must have been before that, therefore, that this book was writ- 
ten. Again, in xv. 63, we read, “ As for the Jebusites, the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive 
them out; but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah 
at Jerusalem unto this day.” Now, we know that it was in the 
early part of the reign of David that Jerusalem was wrested 
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out of the hands of the Jebusites, and that it was thenceforth 
the seat of his kingdom. See also chap. xi. 8, and xix. 28, 
“oreat Zidon,” whereas Tyre not Zidon was the principal city 
‘ in David’s time. In ix. 27 we are told that Joshua “ made tho 
Gibeonites hewers of wood and drawers of water for the con- 
gregation and for the altar of the Lord unto this day, in the 
place which he should choose.” From this passage we learn 
not only that at the time when this book was written, the 
Lord had not yet chosen a plate for the temple, which was 
done in the days of David, but that the Gibeonites still con- 
tinued to perform service near the altar. Now, Saul slew the 
Gibeonites in his reign (2 Sam. xxi. 1); consequently the com- 
position of the book cannot be referred to a later date than 
this. There are other data, however, whieh carry us much 
further back. In chap. vi. 25 we read of Rahab the harlot, 
“she dwelleth in Israel even unto this day; ” and in chap. xiv. 
14, “ Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb, the son of Je- 
phunneh, unto this day ;” from which it appears that Rahab 
and Caleb were still living when this was written. From the 
expressions in y. 1, “ The Lord dried up the waters of Jordan 
from before the children of Israel until we were passed over,” 
and v. 6, “ The land, which the Lord sware unto their fathers, 
that he would give us,” we learn that its author was present at 
the original passage of the Jordan and the taking possession 
of the land. 

The Jewish Talmud asserts, and probably the most common 
belief is, that Joshua himself was its author; which opinion has 
in its favour the analogy of Moses having written what it was 
thought proper to record of the events of his days, and in which 
he was a principal actor, so that it seems natural to expect 
that his successor would do the same. This conjecture re- 
ceives apparently some confirmation from chap. xxiv. 26, where 
we are told of the events related in that chapter, that Joshua 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God. That book 
of the law could not well be any other than that which con- 
tained the Pentateuch ; and if Joshua wrote this closing chap- 
ter of the book bearing his name there, the presumption is 
that the previous chapters were written by him also. Then 
the closing verses, which record his death, would be added by 
another after that event took place, just as an account of the 
death of Moses was appended to the Pentateuch. It may also 
be suggested as, though a small matter in itself, yet pointing 
to the same conclusion, that Joshua first receives the title, “The 
servant of the Lord,” in these closing verses; while through 
the body of the work he is called simply Joshua, or else Joshua, 
Moses’ minister. The only thing which throws doubt upon 
Joshua's being its author is its relating events, which seem to 
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be spoken of in the book of Judges as having occurred after 
Joshua was dead. Comp. chap. xv. 13-19; xv. 63; xvi. 10; 
xvii. 11-13; with the parallel accounts in Judges chap. i., and 
chap. xix. 47, with Judges chap. xviii. Here all depends upon 
the manner in which the dates are to be reconciled. If we con- 
sider the first verse of Judges as establishing that every thing 
related in the book took place after Joshua’s death, then the 
book of Joshua could not have been written until after that 
event, and must consequently have been the work of some con- 
temporary who survived him. If, on the other hand, the date 
in Judges i. 1 strictly refers only to the event recorded Judges 
i. 1-8, and the following particulars, to which no date is pre- 
fixed, may really have happened sooner, the book of Joshua 
may still have been written before Joshua’s death, and for 
ought we know by Joshua himself. 

To one who is at ail familiar with the history of theological 
opinion in Germany in recent times, it is not a matter of sur- 
prise to find the integrity and early date, as well as the credi- 
bility of this book, vehemently assailed; the two former, indeed, 
chiefly for the sake of bringing the last into discredit, for al- 
though the truth of its contents is not necessarily dependent 
upon the period of its composition, yet if Joshua or a contem- 
porary was its author, the other marks of credibility are so 
manifest that the truth of its recitals cannot be denied. There 
are three things about this book any one of which is sufficient 
to procure its unqualified condemnation at the hands of a cer- 
tain school of critics,—its miracles, its predictions, and the 
testimony it renders to the truth and Mosaic origin of the Pen- 
tateuch. Miracles can in their eyes never be more than fabu- 
lous legends; predictions must have been written after the 
event; and as the Pentateuch is necessarily condemned by the 
same laws, whatever testifies to its truth must fall with it. 
These principles are assuined by them as indisputably true, the 
book sentenced accordingly, and then searched with micros- 
copic accuracy, if perchance any thing may be discovered to 
support their foregone conclusions. To a believer in the ex- 
istence or even possibility of a Divine revelation, these first 
principles are inconclusive and worthless; to the critic and 
scholar their additional arguments are equally so. The alleged 
contradictions, when examined in detail, will be found no con- 
tradictions, and become positive arguments in favour of the 
truth of the book, when it is seen that beneath their seeming 
inconsistency there is a real argument. That the citation from 
the book of Jasher does not prove its composition later than 
the time of Joshua, we have already seen. The arguments 
from the occurrence of the name Jerusalem (chap. x. 1, xviii. 
28), and from the distinction of the southern range of Canaan 
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into the mountains of Judah and the mountains of Israel (chap. 
xi. 16, 21), have now been given up by their authors. The 
- assumption that the name Jerusalem was first bestowed on the 
city after its capture by David is destitute of all historical 
proof: and the distinction into Judah and Israel did not first 
arise after the separation of the two kingdoms; that separation 
was rather induced by the distinction already existing. The 
germ of it may be found as far back as the patriarchal period 
(Gen. xlix.; 1 Chron. v. 2); it was gradually augmented by the 
predominance which Judah acquired in the Mosaic period by 
its numbers and otherwise (Num. i. 27; x. 14). But apart from 
this, its occurrence here is sufficiently explained by the facts of 
our book itself. Judah had taken possession of the south of 
the land; all Israel lay encamped at Shiloh: what could be more 
natural than that the part of the range occupied by Judahshould 
be called the “ mountain of Judah,” and that where all the rest 
of Israel lay “the mountain of Israel,” or inasmuch as it lay 
within the territory Ephraim, “the mountain of Ephraim” 
(chap. xx. 7)? 

The extraordinary hypothesis, which has found so much favour 
among the unbelieving critics of Germany, as to the fragmen- 
tary structure of this book, might be applied with equal success 
and equal reason to any other book that ever has been written. 
Ewald has discovered that no less than five different writers 
have had a hand in its composition. He tells us exactly when 
each of them lived, and the special bias under which he wrote, 
and singles out in every chapter with undoubting accuracy the 
verses which belong to each. The utter groundlessness of 
such a hypothesis is a sufficient refutation, even if the impos- 
sibility of bringing it into accordance with the phenomena 
which the book presents did not afford an ample contradiction. 
The evident and consistent plan of the book, as above deve- 
loped, is wholly at variance with it. There could be neither 
order nor consistency in such a chaos of fragments as it sup- 
poses. The theory of two writers, one distinguished by the 
unvarying use of the divine name God, and the other by that 
of Lord, whose writings became somehow blended, breaks down 
here most signally; and it is confessed, even by those who 
adopt it, that the occurrence of one or the other of these names 
is not of itself sufficient to decide to which author the supposed 
fragment belongs. And every attempt to establish a criterion 
by other assumed characteristic words or phrases has proved 
equally unsuccessful. The alleged contradictions, even were 
they such in reality, would prove nothing in favour of this 
hypothesis, unless on the supposition of an unaccountable for- 
getfulness or stupidity on the part of him who strung these 
fragments together, to whom, however, they are compelled to 
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attribute great skill and shrewdness. The occurrence of occa- 
sional repetitions, and of sections with a formal introduction 
and close, has been confidently brought forward as proof of a 
fragmentary character; but as Ewald himself has conclusively 
shown, in one of his earlier productions, these are peculiarities 
of the oriental style generally, arising in fact out of the sim- 
plicity of their language and of their mode of narration. 

The morality of scarcely any book in the Bible has been 
more assailed by the enemies of revelation than that of the 
book of Joshua. It has been represented as unworthy of God, 
as sanctioning what is abhorrent to all just ideas of his nature, 
and as diametrically opposed to the mild and benevolent prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The Israelites have been represented 
as a horde of lawless wanderers, who, having broken loose from 
bondage in Egypt, fell upon the inoffensive Canaanites, forcibly 
wrested from them their just possessions, and wantonly and 
mercilessly butchered them without distinction of age or sex. 
And when this horrible picture of injustice and inhumanity has 
been drawn, we are asked, Can a holy and merciful Being, can 
the Christian’s God, sanction such proceedings? Had we 
space, we should have been pleased here to discuss this point, 
with the view of vindicating the book against such aspersions, 
showing the right by which Israel took possession of Palestine, 
and the just reasons why God directed the extermination of its 
former inhabitants, at the same time inquiring into the relation 
in which our holy and peaceful religion stands to war. We 
need as much to pray to be delivered from some of the pro- 
fessed friends of revelation here as from its more open and un- 
disguised enemies; for there have been those who, by under- 
taking to defend this point on insufficient or ill-chosen grounds, 
have seemed to cast the mantle of Christianity over the iniqui- 
ties and barbarities of modern warfare, and to justify the 
wholesalemurders with which the civilized and Christian nations 
of modern times are reeking, though they call Him Master and 
Lord who said, “‘ Love your enemies.” These topics we are un- 
willing wholly to pass over without consideration. But we 
shall be able to do no more than in the most hurried manner 
indicate the line of argument which we should wish to pursue, 
And we should defend the right of Israel to Canaan, not on 
the ground of the prior occupancy of it by the patriarchs, as 
though a claim had then been formed to the territory, which 
their descendantsnow reasserted; nor on the ground that Israel, 
having no land of their own after leaving Egypt, could not be 
bound to remain for ever in the barren wilderness, and if the 
Canaanites would not give them peaceable possession among 
them, they were at liberty, from the natural right of all men to 
life and to the means of its support, to seize upon land wher- 
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ever they could find it to live upon; nor should we, calling to 
our aid the maxim that might makes right, defend it on what 
is by a grievous misnomer called the right of conquest. They 
‘had no right to the land founded on any natural claim to its 
possession, nor any derived from the conventional usages of 
men. But it was theirs by Divine gift. God promised Abra- 
ham to give it to his seed; that promise was reiterated to his 
descendants, and it was in fulfilment of it that they received 
the land. They entered Canaan and took possession of it by 
the immediate command of God. The perfect legitimacy of a 
right thus obtained none can question who are not prepared 
to deny altogether the interference of God in human affairs. 
It is he who appoints to nations as to individuals the bounds 
of their habitations. This goodly land, in the exercise of his 
righteousness, he took from the Canaanites, who had forfeited 
it by their sins, and in his grace he gave it to Israel, with the 
distinct understanding that they likewise were to be deprived 
of it if they proved unfaithful and disobedient stewards. 

But why were the Canaanites to be utterly destroyed? The 
reason is repeatedly given in connection with the command. It 
is not to be explained by the usual bloody character of wars 
in that barbarous age. But it was because of the abomina- 
tions and gross idolatries of the Canaanites, for which the Lord 
would thus punish them. God would glorify his justice by the 
destruction of those who would not glorify him by a willing 
service. Refusing to comply with this, the end of their crea- 
tion, they were forced to subserve it by their utter destruc- 
tion. In the days of Abraham, their iniquity was not yet full; 
and therefore the land, though promised to him, was not taken 
from them nor given to him in present possession. The Israel- 
ites were not acting under an impulse of their own when they 
made war upon Canaan. They were guided neither by ambi- 
tion nor by lust of conquest. They were simply the executors 
of the Divine vengeance ; just as the flood, the pestilence, and 
the earthquake, are commissioned by heaven to cut off those 
who provoke God’s judgments. Why may he not at his plea- 
sure employ men to do his bidding in this respect as well as 
he may the elements? He does thus employ men constantly 
in his providence as the unconscious executioners of his judg- 
ments. Babylon chastises the sins of Judea, Persia humbles 
the pride of Babylon, Greece is the rod in God’s hand against 
Persia, and is in its turn scourged by Rome, which itself falls 
before the irruptions of barbarous invaders. Where now are 
the nations of antiquity ? Which of them has not been made at 
one time the executioner of Divine judgments upon others, and 
then been punished itself in turn for its own guilty excesses? 
And if sinful nations thus unwittingly accomplish the righteous 
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will of a holy God, why may not an elect and godly nation be 
employed as the conscious instruments of his just vengeance ? 
There is no door left open here for fanaticism, the fancying a 
Divine commission, and under its pretended sanction putting 
to death and plundering all of a different faith, or whomsoever 
their religious frenzy might lead them to encounter. Israel 
was evidently under Divine guidance. Miraculous power at- 
tended them every foot of the way, and proved the commands 
which they received to be no fanatical ravings, but the man- 
dates of the God of the whole earth. He fed them from the 
skies, gave them drink from the rock, opened a passage through 
Jordan, threw down the walls of Jericho, slew their enemies 
with hailstones. There could be no mistake that the living 
God was in the midst of them, and directed all their proceed- 
ings. And there was a special reason, too, why Israel should 
be the executioner of the Divine will in this instance, rather 
than that the land should be first depopulated by pestilence, 
or by some other natural agent, and the people be brought 
into the land thus emptied for them. In that case they would 
not have felt so sensibly their own weakness and dependence 
on the power of God. They would have forgotten the agency 
of God in giving them the land, attributing all to the second 
causes which he might have employed as his instruments; nor 
could in that case the Canaanites be, as the residue of them 
proved, a constant trial to Israel, whether or no they would be 
faithful to the service of the Lord. 

But why, it has been asked, were the Canaanites thus singled 
out for punishment? Were they the only idolaters? Were 
they so much worse than others? And why punished by the 
Israelites, whom the enemies of religion delight in represent- 
ing to be as bad if not worse than the nations they destroyed? 
The Canaanites were not, as is here supposed, singled out. 
The righteous providence of God extends over all nations, and 
each is punished when its cup of iniquity is full, not all to the 
same extent indeed, nor by the same means, but punished as 
he sees fit. Besides, the Canaanites were addicted to the 
vilest and most abominable practices, such as were regarded 
with detestation and horror by the heathen themselves. It is 
a slander upon Israel, too, to speak of the generation under 
Joshua otherwise than as a pious, godly race. That there 
were individuals among them who were not truly pious, is of 
course to be supposed. But the whole tenor of the history in 
this book shows them to have been scrupulously obedient to 
the Divine will, and regardful of the Divine honour. We find 
none of the murmurings which characterized the generation 
that left Egypt under Moses, none of those relapses into ido- 
latry that fill their history in the period of the kings. They 
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were a people in covenant with God, and mindful of that cove- 
nant, which they repeatedly and solemnly renewed. They 
_ looked upon themselves as only the organs of the Divine will 
in this matter; they burned with the same zeal against the 
sin of Achan among themselves, and against the supposed 
transgression of certain tribes, as they did against the ido- 
latrous Canaanites; and they were informed that the judgment, 
which they now by Divine direction executed upon others, would 
be executed as terribly upon themselves if they were unfaith- 
ful to the covenant of their God. 

After what has been said, we need scarcely add that this 
furnishes no precedent, no justification whatever, in favour of 
modern wars of conquest. Where Israel’s example is claimed, 
let the same evidences be shown of Divine guidance, the same 
miraculous indications that such is the will of God. 

Much has been written and said very loosely about the literal 
sense and the historical sense of the Scriptures. That there 
is a spiritual sense to the whole Bible, that is to say, that the 
whole Bible was intended for our spiritual improvement, is 
obvious. It could not be what it is, in all its parts the Word 
of God, it could not be even a religious book, unless this were 
the case. If there be any part of it that admits of no such 
use, that part is exclusively secular and has no place in the 
Bible. Setting out, however, with this obvious principle, some 
have run absolutely wild in their so-called spiritual interpre- 
tations. Some mystics have gone to the extent of affirming 
that there are seven distinct senses in every passage of Holy 
Writ, all of which they pretend to be able to discover. Some 
have adopted what is commonly known as the allegorical mode 
of interpreting Scripture, and find some hidden, mostly typical 
meaning in every verse, too often despising or giving up alto- 
gether its plain and natural signification. Others have gone 
to the opposite extreme of treating the narratives of the Bible 
as they would mere uninspired productions, as though they 
stood simply upon a parallel with profane history, and were 
nothing more to us than a record of what had been transacted 
in ages long since past. A few simple principles seem to us 
to govern this whole matter, and to be sufficient to preserve 
us from the extremes on either hand. The danger on one side 
is that of arbitrary and fanciful exposition, which foists in 
meanings upon the Scriptures which the spirit of inspiration 
never intended, and which puts it completely within the power 
of the interpreter to make any thing or nothing of any passage 
at his option, by assuming some mystical sense without reason 
or necessity, and parading it to the obscuration of its just and 
direct meaning. Under such a system of interpretation, it is 
not the Scriptures but men’s own vagaries which form their rule 
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of faith. There is no difficulty in the way of any man’s thus 
making Scripture teach just what he pleases. The danger on 
the other side is, as we have already said, that of degrading a 
large portion of the Scriptures from the Word of God, and a 
book designed for our spiritual improvement, to a mere secular 
history, finding in it nothing about Christ or eternal salvation, 
no new illustrations of the character of God, no fresh motives 
for trust in his mercy or strenuous obedience to his holy will. 
Both these extremes are to be deprecated. The middle path 
is the true one; and the direction in which that lies, remains 
now to be pointed out. This we can perhaps best do under 
three particulars. 

The special intervention of God in the history of ancient 
Israel is to be kept in view. God interferes in all history of 
every age and nation; and no history is read aright unless the 
agency of God is sought for in it, and how the various events 
which occur enter into his plan of governing the world and 
bringing about his wise and righteous ends. But this is true 
in a very peculiar sense of all that befell his ancient people. 
They were under the particular care and the immediate govern- 
ment of God, as no other nation ever was. And not only so, 
but their history was written by the pen of inspiration with 
the view of unfolding this special relation in which they stood 
to God, and the duties, the privileges, and the responsibilities, 
which it brought with it. This history shows how God dealt 
with his people, and how they dealt with him. Now, God is 
the same in every age; what he was to them he is now. He 
who removed every obstacle out of the way of his faithful 
people, even to the opening of a passage through the Red Sea, 
the dividing of Jordan, or casting down the impregnable walls 
of Jericho, will not fail to make their path clear before them 
now. He who supplied all their necessities, giving them bread 
from heaven and water out of the flinty rock, will not suffer 
those to famish who: hunger and thirst after righteousness, nor 
will he permit them who fear him to lack any good thing. He 
who heard them ever in their hour of need, and caused all their 
enemies to flee before them, will grant his people deliverance 
now from all their inward and outward foes. He who punished 
Israel’s sins will ever visit the transgressions of his people 
with the rod; yet he who graciously returned to them when 
they again sought his face, will show himself always merciful 
to his repentant though backsliding people. 

“ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man.” The men of one age live over again in those of every 
other. We may see ourselves portrayed in the character of 
Israel. We see there the workings of the natural and of the 
imperfectly sanctified heart under the means which God em- 
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ploys for its conversion and salvation. Their waywardness 
and disobedience, their murmurings, their hasty, ill-timed zeal, 
their negligent remissness, all find their counterpart in us; and 
.well is it if the hearty penitence and the sincere obedience 
which they manifested at other periods find likewise in us 
their parallel. The instruction thus gained we shall for brevity’s 
sake call the inferential use of history. This is in every case 
a legitimate deduction from the narrative, and the spiritual 
instruction thus gained is, by the fairest construction, a part of 
the meaning of the inspired record. 

Next to this we shall mention what may be called the ana- 
logical use of Scripture. This is done when we trace resem- 
blances between natural and spiritual objects, and illustrate 
the latter through the medium of the former. There is no 
logical deduction here, as in the former case. We find in it, 
not proof, but illustration. Where the resemblance is striking, 
and especially where it extends to many particulars, it often 
enables the mind easily and distinctly to apprehend what 
otherwise, perhaps, it could scarcely grasp; and even if it does 
not positively confirm the truth, it performs a valuable service 
in obviating objections. With many minds, an apt analogy 
has all the force of a rigid proof, or is, perhaps, more effective, 
because more intelligible and impressive, than such a proof 
would be to them. It is to all a pleasing as well as an instruc- 
tive way of conveying truth. We make use of analogies from 
the works of God in nature, the better to set forth spiritual 
relations; and why may we not make a similar use of his 
Word ? especially as we can claim for it the example of in- 
spired apostles, who not unfrequently drew such analogies 
from the Old Testament for the instruction of their hearers or 
readers. The propriety and the advantages of it are so ob- 
vious that it is constantly done by all Christians; and some of 
these analogies are so true and striking that they have stamped 
themselves upon our current devotional language, and upon 
our most ordinary conceptions of things, to such an extent, in- 
deed, that in employing them we scarcely think that we are 
using figures. The wilderness world, the Jordan of death, the 
heavenly Canaan, are as familiar in our religious language as 
any literal expression we can employ. The only caution neces- 
sary in connection with this use of Scripture is, that we should 
remember analogies are not proofs, and even the best analogies 
are not perfect. They should, therefore, not be pressed too 
far; it does not follow that because there is a resemblance, 
however striking, in some points, there must be a corresponding 
similarity in every other. Neither does one analogy exclude 
another; but the same thing may have a resemblance on dif- 
ferent sides to various spiritual truths, and may be rightfully 
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employed in illustration of them all. In order to learn what 
is the truth, we must go to those parts of Scripture where it 
is plainly and directly conveyed. But when the truth has first 
been discovered and proved from other sources, we may then 
resort to analogies to aid in its distinct conception and to im- 
press it more vividly on the mind; while, of course, the use of 
any passage by way of analogy is never to be understood as 
superseding or invalidating its proper historical sense. 

A third use of these parts of Scripture may be called their 
suggestive use, by which we mean the taking its language in 
detached portions, and without any particular attention to its 
connection, or to the precise sense which it must have in the 
place where it occurs, allowing it to suggest any profitable sense 
which the words may be capable of bearing, or awaken any 
train of devout thought which may casually connect itself with 
them. This, of course, is not interpreting Scripture; the 
meanings or the thoughts thus suggested are never to be put 
forward as the true sense of the passage, with which they may 
beconnected; and yet we think that, if indulged insparingly, and 
bya personalready well instructed and of sound judgment, it may 
not only be allowable, but very profitable. It is well to have 
devout thoughts and important truths frequently in our minds, 
whatever may be the immediate occasion of their introduction. 
As we walk by the way or sit in the house, as we look abroad 
upon the works of God or upon the handicraft of man, it is of 
service to let every thing be an occasion of suggesting such 
thoughts, however remote or even fanciful the association that 
introduces them. Especially, then, it seems to us that when 
we are reading the Word of God, about which every sacred 
association spontaneously clusters, we may at times with profit, 
instead of anxiously confining ourselves to the strict and proper 
sense of the passage, allow our thoughts to have loose rein, and 
yield ourselves up to any pious reflection that strikes us in 
connection with it. The only danger here arises from its ex- 
cessive use, tending to the neglect of that more solid study of 
the Bible, by which alone we can learn what it truly teaches, 
and from its injudicious use allowing thoughts to be suggested 
which are themselves erroneous or of an improper kind. Of 
course, these suggestions are not proved to be true from their 
having arisen in connection with Scripture; they form no part 
of the actual sense of the passage; and yet they are sometimes 
so easily connected with it, the language which the sacred 
writer employs upon his own immediate subject often admits 
of so ready and apt an application to some higher subject, that 
it would almost seem as if the language had been carefully 
framed to admit of both applications, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible for a pious and reflecting mind to read the one without 
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instantly recurring to the other. Thus when we read, “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
’ him,” who can avoid thinking of the heavenly glory, though 
that is not the subject originally contemplated by the sacred 
writer? When it is said of Samson, “ the dead, which he slew 
at his death, were more than they which he slew in his life,” 
how can we help connecting it in thought with Him who tri- 
umphed when he fell over all tlie powers of darkness? Dif- 
ferent minds are differently affected by suggestions of this sort, 
so that no one can prescribe an absolute rule for the govern- 
ment of another. Much depends upon the turn of mind and 
habit of thought. What seems to one a fanciful and incon- 
gruous association may afford rich and profitable meditation 
to another. We should not absolutely condemn all associa- 
tions of this sort, therefore, in the gross, or even in all cases 
those which may seem insipid and profitless to us; they may 
appear differently to others. Some eminently pious and judi- 
cious men have made frequent use of the Old Testament in 
this way; and with the limitations we have above prescribed to 
it, it does not seem as though it could do any harm. Indeed, 
the apostles themselves, not so frequently as some have alleged, 
yet occasionally, made a similar use of the Old Testament, ac- 
commodating its language to some new idea; not thus expound- 
ing Scripture in a sense foreign to the intent of the original 
writer, but using its familiar words as an apt vehicle of their 
own thoughts. 

In our remarks thus far, we have had primarily in view the 
spiritual sense that may be elicited from or connected with 
Scripture, in order to a practical application of it to our hearts 
and consciences. The historical types of the Old Testament, 
or those persons and events in the former dispensation, which 
are to be considered as typical, either specifically of Christ and 
his work, or more generally of persons and events in the present 
dispensation, may be explained in the same way. And though 
it would savour of presumption in us to assert positively that 
we have a perfectly satisfactory solution of a question so much 
debated, and on which there has been and still is so great a 
diversity of views even among sound and learned divines, we 
may venture to express our opinion that the three uses of 
Scripture above described, the inferential, the analogical, and 
the suggestive, will go very far in explaining this subject. 
There are types in all those senses more or less explicit ; some 
of them stated to be types by the inspired writers; others 
which we argue to be types, proceeding upon the same princi- 
ples which they seem to have followed. Thus, to illustrate our 
meaning by the case of Joshua: no one, we presume, would be 
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disposed to doubt that he was a distinguished type of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He is not expressly called so in the New Testa- 
ment, it is true; but from the instances of types that we do find 
there, it is plain that he is to be soregarded, And he may be 
considered as a type in all three of the senses which have been 
spoken of. As the divinely constituted, divinely qualified, and 
successful leader of God’s people, he is a type of which the 
inferential use may be made to point to Christ; for the gra- 
cious God, who raised up the leader suited to that emergency 
of his people, attended him by his divine aid, by him subdued 
their foes and fulfilled his promises of good, thereby pledged 
himself to raise up at the fit time one who should supply every 
other real need of his people, and who should be at once 
divinely appointed and qualified to bring in upon them every 
spiritual good which he promised and intended for them. 
Looking upon Joshua, therefore, they could strengthen their 
faith in the coming of the predicted Shiloh ; and from what 
God had mercifully given them in the one, they could form 
some kind of expectation as to what he designed for them in 
the other, In this manner Joshua could have been regarded 
as a type of the coming Saviour before he actually appeared. 

The suggestive use of the life and character of Joshua in its 
typical relation to Christ could, on the other hand, only be made 
after the great antitype hadcome. Now that we have learned 
all about Christ from actual manifestation, we can again turn 
back and take a fresh survey of the type, and new points of 
contact, never observed before, will be discovered between them. 
Thus, that he should bear the name of Joshua, which is the 
Hebrew form of Jesus; that he should be in Egypt in his in- 
fancy, and in his infancy be endangered by the murderous 
edict of a cruel tyrant; that he should be forty years in the 
wilderness, and Jesus forty days in the same ;—accidental re- 
semblances like these, if we call them such, may suggest reflec- 
tions more or less profitable to us, and may connect more 
closely in our minds the life of Joshua with that of Him whom 
he typified; but it could never have reasonably occurred to 
the mind of any one to anticipate these coincidences before the 
Saviour had actually come. 

The analogical use of this type might be made both before 
Christ came and after; but only as his character and the na- 
ture of his work were known from other sources independent 
of the history wherein the type is found, as, for instance, from 
the prophecies respecting Christ or his recorded life. Analo- 
gies between what one did in natural and the other in spiritual 
things are so obvious and abundant that we need not delay to. 
point them out. Here again let it be borne in mind that it is 
the inferential only which strictly teaches ;—the analogical illus- 
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trates what is elsewhere learned; while the suggestive pleasingly 
and impressively carries our thoughts, though it be by trivial 
ways, to Him whom we cannot too frequently contemplate. 
We have thought it more conducive to the edification of the 
general reader to present our own views of this interesting 
subject than to give a more particular account of the work 
which has immediately suggested them, and the title of which 
is prefixed to this article. We desire, however, in conclusion, 
to invite attention to it, as a saniple of an interesting and im- 
portant class of German works, for which we are indebted to 
a wholesome reaction from the sceptical excesses of the modern 
school of criticism and interpretation. We desire to see the 
growing taste for German literature in this department directed 
not merely to innocuous but to salutary objects, and we there- 
fore take pleasure in calling the attention of our Biblical stu- 
dents to the works which have been called into existence within 
a few years by the example and authority of Hengstenberg. 
One of the earliest of these writers is the one before us, Keil of 
Dorpat, who has done good service to the cause of truth, not 
only in this work on Joshua, but in a later one on Kings, and 
an earlier one on Chronicles. To the same general class, but with 
less direct dependence upon Hengstenberg, belong Kurtz, the 
author of several valuable works upon the Pentateuch and the 
Old Testament History, and Delitzsch, the author of a kindred 
work on the interpretation of prophecy. As co-workers, more 
or less directly and successfully, in the promotion of the same 
end, the names of Ranke, Hivernick, and Drechsler, are al- 
ready familiar to our German-reading students of the Bible. 





Art. VII.—The True Test of an Apostolical Ministry. 


THE apostles governed the primitive church, not in dioceses 
or fixed districts, but with an ambulatory and convenient 
jurisdiction. The power of each extended to the whole. 
Still, in the exercise of this extraordinary power, they appear 
to have had some regard to a division of labour. Paul 
expresses his unwillingness to interfere with other men’s 
labours, and his earnest wish to preach the gospel where it 
had not yet been heard.—(Rom. xv. 20, 21.) In accordance 
with this method was the general distribution of the Jews and 
Gentiles between Paul and Peter.—(Gal. ii. 7.) 

When a church was founded by an apostle, he seems to 
have sustained a peculiar relation to it afterwards, as its 
spiritual father, and as such bound still in some degree to 
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watch over it, and for that purpose to keep up a correspondence 
with it by personal visits, or by messengers or letters. Among 
the churches, which appear to have been organized by Paul 
in some of his mission journeys, were the churches of Galatia. 
We know that his practice was to ordain elders in every city 
where he left a church.—(Acts xiv. 23; Tit. i. 5.) To these 
he committed the government and instruction of the infant 
churches, when he turned himself to other fields of labour or 
of suffering. That these successors would in every case be 
faithful and successful substitutes for apostolic care, was not 
to be expected. Nor is it surprising that in some instances 
abuses and corruptions, both of doctrine and of practice, 
should have soon sprung up. A remarkable example of abuse 
in practice is afforded by the case of the Corinthian church 
with respect to the communion.—(1 Cor. xi. 20-34.) A no 
less remarkable example of doctrinal declension is afforded by 
the case of the Galatians. After Paul’s departure they were 
led by certain teachers who succeeded him to exchange the 
doctrine of gratuitous salvation for a slavish reliance upon 
legal ceremonies. This was the occasion of the epistle to 
the Galatians, in which the apostle expresses his surprise, 
his grief, his indignation, at the change which had befallen 
them, and eloquently pleads with them, in warm and cogent 
argument, to come back to the elevated ground where he had 
left them. From this interesting case, and the epistle grow- 
ing out of it, we may gather some instructive facts respecting 
the condition of the early church, under the government of 
the apostles. 

It shows us, in the first place, that there were doctrinal 
differences, even in the primitive church; that such differ- 
ences do not result merely from the lapse of time, or grow 
out of a departure from the primitive organization of the 
church. On the contrary, they seem to have been included 
in the course of discipline through which it pleased God that 
the church should pass; a discipline involving doubt, per- 
plexity, temptation, conflict; the necessity of using means 
for the attainment even of what God had promised; and 
especially of ascertaining truth by diligent investigation, 
careful comparison, and deliberate judgment. The church 
was indeed to be secure from all her enemies, and to pass 
triumphantly through all her trials; but through them she 
must pass, “that the trial of her faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might be found unto praise, and honour, and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ."-—(1 Pet. i. 7.) She was to 
surmount all difficulties, but she must first grapple with them. 
She was to conquer all her enemies, but she must first en- 
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counter them. That this was God’s providential purpose 
with respect to the church, is evident from the whole tenor 
_ of his dispensations towards it; and a part of this disciplinary 
system was the permission of doctrinal diversities, even in 
her infancy. Let it be observed, too, that the doctrinal 
differences of which we speak, were not mere trifles, but re- 
lated to the most momentous doctrines of religion. In the 
case before us, the point of difference was no less than the 
method of salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the 
law, and the divergence of the parties so extreme, that the 
apostle calls the doctrine which he condemns “another gos- 
pel.” True, he immediately recalls the expression, and adds, 
“ which is not another;” but this, so far from extenuating the 
diversity, enhances it by intimating that the error was so 
great as not to be entitled to the name of “ gospel.” 

These differences, too, existed not merely on the part of 
private Christians or unauthorized teachers, but, it would 
seem, also among those whose external commission and autho- 
rity were undisputed. This may be gathered from the very 
great influence ascribed in the New Testament to erroneous 
teachers; an influence which could hardly have been exerted 
to such an extent, and with such success, in the absence of a 
regular external warrant. That such a warrant would not 
of itself ensure soundness in the faith is plain, because it 
did not profess to convey inspiration or infallibility, and 
because it is a notorious fact, admitted upon all hands, that 
error may be, and has often been, inculeated by those who 
were regularly authorized to exercise the functions of the 
ministry. That the Galatians could have been so easily, so 
soon, and so completely led away from the faith which Paul 
had taught them, by their own speculations, or by self-con- 
stituted public teachers, is in itself exceedingly improbable; 
and this improbability is aggravated by the allusion to their 
undue reliance upon human authority. If their departure 
from the faith had been occasioned by the mere indulgence 
of their own rash speculations, or the suggestions of obscure 
men, having no claim to their confidence, it would have been 
abundantly sufficient to condemn the error without any re- 
ference to those who broached it, or with explicit reference 
to their acting without any due authority. In that case the 
apostle would no doubt have warned them against trusting 
in themselves, or in the teachings of those who were without 
an apostolical commission. But when he says, “ Though I or 
an angel from heaven preach another gospel,” it is clearly 
implied that they might naturally be disposed to justify their 
change of opinion by appealing to the authority of those who 
had produced it. As if he had said, “It is in vain for you 
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to plead the apostolical commission and authority of these 
erroneous teachers; for if even I myself, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Such ex- 
pressions would be wholly unaccountable, if not unintelligible, 
on the supposition that there was no undue regard to human 
authority involved in their departure from the truth. From 
these considerations it becomes quite evident, that the doc- 
trinal differences in the early church not only extended to the 
most important subjects, but existed among the authorized 
public teachers of religion. How long such were permitted 
to continue the dissemination of important error, is another 
question, which, as we shall see, the apostle virtually answers; 
but all that we insist upon at present is the fact, that serious 
departures from the apostolie doctrine appear to have origi- 
nated sometimes with the regularly authorized instructors of 
the people,—in this case, perhaps, with the very elders whom 
Paul and Barnabas ordained in every city. 

Now, from these facts, that doctrinal diversities existed at 
a very early period, and among the authorized teachers of 
religion, some may be disposed to infer that the apostles 
did not regard uniformity of doctrine as a matter of much 
moment. It becomes a matter of some interest, therefore, 
to observe the view which Paul takes of this subject in the 
case before us, and more particularly to compare his views 
with two rival theories which have been prevalent in modern 
times, 

The first of these is what may be called the latitudinarian 
hypothesis, which reduces the essentials of belief to the smallest 
possible compass, and regards all beyond it as debateable or 
neutral ground, representing even what are acknowledged to be 
errors, as mere modifications of the truth, varied developments 
of one and the same substance, or successive phases of an inva- 
riable orb; while one class of the same school gain the same 
end, by explaining away doctrinal distinctions of the most im- 
portant kind, as distinctions in philosophy rather than theology, 
various methods of explaining and accounting for the same un- 
doubted fact. 

The other hypothesis referred to is, that purity of doctrine 
is indeed important in the last degree, but that its security 
depends upon external regulations and connections; that the 
truth is intrinsically of the highest value, but that in practice 
the first duty is to be connected with the true organization of 
the church, from the neglect of which all error springs, and 
by a due regard to which it can alone be avoided. 

If either of these views had been entertained by the apostle, 
it is easy to imagine how he must have expressed himself on 
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this occasion. If, for example, he had regarded doctrinal dis- 
tinctions as intrinsically unimportant, he would either have 
forborne to address the Galatian errorists at all, or he would 
have addressed them only to assure them that between his 
views and theirs there was no essential difference, but merely 
one of language or philosophy. ‘‘ You,” he might have said, “see 
one face of the orb of truth, I see enether : ; you through one 
medium, I through another. Sooner or later we shall see alike; 
and even if we should not, it would be unwise to exasperate 
our spirits by mutual contention. Since we cannot think alike, 
let us agree to differ.” 

How widely does this differ from the strong and almost pas- 
sionate expressions, in which Paul speaks of the foolish Gala- 
tians, as bewitched, and as having been so soon removed from 
him that had called them into the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel, and of those who were the authors of this dereliction, 
as accursed of God. 

If, on the other hand, he had regarded purity of doctrine as 
in practice secondary to ecclesiastical relations and communion 
with a certain body, how would such a principle have led him 
to express himself in this case? Might he not have been ex- 
pected to address them thus !—‘ You have departed from the 
faith. You have fallen into dangerous and soul-destroying 
error. But this has arisen from your culpable neglect of the 
external safeguards which the church affords you. You have 
listened to the teachings of unauthorized instructors. You 
have submitted to invalid ministrations. You have forsaken 
the church, and God has forsaken you.” But in the epistle 
there is nothing of all this, no allusion whatever to the want 
of authority and ministerial warrant on the part of those who 
had seduced them; but rather, as we have already seen, an 
implication of the contrary. There is no intimation that the 
evils he describes, had been occasioned by outward irregulari- 
ties or mere defects of form; while at the same time, he 
speaks of the evil in itself as most momentous, as subversive 
of the gospel, as not a mere misfortune, but a grievous fault,— 
dangerous to themselves, injurious to the church, dishonour- 
able to Christ, and offensive to God. 

All this implies, that the error, into which they had fallen, 
might have been avoided. But in what way? They might 
well have asked, How could we have foreseen the error or un- 
faithfulness of those who were placed over us as spiritual 
guides? Would you have us to withdraw our confidence en- 
tirely from public teachers, and rely exclusively upon our pri- 
vate judgments? This would have been wholly at variance 
with Paul’s instructions, who abounds in exhortations to obe- 
dience and docility. In no way, then, could the offence have 
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been avoided, but by carefully distinguishing between the true 
and false, between the messenger of God and the unauthorized 
intruder, between the faithful shepherd and the hireling, the 
thief and the robber, or the wolf in sheep’s clothing ; in short, 
by the rigid application of a test to the pretensions of all public 
teachers, even of such as were possessed of the most regular 
external call to rule the church and teach the people. 

And now the interesting question meets us, What shall this 
test be? This is a question not of temporary but perpetual 
interest ; one which, far from having lost its original import- 
ance, is as violently agitated now asever. There never was a 
stronger disposition than at present to lay down rules for dis- 
tinguishing a true church and a valid ministry from counter- 
feits. Even those who refuse to take a part in the invention 
of these tests, cannot expect to be exempted from their appli- 
cation. If we will not try others, we must be tried ourselves. 
It is our interest, therefore, no less than our duty, to discover, 
if we can, what test of ministerial authority is warranted by 
Scripture, and by primitive usage. And in no way can this 
be more easily and certainly effected, than by duly considering 
the language used by the Apostle Paul, in a case which re- 
quired the application of precisely such a test as that in ques- 
tion. 

We have seen that he represents the error, into which the 
Galatians had been led, as a most serious one, both in itself 
and in its necessary consequences, and, at the same time, as 
one which might with proper care have been avoided. But as 
they had been seduced by erroneous teachers, the only way in 
which they could have shunned the evil into which they fell 
was by refusing to obey these leaders. And unless the apostle 
meant to teach, in contradiction to his teachings elsewhere, 
that they ought to have acknowledged and obeyed no spiritual 
guides whatever, the only way in which the evil could have 
been escaped was, by the application of a test to the preten- 
sions of their public teachers, by trying the spirits whether 
they were of God (1 John iv. 1), by proving all things and 
holding fast that which is good—(1 Thess. v. 21).' It was evi- 
dent, however, that the Galatians were possessed of no such 
test, or they would not have yielded blindly to the authority of 
their instructors. It was necessary, therefore, to acquaint them 
with it ; otherwise all the apostle’s exhortations and rebukes 
would have been unavailing to preserve them from a repetition 
of the same mistake. But he does lay down the rule by which 
true ministers and churches might for ever and in all parts of 
the world be infallibly distinguished. This he does in the form 
of a solemn malediction :—* But though we, or an angel from 


heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we 
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have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said be- 
fore, so say I now again, if any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 
' —(Gal. i. 8, 9). 

In this test the first thing which demands attention is its 
comprehensiveness, both with respect to the curse pronounced, 
and to the persons upon whom it is pronounced. The phrase, 
avidewa tora, “let him be anathema,” was early adopted as a 
standing formula of excommunication in the Christian church. 
This use of it is founded on the text before us and the similar 
expressions of the same apostle elsewhere. That he used it him- 
self in this ecclesiastical and technical sense, there seems to 
be no reason for believing. The Greek word is the equivalent 
of the Hebrew 57, denoting that which is irredeemably set 
apart or consecrated, or more particularly that which was to 
be destroyed without reserve. As some things under the Old 
Testament were consecrated to God, to be employed in his ser- 
vice, such as sacrificial animals, the first fruits of the earth, 
&c.; so other things were consecrated to him, in the sense of 
being doomed to destruction. These it was unlawful to apply 
to any other use. To represent this Hebrew term, the Greek 
translators used a word denoting any thing deposited in the 
temples as a gift to the presiding deity. This word is “ anathe- 
ma,” which is therefore used in the New Testament to signify 
one doomed to destruction, and with a natural departure from 
the primary import of the Greek word, one cast out from God, 
and cut off from communion with him. The votive offerings 
in the heathen temples were given to the gods, and supposed 
to be accepted by them in the proper sense. The Hebrew 
dvé3eua, or 51M, was given to God only in the sense of being 
cut off from the use or society of man, and doomed to irre- 
deemable destruction. 

But though the terms of this malediction do not specifically 
denote ecclesiastical censure, they include them. He, who is 
cut off from God, is cut off from the church; and he, who is 
cut off from the church, can have no official authority in it, 
nor any claim to the obedience of its members. If it be said 
that a man may be accursed of God, and yet retain his stand- 
ing as an office-bearer in the church, and in that character 
may claim obedience, as Judas Iscariot was entitled to the 
same respect as the other apostles, although secretly accursed 
and doomed to perdition; this objection applies only to those 
cases where the curse is not revealed. But in the case before 
us, we are distinctly told who are accursed; and the very form 
of expression which Paul uses necessarily implies, that he is 
not merely declaring a secret Divine purpose with respect to 
false teachers, but the duty of the church, When he says, 
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“Jet him be accursed,” it is not the expression of a wish that 
he may be accursed, but an injunction to regard him as ac- 
cursed already. If not, the apostle’s language would be quite 
irrelevant. The sin and folly of the Galatians in leaving the 
gospel preached to them by Paul, under the guidance of false 
teachers, could not have been made apparent, by declaring 
that all such teachers would be ultimately punished, or were 
already secretly condemned, They had been guilty of culpa- 
ble neglect in not judging these false teachers by the rule laid 
down. They ought to have known, that all who taught an- 
other gospel were to be regarded as accursed, anathema, with- 
out authority from God, or standing in his church. The apostle’s 
malediction, therefore, comprehends an absolute, unerring test 
of ministerial authority. 

Nor is the test less comprehensive with respect to the per- 
sons upon whom the malediction is pronounced. Had the 
apostle said, “ If any private person, or unauthorized teacher of 
religion, preach another gospel to you, let him be accursed ;” 
the application of the test would necessarily have been sus- 
pended on the question, whether the person whose pretensions 
were to be determined by it, was regularly clothed with a com- 
mission from the proper church authorities. If so, he would 
of course have been exempted from the operation of the rule. 
Again, had he said, “If any authorized minister, of ordinary 
rank, preach another gospel, let him be accursed;” the previous 
question would, in that case be, whether the teacher was not 
more than an ordinary minister. If, for example, he was an 
apostle, he might plausibly have laid claim to an exemption 
from the operation of the rule here given, not by contending 
that he was at liberty to preach false doctrine, which would 
be absurd, but by claiming for his own instructions, be they 
what they might, the character of truth, without appeal to any 
other standard than his own apostolical authority. Again, let 
us suppose Paul to-have said, “If any other of the apostolic 
body preach another gospel,” he would then have provided for 
his own case as exempt from his own rule. Or if he had said, 
** any human being,” he would still have left, as it were, a spe- 
cial immunity to beings of a higher order. But as if to provide 
for the most improbable contingencies, he frames his maledic- 
tion, so as to include, not only private Christians or self-con- 
stituted teachers, but those possessing the most regular exter- 
nal call to exercise the office; not only those of ordinary rank, 
but even the apostles; not only his associates, but himself; 
not only all men, but the angels from heaven. There is neither 
exception nor reserve. The terms are perfectly unlimited. 
Whoever, whether man or angel, preaches any other gospel, 
let him be accursed. Thus the test is no less comprehensive 
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in relation to the persons upon whom it is to operate, than in 
relation to its practical effect upon their standing and autho- 
rity. As it extends to the destruction of all authority in the 
-church, so it extends to all by whom such authority could be 
claimed or exercised. Having shown that the apostle here 
establishes the test of a true ministry, from the application of 
which no man nor class of men can claim exemption, we pro- 
ceed to consider what the test itself is. ‘Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As 
we said before, so say I now again, if any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be ac- 
cursed.” This is the test that Paul prescribes—conformity of 
doctrine to the apostolic teaching under which the church 
among them had been organized. _It is wholly unnecessary to 
inquire what was the gospel which Paul preached, and wherein 
the Galatians had departed from it. These are inquiries 
which might easily be answered, which the whole epistle was 
designed to answer; but for our present purpose it is quite 
enough to know that the Galatians were in no doubt as to 
these points. They knew what gospel Paul had preached, 
and what other gospel their subsequent instructors preached; 
and knowing these things, they are told by the apostle, that 
conformity to what he had originally taught them, is the test 
by which they ought to have distinguished, not only between 
the truth and falsehood of the doctrines which they heard, but 
between the claims of authorized ministers and those who 
were usurpers of the name. 

Observe, too, that he speaks of this conformity of doctrine 
as of something which they were to measure for themselves; 
not only able so to do, not only authorized, but bound, and 
that not merely by his positive command, but by an obligation 
arising from the very nature of the case, an obligation founded 
in necessity. For if they did not judge, who would, who could, 
who ought to judge? Their spiritual guides?) But these were 
the very spirits to be tried. Could they be judges in their 
own cause, especially when it was undue confidence in them 
which had produced the very evils here referred to? Could the 
sin and folly of trusting them too much, be retrieved by trust- 
ing them still more? To whom, then, should they look? To 
the apostles? But the rule which Paul lays down extends to 
them as well as others. The teaching even of apostles is sub- 
jected to this simple but inexorable law. Yes, even Paul him- 
self was to be judged by it, and by the breach of it to be con- 
demned. The duty, therefore, of comparing all that they 
should hear with that which they had heard already, was de- 
volved upon themselves, and all attempts to shift it upon others 
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must be treated as evasions of a solemn obligation. In vain 
did they object, perhaps, that they were not qualified for such 
an office, that their judgment was fallible, their knowledge 
limited, &c. A sufficient answer to all such objections was 
afforded by the facts, that no one else could do it, and that 
God required it; to which it may be added, that the allegation 
involved in the objection is untrue. If they were able to re- 
ceive and understand the doctrines of their teachers, they 
were able to determine for themselves, whether the doctrines 
of their different teachers were identical or opposite, whether 
the gospel preached by Paul’s successors was “ another gospel,” 
or the same which they had heard from him. What was 
essential to conformity of doctrine, and how far diversities of 
judgment upon certain points might be consistent with it, 
these are questions not affecting the main principle contended 
for. In this case, Paul assumes two facts as undeniable—that 
the Galatians had embraced another gospel; and that they 
knew, or might have known it, and were therefore chargeable 
with having fallen wilfully from grace. If Paul is laying 
down a test at all, he surely must be laying down a test which 
they were able to apply; and if that test is uniformity of doc- 
trine, it is necessarily implied that they were capable of judg- 
ing whether what they heard was the same gospel or “ another.” 
Observe, too, that the standard of comparison, by which they 
were to measure the instructions of their public teachers, is 
assumed by the apostle to be something not only within their 
reach, accessible, intelligible, and a proper subject of personal 
inquiry and of private judgment, but also something already 
fixed, determined, and notorious. This is a circumstance of 
vast importance in relation to the practical employment of the 
test, one upon which its efficacy in a great degree depends. 
Had he said, “ If I or an angel from heaven preach any other 
doctrine than THE TRUTH, let him be accursed,” all would have 
been vague and indeterminate. The very problem to be solved 
was the true method of discriminating truth from falsehood; 
and the sin of the Galatians, as denounced by Paul, consisted 
in embracing error when they were already in possession of a 
touchstone or criterion, accessible, notorious, enduring, and 
immutable. The proof of their moral delinquency would have 
failed, if the test which he refers to had been something yet to 
be discovered or revealed. It was because it was complete 
and settled, that they were without excuse for their departure 
from the faith. 

If the apostle had pronounced his malediction upon those 
who preached a different gospel from the one which he should 
preach thereafter, he would have left, not only the Galatians 
free from blame, but the whole question as indefinite as ever. 
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For however strong the presumption might have been that he 
would still inculeate the same doctrine as before, the minds of 
_ men must still have been suspended, lest some future revela- 
tion should exhibit the whole method of salvation in a new 
and unexpected aspect. This uncertainty would have been 
still greater, if he had referred to the subsequent teachings of 
the apostles generally as the standard of comparison; and 
greater still, almost beyond comparison, if he had made the 
doctrines even of the ancient church the test of truth. But 
how shall we describe the additional uncertainty in which the 
matter must have been involved, if the validity of all ministra- 
tions had been made to depend upon conformity of doctrine 
with the church throughout all ages? But instead of these ex- 
pedients, which a merely human wisdom might have thought 
sufficient, he requires conformity with nothing still contingent 
or yet to be revealed, but with a system of doctrine already 
developed and notoriously fixed. This circumstance not only 
makes the apostle’s rule more suitable and applicable to the 
case of the Galatians, but extends its application to all churches 
and all ages with a perfect uniformity. For as the personal 
preaching of Paul had left no possibility of doubt upon the 
part of the Galatians as to what the gospel was, at least in its 
essential features, we, notwithstanding the vast interval of 
time which intervenes, enjoy, in this respect, a great advan- 
tage, because we possess the written Word of God in its in- 
tegrity. The canon of Scripture is complete and closed for 
ever, with a solemn curse impending over any who shall ven- 
ture to add to it or take from it. If, then, the apostle could 
refer the Galatians to what he had preached to them in 
person, as containing the whole gospel, and insist upon con- 
formity with this as the unerring test of valid ministrations, 
how much more may we be called upon to act upon the same 
rule, when the standard of comparison is complete in writing, 
and incapable of either diminution or increase! The test, 
then, here established, is a test of easy application, and refer- 
ring to a standard of comparison already fixed, and fixed for 
ever. Our next remark upon it is, that it takes precedence of 
all other tests. It either includes them as its parts, or ex- 
cludes them as its opposites. This is a circumstance of great 
importance, since the practical utility of such a test would be 
impaired, if not destroyed, if its condemning judgments were 
reversible by an appeal to their standards. That this is not 
the case, will be apparent from a brief consideration of some 
other tests which might appear to claim at least equality with 
this, and which have sometimes been insisted on, to its exclu- 
sion. 

The first of these is the criterion of a valid ministry afforded 
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by personal character and qualifications, such as talent, learn- 
ing, eloquence, apparent piety, and blameless life. But it isa 
historical fact, which will not be denied, that men possessing 
all these attributes have sometimes preached a gospel differing 
from that which Paul once preached to the Galatians, not in 
minor points alone, but in essential principles, and that so 
doing they fell within the sweep of this divine anathema, and 
thereby lost all claim to the obedience and the confidence of 
other Christians. 

Another test proposed by some is immediate intercourse 
with God, and the reception of direct communications from 
him. But would the fact of such communications, even if ad- 
mitted, place the person who enjoyed them in a better situa- 
tion, with respect to this rule, than was held by an inspired 
apostle, or an angel from heaven? If these preached another 
gospel, they were to be treated as accursed. What, then, could 
a pretended, or even a real inspiration now avail to exempt 
any from subjection to the same inexorable law? 

A third test, which has been contended for with greater zeal 
than either of the others, is that afforded by external connec- 
tion with particular societies or churches claiming a direct 
and unbroken ministerial succession from the apostles. Let 
us grant the existence of such a succession, and the possibi- 
lity of proving it, and thus allow the advocates of this test an 
advantage which by no means is their due. Even with this 
gratuitous concession it is evident, that all depends at last 
upon compliance with the test of doctrinal conformity laid 
down by Paul. The fact is not disputed on the part of any, 
that some men claiming, and believed by many to possess, the 
most complete external warrant for the exercise of ministerial 
functions, have taught false doctrines, and essentially departed 
from the faith, while still retaining their ecclesiastical connec- 
tions unaltered. Now, these, according to Paul's rule, were 
not only cursed of God, but ought to be regarded by men as 
having no connection with the church, much less any power 
or authority within it. And this fatal vice in their official 
character and ministrations cannot possibly be cured by any 
outward advantage, real or supposed, in point of ordination or 
church-membership. If they preach another gospel, they are 
not of God; if not of God, they are not of the true church ; 
if not of the true church, they cannot be true ministers—it 
matters not by whom they were ordained, or with whom they 
hold communion. It seems, then, that this test is either in- 
elusive or exclusive of all others; that is to say, that others 
are of value only so far as they agree with this, and become 
worthless when they diverge from it. 

The test of apostolical teaching thus established by Paul is 
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clearly recognised by John in his second epistle—* For many 
deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.”"—(Ver. 7.) This was, of 
course, “another gospel.” The apostle therefore adds, 
“ This is a deceiver and an antichrist; look to yourselves, that 
we lose not those things which we have wrought, but that we re- 
ceive a full reward.”—( Ver. 7, 8.) In like manner, Paul seemed 
to fear that the fruit of his labours in Galatia might be lost. 
—(Gal. iv. 11.) But bow does John lay down his rule of dis- 
crimination’—‘* Whosoever transgresseth and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ, hath not God; he that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son.”— 
(Ver. 9.) Here is no allusion to a want of outward calls, and 
ordinations, and successions, but the primary test, failing which 
all others must be insufficient, is made to consist in uniformity 
of doctrine. And that this was not meant to be without effect 
in practice, is sufficiently apparent from what follows:—“ If 
there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine,” what- 
ever other claims to your obedience and confidence he may 
assert, “ receive him not into your house, neither bid him wel- 
come ” (xaipsw Aéyer), much less believe him and obey him as 
a spiritual guide; “for he that biddeth him God-speed (or 
welcome), is partaker of his evil deeds.”"—(Ver. 10, 11.) 

From these two passages, it fully appears that THE PRIMARY 
AND PARAMOUNT CRITERION OF AN APOSTOLIC MINISTRY IS CON- 
FORMITY OF DOCTRINE TO THE APOSTOLIC STANDARD. 


Art. VIII.—German University Education, or the Professors 
and Students of Germany. By W.C. Perry. 2d Edition. 
London. 


THE rapid multiplication of colleges and universities (so called) 
among us, is not more remarkable than the uniformity of their 
organization. The literary institutions of the new states are 
as accurately copied as their civil institutions from the models 
in the older colonies. 'We have no more reason to be sure 
that every new state will have its Governor, Senate, and 
House of Representatives, than that every new college will be 
furnished with the usual apparatus of a President, a Board of 
Trustees, a Faculty consisting of Professors and Tutors, and 
if possible a building far beyond the actual or probable neces- 
sities of the infant seminary. This last is one of the most 
curious features in the history of our literary institutions. In 
no other age or country has the idea of a public seminary 
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been so generally understood to involve that of a building as 
one of its essential elements. While some of the most famous 
of the German universities have done their work for ages 
with scarcely any thing that could be called a public edifice, 
our schools are often crippled in their infancy by a gratuit- 
ous expenditure in this way of resources which might have 
been otherwise applied with tenfold profit. This diversity 
of usage is connected with the preference of small country 
villages as seats of learning, where the want of public build- 
ings cannot be so easily supplied as in large towns. As to 
this last question, there is not a little to be said on both 
sides; but we cannot enter on it here, and have only men- 
tioned it as furnishing a partial explanation of the differ- 
ence between American and European usage as to the rela- 
tive importance and priority of brick and mortar in the 
creation of a school of learning. It is not yet fifteen years 
since the only academical structure belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Halle was its Library, while all its lectures were 
delivered either in a large room of the old city weigh-house, 
or in hired apartments scattered through the town, and some 
of them inferior to a decent English or American kitchen. 
Now, indeed, there is a public edifice both there and in other 
places where they have been wanting; but the long delay in 
their erection has, no doubt, made it possible to provide for 
wants which could only have been made known by experience. 
In America, on the contrary, there are probably few cases 
where a false economy or want of taste in the original erection 
of such buildings has not prompted the wish that it had been 
reserved for a later generation. 

We have already dwelt too long, however, on a topic which 
was only introduced at first, as serving to illustrate the re- 
markable uniformity of method in the institution of our. public 
seminaries. The same poverty of invention is here visible as 
in the naming of our towns and counties, where, with few ex- 
ceptions, the incessant repetition of the same familiar names 
presents a striking contrast with the endless variety which 
meets the eye on the first glance at a map of the old world. 
In both cases this perpetual repetition has its origin in early 
and exclusive associations. To the great mass even of edu- 
cated men among us, the only idea of a university or college 
is that of their Alma Mater, or at most of one or two esta- 
blishments, so much alike as to confirm rather than correct 
the prejudice, that what exists in these, perhaps from causes 
wholly accidental, could not have been otherwise without a 
change in the very essence of the institution. There are few 
graduates of our colleges who have ever looked so far into 
the history of academical institutions in general, as to regard 
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our own established type as only one variety of an extensive 
and a highly varied genus. This may be ascertained by sug- 
gesting to any number of such men successively, the idea of a 
college without a Board of Trustees or Corporation distinct 
from the Faculty or resident instructors; or without the usual 
division into classes; or with any number of such classes 
except four; or with any names but those of Senior, Junior, 
Sophomore, and Freshman. We are not now objecting to 
these long-established and familar regulations, which, because 
they are such, if for no higher reason, are entitled to take 
precedence of all gratuitous innovations. We are only fur- 
nishing the reader with atest, by which to satisfy himself that 
these conventional arrangements are regarded by the multi- 
tude of those who have been educated under them, not only 
as expedient and desirable, but as entering essentially into 
their very definition of a college or a university. We ques- 
tion whether there are not some of the class described, who 
would regard as a serious departure from established and tried 
usage the exchange of the title President for that of Prin- 
cipal as in Canonsburg, or Provost as in Philadelphia; much 
more the total abrogation of the office, as in Charlottesville. 

This blind attachment to our own familiar usages, with all 
its good conservative effects, may be pernicious, by preventing 
changes which are really required by local circumstances, and 
still more extensively by perpetuating rigid uniformity in a 
matter where, above most others, flexibility and the power of 
varied adaptation are essential to the full attainment of the 
end designed. This is emphatically true of our own country, 
where variety in unessential modes of education seems as 
necessary as substantial uniformity. It is therefore greatly to 
be wished that nothing in the habits or the feelings of our 
educated men should throw any insurmountable difficulty in 
the way of such variations, where they are really desirable. 
Against mere wanton innovation the prejudice of early habit 
and association will at all times furnish a sufficient safeguard. 
Believing, as we do, that in this, as in many other cases, the 
best remedy for such prepossessions is historical information, 
we regard with satisfaction every opportunity of gaining or 
diffusing knowledge with respect to other systems. We shall 
therefore take occasion, from the work now before us, to bring 
before our readers the principal academical systems of the 
old world. What we have in view is not statistical details, 
but those characteristic features which distinguish the systems 
from each other. 

The prevailing type of academical organization in America 
may readily be traced to the first few colleges established, and 
especially to Harvard University, Yale College, and the Col- 
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lege of New Jersey. William and Mary College, though the 
second in the order of time, appears to have been wholly with- 
out influence in this respect, perhaps because entirely peculiar 
in its constitution from the very first. The other three, with 
some variations as to form, present essentially the same orga- 
nization, which is that of an English college, on a modest 
scale, and modified to suit the circumstances of the country. 
The system thus introduced among us, and so widely extended 
since, is, therefore, the English system, as distinguished from 
the German. To these two forms may be reduced nearly all 
the existing varieties of academical organization. They may, 
therefore, not improperly be made the subject of our further 
inquiries; the rather as their distinctive features are so 
strongly marked as to be easily exhibited in contrast. 

It is highly important to observe, however, that these sys- 
tems, now so unlike, and, indeed, so opposite, can be traced to 
a common origin. The mother university of Europe was the 
old University of Paris, an institution altogether different 
from the modern University of France. In the early history 
of the former, may be traced the organic changes, which, by 
being pushed to an extreme, have since resulted in the systems 
designated as the English and the German. By going back 
to this remote stage of the formative process, we can most 
effectually ascertain what is common to both, as well as what 
is characteristic of either. 

The old University of Paris, and the others modelled on it 
at an early period, were extremely simple in their constitu- 
tion. The only two essential elements were a body of teachers 
and a body of learners. Degrees, classes, offices, and build- 
ings, were accidents of later origin. In the first universities, 
the idea seems to have been, that all should teach who could, 
and all should learn who would, and as they would. Hence 
the vast concourse both of teachers and learners in the middle 
ages, at Paris, Oxford, and Bologna, and other celebrated 
seats of learning. As the institutions acquired permanence 
and authority, it became necessary to restrict the right of 
teaching, by prescribing certain qualifications. This was the 
origin of degrees, which originally had exclusive reference to 
the actual functions of a teacher, a design which may still be 
traced in the titles of Doctor and Magister. Another change 
which could not fail to be found necessary soon, was @ more 
systematic reference to the training of young men for particu- 
lar professions. Hence arose the division into Faculties. All 
these arrangements have been permanent and common to all 
systems; being equally the groundwork of the English and 
German organizations. In its most mature form, then, a uni- 
versity may be described as necessarily including a body of 
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teachers or professors, divided into four great faculties, with 
the power of admitting others to the same rank with them- 
selves. It is from this point that we are to trace the subse- 
quent divergence of the different methods now represented in 
the constitution of the English and German universities. 

The first cause that led to the modification of this system, 
was one which might have been supposed to threaten no mate- 
rial departure from the primitive simplicity. This was the 
natural and almost unavoidablé attempt to gather the young 
scholars into houses, where they might be dieted and lodged 
together, secured from imposition and temptation, and sub- 
jected to something like domestic discipline, both of a literary 
and amoral nature. This arrangement was, perhaps, rendered 
peculiarly necessary by the vast numbers and the tender age 
of those who attended the old universities. The associations 
thus formed were at first entirely voluntary, differing little in 
their origin from ordinary boarding-houses. By degrees, 
however, they assumed more of a regular scholastic form, and 
this was sometimes rendered permanent by liberal endow- 
ments. When the change last mentioned took place, the 
result was a College in the English sense. Where the same 
advantages in kind were furnished, but without endowments 
for the gratuitous support of scholars, the institution was a 
Hall, according to a distinction still in force at Oxford. 

It will be observed, that these establishments formed no part 
of the university properly so called, which would still have 
been complete if no such conveniences had been superadded to 
its simple organization. The professors in their faculties, 
together with their pupils, were the necessary elements of the 
university. The colleges and halls were additional expedients 
for the safety, comfort, and improvement of the students. But 
the more these secondary institutions were improved and per- 
fected, the more they threatened to compete and interfere 
with that on which they were engrafted. The arrangements 
originally made to assist the younger pupils in their studies 
under the university professors, soon began to aim at something 
higher, and to operate, not in subjection, but in opposition to 
the general system. Appearances of this effect disclosed 
themselves in Paris at an early date, while other universities 
acquired a new character, according to the preference which 
they gave to one or the other of the two conflicting elements. 
The unbounded munificence of kings and private individuals 
in England, gave to the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge an 
importance which at last eclipsed that of the older organiza- 
tion; while in Germany, the absence of such rich endowments 
allowed the primitive system to maintain its ground, or rather 
to attain its full perfection. 
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This brief historical sketch prepares us for a comparison of 
the two systems as they are. It will be convenient to begin 
with what is common to both. The universities of Germany 
and England are alike, then, in professing to provide for the 
instruction of their pupils in the whole circle of literature and 
science by the agency of regular professors, to whose classes 
all the matriculated students have access. They are also alike 
in the power belonging to the university as a corporation to 
confer degrees in all the faculties, and to prescribe the neces- 
sary qualifications and tests. Upon this common basis, very 
different superstructures have been reared. In each of the 
great English universities, there are some twenty colleges and 
halls, every one of which may be described as a university in 
miniature, being more or less perfectly provided with instruc- 
tors of its own, and with a system of domestic discipline en- 
tirely independent of the rest. Each of these colleges is a 
distinct corporation, holding its own property, sometimes to a 
vast amount, and governed by its own laws. The bond of 
union is the reservation to the general body of the power to 
confer degrees. This renders general examinations necessary, 
and these perpetually kindle and maintain the emulation of 
the colleges among themselves. The natural effect of this has 
been to make the rival institutions exert every effort to increase 
their means of improvement and attraction to new pupils. 
But while this has tended to exalt the reputation and the in- 
fluence of the colleges, it has led to the neglect and deteriora- 
tion of the general system of instruction by professors. This 
has indeed at times seemed to retain only a nominal existence, 
some of the most eminent professors merely going through the 
form of lecturing as seldom as they could, and often to a hand- 
ful of indifferent or accidental hearers. The acknowledged 
cause of this extraordinary change is the gradual substitution 
of the college course for that once furnished by the university 
at large—a change recommended and facilitated by the addi- 
tional advantage of strict discipline and personal supervision, 
which the colleges hold out, and which the old university 
system did not afford, either in theory or practice. Here, 
then, is one distinctive feature of the English universities, that 
instead of a general system of instruction for the whole, there 
has been gradually substituted a number of distinct systems 
on a smaller scale, belonging to as many different colleges or 
halls, and only held together by a common dependence on the 
general body for the honorary close of the whole course of 
study; while the general system of instruction which once con- 
stituted the university itself, though still maintained, is little 
more than a dead letter or an empty form. 

But there is still another marked peculiarity to be described, 
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as even more conspicuously characteristic of the English 
system. The colleges have hitherto been represented only as 
schools for the training of young men, in subordination or in op- 
position to the university properly so called. But this, though 
certainly the original design of these collegiate institutions, is 
‘in fact but one of their actual functions, and in the case of some 
entirely neglected. The munificent endowments, which have 
made the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge what they are, 
were not exclusively intended to provide for the support of 
young men in the early stages of their education. In strict 
accordance with the monastic taste and customs of the age 
when most of these establishments were founded, the larger 
part of their endowments was appropriated to the support of 
men, and for the most part of clergymen, whose education 
was already finished, and whose lives were to be spent in 
learned and religious retirement. Out of this number the 
actual teachers of the colleges are chosen; but they are 
far too numerous to be all employed in this way, nor is any 
such necessity imposed upon them. These fellows constitute 
the corporations of the several colleges, and are the rulers both 
of these and of the general body, except in extraordinary 
cases, when some question of general interest brings together 
the whole body of graduates to exercise their right of voting, 
which is usually suffered to lie dormant. So far is the busi- 
ness of instruction from engrossing the whole body of meh 
thus supported at these seats of learning, that some of the 
most wealthy and magnificent establishments, such as King’s 
College at Cambridge, are almost closed against undergra- 
duates; while others, such as Trinity and St John’s, carry on 
the business with an intensity of emulation rendered more 
remarkable by their immediate neighbourhood. Here, then, 
is another marked peculiarity of the English system—the pos- 
session of the highest academical authority by a large body of 
educated residents, deriving their support from the endow- 
ments of the colleges, but only partially and voluntarily en- 
gaged in the work of actual instruction. 

Both these peculiarities are absolutely wanting in the Ger- 
man universities. They include no colleges whatever in the 
English sense. The seminaria, and other local institutions, 
are entirely different, and in fact form no part of the univer- 
sity. There has been nothing, therefore, to compete or come 
in conflict with the body of professors, which continues, as at 
first, to constitute the academic corporation. Instead of being 
thrown into the shade or superseded by anyrival class orinterest, 
they still monopolize the whole work of public and authoritative 
teaching. The changes which experience has introduced into 
the organization of these great schools, far from tending, as in 
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England, to diminish the importance or to paralyze the action 
of the university professors, have tended only to increase their 
efficiency and dignity by enlisting in the work the greatest 
possible amount of cultivated talent, and at the same time 
rigidly excluding not only ignorance but mediocrity. The 
means employed for this end in the German universities are 
eminently simple and effective. They have often been de- 
scribed, and yet are very frequently misapprehended by Ame- 
rican and English readers, on account of their remoteness 
from our own associations. The plan may perhaps be made 
intelligible thus. No man, according to the proper German 
system, can become a regular salaried professor, without having 
previously exercised his gifts as a supernumerary titular pro- 
fessor, recognised as such by the university, but dependent on 
the patronage of pupils. From this body of extraordinary 
professors, the higher rank of ordinary teachers is constantly 
replenished. But even this brevet rank, if such it may be 
called, can only be attained after previous trial as a private 
adventurer. The professors extraordinary are selected from 
the body of Privatim Docentes, who are not even titular pro- 
fessors, but licentiates or aspirants to that dignity. This is 
not an office to which men are appointed, but an indulgence 
which they seek, in order to evince their fitness for the busi- 
ness of instruction. An important feature in this whole ar- 
rangement is that the inferior ranks of teachers are not 
confined to any lower function of the didactic office, but 
permitted to attempt the very highest subjects, and to use 
precisely the same forms and methods with the most illustri- 
ous of their superiors. This not only stimulates their powers, 
but applies the only really decisive test of their capacity to 
teach. Another circumstance which tends to keep their powers 
on the stretch, is that the process of promotion, which has been 
described, is not confined to any single institution, but embraces 
the whole circle of what may, in the strict sense, be called 
German universities. The man who has succeeded or excelled 
as a Privatim Docens at Leipzig may be called as a Professor 
Extraordinarius to Gittingen, and if there successful, may 
become one day a Professor Ordinarius at Berlin. The field 
thus opened to the young aspirant is of course a very different 
one from that presented by the rare and slow promotions of a 
single institution. At the same time, this free circulation 
through the whole Germanic system may be viewed both as a 
cause and an effect of the surprising uniformity which marks 
these institutions, so that a man may pass without inconvenience, 
or the necessity of any change in plan or habit, from any one 
to almost any other of the German universities. 

This uniformity of structure and of practice is not owing, 
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like a similar phenomenon among ourselves, to the successive 
and repeated imitation of a few models. It is rather the re- 
sult of great simplicity combined with great efficiency in the 
original idea, which has been so faithfully adhered to, and so 
fully carried out, in the German universities. These institutions 
theoretically recognise but one mode of instruction, that of oral 
inculeation by a living teacher in the presence of his assembled 
pupils. They are, therefore, free from that complexity which 
elsewhere springs from the variety of secondary and auxiliary 
exercises. All the professors are as such mere lecturers, and 
they all lecture very much in the same way. This simplicity 
of method must have been found, in the experience of ages, 
highly conducive to important ends; for Germany is certainly 
the last place where traditional prescription would be suffered 
to compensate for the absence of intrinsic merit, real or sup- 
posed. In a country where opinion is in constant flux, and 
where mere antiquity is reckoned rather a defect than an ad- 
vantage, it is not to be supposed that these hereditary methods 
of instruction would have been so steadfastly maintained, if 
they had not been proved by long experiment to be the very 
means required for the full attainment, not of the highest ends, 
perhaps, but of the ends actually aimed at, in the whole scheme 
of German education. 

Another cause which has contributed to the production of 
the uniformity in question is the absolute dependence of these 
institutions on the state. Had they been left to the ex- 
clusive irresponsible control of local boards and corporations, 
they would long since have exhibited diversities of form, if not 
of substance, which are now precluded by the uniform action 
of a power acting under fixed laws and a settled usage. The 
differences which might still be expected to exist between the 
institutions of the several German states, are shut out by the 
obvious policy and interest of all the states to keep up their 
intellectual as well as their commercial intercourse, and by the 
constant circulation which, for that end, is encouraged and 
maintained among their institutions. This uniform dependence 
of the German seminaries on the government is not to be con- 
founded with the injudicious and disastrous intermeddling of 
political authorities among ourselves in the details of academi- 
cal instruction and government. Nothing can well exceed the 
freedom guaranteed to the German academic bodies in refer- 
ence to all purely scientific or scholastic questions. The state 
control has reference almost exclusively to the appointment 
and support of the professors, and to the general organization 
of the several institutions, by controlling which the govern- 
ments are able to secure the uniformity in question, without 
encroaching upon what is regarded by all Germans as essential 
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to the dignity, efficiency, and actual success of any academical 
establishment whatever. 

The freedom thus possessed and highly prized is not, how- 
ever, mere exemption from control and interference on the part 
of the political authorities. It includes a liberty enjoyed by 
the academic teachers and their pupils, with respect to one 
another, which among ourselves would rather be considered 
license. The two parts of this franchise are distinguished by 
the Germans themselves as Lehrfreyheit and Lernfreyheit, li- 
berty of teaching and of learning. The first consists in the 
absolute right of every authorized teacher, even of the lowest 
rank, to teach what he will, within the bounds of his own fa- 
culty. The other is the corresponding right of the student to 
learn what he will, and for that purpose to select his own 
teachers. The prescription of a certain course of study, in- 
troduced into some German universities of late, is a departure 
from the theory and practice of the national system, and as 
such not entitled to consideration here. 

This cherished freedom, both of teachers and of learners, 
which has certainly contributed to give the German universi- 
ties a marked distinctive character, excludes from their acade- 
mical arrangements two of the features which among ourselves 
are looked upon as most essential to a well-ordered school of 
learning. One of these is the division of the students into 
classes, corresponding to the periods of a determinate pre- 
scribed course of study. The other is the distribution of the 
sciences or subjects taught into departments or professorships, 
for each of which some one man is responsible, and in which 
he is free from interference or encroachment on the part of any 
other. The first of these arrangements would be inconsistent 
with the freedom of the learner, the second with the freedom 
of the teacher. The German practice which has been de- 
scribed, so far as it relates to the teachers, leads to two results 
exceedingly unlike, and almost opposite. The first is the ex- 
treme division of labour, and the attention given in some cases 
to minute parts of a subject, the whole of which, among our- 
selves, would hardly be expected to engross the time and labour 
of one teacher. It is hardly possible to take up a programme 
of the lectures at a German university without being surprised 
at the infinitesimal character of some of the subjects. A 
course of lectures, not on a single author merely, but on a single 
book, and even on a small part of a single book, is not uncom- 
mon. And the same is true of the minute subdivisions of the 
sciences and individual works of art, which are often made the 
subject of protracted academical prelections. That the minds 
of certain teachers should be drawn with special interest to 
such themes, is not so surprising as that their instruction 
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should find patient hearers,—a phenomenon explicable only from 
the peculiar character of German institutions, which has thus 
far been only partially exhibited. 

The other singular effect arising from this perfect liberty of 
teaching, is the frequency with which the same subjects are 
explained by different teachers at the same place, and during 
the same term of study. This is no fortuitous concurrence, 
but in many cases a deliberate rivalry, and in all the exercise 
of what is reckoned an invaluable right. So perfectly familiar 
has this practice now become, that it probably would be thought 
an imperfection in the organization of a German university, if 
any leading subject in the encylopedia were left to the exclu- 
sive management of one professor. Such an arrangement 
would be viewed as an unwelcome limitation of the student's 
choice, and at the same time as involving a pernicious loss of 
stimulus and motive to the teacher. Such a state of things is 
probably of rare occurrence in any but the feeblest and ob- 
scurest universities. In all the more important institutions, it 
is prevented, if not by the number and selection of the regular 
professors, by the constant succession of aspirants and proba- 
tioners, who frequently desire nothing better than the honour 
of competing with some eminent professor in his chosen walk, 
and thus establishing their reputation in the most difficult, but 
for that very reason the most honourable, manner possible. 
One thing at least is certain, that the German academic 
teachers are accustomed, from their very entrance on the work, 
to look for rivalry and competition, not in other schools or 
other walks of learning, but their own. 

This brings before us what may perhaps be regarded as the 
grand internal difference between the English and the German 
systems, a difference more profound than that of mere external 
organization, though in all probability occasioned by it. Com- 
mon to both is an assiduous regard to emulation, as the main- 
spring of intellectual activity. But with this extraordinary 
difference, that the emulation which the English system ‘sti- 
mulates and feeds is that of the pupil, whereas in Germany it 
is that of the instructor. Between the colleges and college- 
tutors of Oxford and Cambridge, there is, no doubt, a perpe- 
tual and active rivalry; but the test by which their merit is 
determined is the merit of their pupils. It is only as trainers 
of the candidates for academic honours that they come into 
comparison at all; and it may therefore be alleged with truth, , 
that the emulation of the English teachers owes its existence | 
to the emulation of the English students. To excite the lat- 
ter, and direct it, is the object of a large part of the academic 
regulations. Prizes, examinations, and degrees, have all a 
bearing on the same great end, and the most enthusiastic ex- 
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citements at the English universities—except such as are con- 
nected with great party questions in church or state—appear 
to terminate upon the question who are to be Wranglers or 
First-Class Men. In Germany, this state of things has no 
existence, but its very opposite. Among the students emula- 
tion is unknown. Examinations and degrees have reference 
to special objects, and are matters of business, not of honorary 
competition. The emulation of the teachers, on the other 
hand, is carried to the highest pitch of ardour and intensity. 
It has relation, not to the attainments of their pupils, but their 
own. The party divisions of the German students do not turn 
upon the standing or performances of their fellows, but upon 
the talents and the reputation of their teachers. Whatever 
influence this practice may exert upon the elementary improve- 
ment of the pupils, it can hardly fail to elevate their literary 
standard, and present a higher aim to their ambition. But 
this is not all. The effects of this cause may be traced still 
further. The peculiarity described reacts upon the very con- 
stitution which produced it, and gives rise to one of the most 
marked diversities between the English and the German sys- 
tems. As the centre around which all revolves in England 
is the proficiency of pupils, so the circle of their studies is 
the bound and measure of the active literature of .the univer- 
sity. Hence it becomes a training school for general education. 
What is done beyond this is the voluntary work of individual 
scholars; and it certainly bears no proportion to their number, 
or the wealth of the endowments which sustain them. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the constant emulation of the 
teachers, not as teachers, but as scholars, renders it impossible 
to make elementary science or literature the main object of 
pursuit. These are thrust back into the lower or preparatory 
schools, and the university becomes essentially and exclusively 
a place of professional instruction. This is one of the most 
striking points of difference between the cases which we, are 
comparing. The English and German universities are consti- 
tuted with a view to the wants of different classes altogether. 
The English student carries on the studies which he had begun 
at school, and finishes the laying of a broad foundation for his 
subsequent attainments. But professional accomplishments 
he must seek elsewhere; if a lawyer, in the inns of court; if 
a physician, in the hospitals of London; if a clergyman, wher- 
ever he can find them. These remarks, of course, have no re- 
spect to very late improvements and additions to the means 
of instruction in the English universities, but only to those 
institutions as they have been. And the highest English 
authority might be cited for the allegation, that at least till 
very lately the two great universities afforded no means of 
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professional instruction, in any degree suited to the wants of 
their own graduates. Why so? Because the wealth and 
strength of these establishments have been for ages lavished on 
the elements of general education. On the other hand, the 
man who should resort to a German university in search of 
elementary instruction would be sadly disappointed, and if not 
forced to abandon the object in despair, compelled to seek it 
in the gymnasia and grammar schools, whose course of discip- 
line is presupposed in the arrangements of the higher insti- 
tutions. 

There is one point in the organization of the German uni- 
versities which may require further explanation. The descrip- 
tion which has been already given of them as professional 
schools may seem to be inconsistent with the fact that the 
largest of the four faculties is usually that of Philosophy, cor- 
responding to the Faculty of Arts with us, and comprehend- 
ing all that does not fall under Medicine, Theology, or Law. 
It might indeed be properly described as the Faculty of Gene- 
ral Literature and Science. From the analogy of our aca- 
demical organizations it might naturally be inferred that this 
residuary faculty was intended to afford the means of elemen- 
tary or general instruction, as preparatory to professional pur- 
suits. But this is not, to any great extent, the case. The 
Philosophical Faculty is not more elementary than either of 
the others. The studies necessarily preliminary to the three 
professional departments are pursued at the gymnasia. The 
fourth department is intended, no less than the others, to 
prepare men for professional activity, especially as teachers. 
It is here that those who have selected this as their employ- 
ment carry on the studies which they have begun at school. 
Those in particular who aim to be Professors, here continue 
and complete their preparation. The Jectures in this faculty 
are also much frequented by the students of the others, either 
for the sake of general improvement, or of branches more or 
less connected with their professional pursuits. Enough has 
now been said to show that the Faculty of Philosophy is not, 
like that of Arts in England, introductory or subordinate to 
the others, but collateral and equal, so that what is said in 
general of them applies no less to this. 

It now remains to be considered what peculiar advantages 
are claimed or really possessed by these two systems of univer- 
sity education. ‘The two boasts of the English system are, 
that by its college discipline it furnishes the country with the 
most enlightened and accomplished gentry in the world, and 
that by its rich endowments it enables a great number of 
highly educated men to devote themselves without distraction 
to learned and scientific labour. The first of these pretensions 
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is well founded. After all that has been said and written to 
the contrary, it may be set down as a certain fact, that no class 
of men engaged in secular pursuits receives so manly yet so 
liberal a training, one so invigorating yet refining, as the 
gentlemen of England. This is abundantly apparent in the 
high degree of taste combined with common sense which they 
exhibit, as compared with the corresponding class in any other 
country. An effect so marked and uniform can only be ex- 
plained by their peculiar training, a large and important part 
of which is furnished by the universities. We hold it to be 
certain, therefore, that as places of general education for the 
young men of the country, these establishments have honour- 
ably answered the great end of their existence. This praise, 
however, extends only to that general foundation which is 
common to the different professions. With respect to pro- 
fessional pursuits themselves, the English universities, as we 
have seen, are signally defective. The preference thus given 
to general over special or professional training may perhaps be 
owing to the unusually large proportion of educated men in 
England who have no professions in the proper sense, but 
either engage in public affairs or live as country gentlemen. 
Whatever be the cause, there can be no doubt as to the effect, 
to wit, that the English universities have been as unimportant 
in their influence on professional education as they have been 
effective in improving the general training of the English 
gentry. 

The other claim asserted by the English universities is far 
from being so well founded. The effect of their immense en- 
dowments, as means for the advancement of science and the 
increase of the national literature, is not to be measured by 
the absolute number of accomplished scholars or of valuable 
books which have been thus produced, but by comparing these 
results with the abundance of the means employed and with 
the corresponding fruits of other systems. Apply the former 
of these tests, and even the most partial observer must be 
struck with the immense disproportion of the means used and 
the ends accomplished. Even supposing all the scholars who 
have been sustained in learned leisure to have spent their lives 
in faithful and successful study, how few compared with the 
whole number have added any thing whatever to the stock of 
learning; and of the contributions made, how few have really 
advanced the boundaries of human knowledge. Take, for 
example, the important and extensive field of Biblical learning, 
and consider what has been achieved, or even attempted, since 
the days of Kennicott and Lowth. Or if this be considered an 
unfair test, we may turn to a department where the English 
scholars have been really distinguished, that of Greek and 
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Latin criticism. Even here, how little has been done, beyond 
the admirable classical training of the grammar schools, for 
permanent effect, except so far as the modern English scholars 
have been roused by the example, and assisted by the labours, 
of the Germans. Even here, where most has been accom- 
plished, it is little in proportion to the numbers from whom 
something might have been expected, and to the means pro- 
vided for their sustenance. Experience has shown that learned 
leisure and large incomes, with ail appliances and aids to boot, 
tend rather to stagnation than activity, without the stimulus 
of emulation. 

The strength of the German system coincides exactly with 
the weak points of the English. Its great boast is, that it fur- 
nishes the best facilities for professional study that the present 
state of knowledge will allow, and that it constantly tends to 
the advancement, as well as the diffusion, of learning, not by 
rich endowments to sustain a class of learned men distinct 
from the teachers of youth, but by bringing the teachers them- 
selves under such an influence as forces them to go ahead, in- 
stead of treading the same dull routine. This effect is secured 
by all those arrangements which excite the emulation of the 
teachers rather than of the students. -An instructor, who is 
constantly exposed to competition in his own department, and 
dependent, for a part of his support, and all his official reputa- 
tion, on the preference of his pupils, cannot remain contented 
with his first attainments, but must keep up with the scientific 
progress of his times, and, if he can, add something of his own 
to the accumulations of his predecessors. It is, therefore, one 
of the most striking features in the present literary state of 
Germany, that a large proportion of her authors are academi- 
cal teachers, and that their labours in this last capacity have 
constant reference to a wider public than the population of 
the lecture-room. There are probably few courses of success- 
ful lectures which are not eventually given to the world as 
books, and still fewer books on learned subjects which have not 
been, at least in substance, uttered ex cathedra. This intimate 
connection between authorship and academic teaching, when 
combined with the incessant stimulus of emulation acting on 
the latter, is the surest antidote to stagnant acquiescence in 
established forms and actual attainments, and the most effee- 
tual security for progress, both as to the matter and the method 
of instruction. In this respect, the German system far tran- 
scends the English and all others, as an engine to put mind in 
motion, and to promote investigation and discovery. Where 
the academic teachers of a country are its most distinguished 
scientific writers, all the influence of criticism and popular 
applause is brought to bear upon the pupil in determining his 
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choice, and engaging his attention, and, at the same time, on 
the teacher, in exciting him to new exertion. The aggregate 
effect of all these causes is a state of intellectual fermentation, 
utterly unknown where teachers are authors, if at all, by acci- 
dent, and where their whole strength is expended on the bring- 
ing of successive classes to a certain point, and that not a very 
high one, of mental cultivation. 

But we have yet to consider the peculiar disadvantages of 
this same powerful machinery. A system of instruction so 
effective and so beneficent in one direction, may still, from its 
onesidedness, do harm, or do nothing in another. The objec- 
tions which may be most plausibly alleged against the German 
universities, are three in number. On the first of these we 
shall not dwell, as it involves a question not yet settled by our 
own experience. This is the want of discipline, both moral 
and intellectual. That the German students are too much 
neglected and lost sight of, in the constitution and administra- 
tion of the universities, is clear enough, and a practical admis- 
sion of the fact is involved in certain late attempts at refor- 
mation. But it is not equally clear that the great end of the 
whole system would be better answered by the substitution of 
a rigorous school discipline for the Lernfreyheit of the German 
students. The necessity of such restraints in the earlier stages 
of instruction is admitted every where, and nowhere more 
distinctly than in Germany, the grammar schools of which 
have carried rigorous precision to its utmost verge. But it is 
part of the same system to allow the student who has passed 
through this disciplinary process an unshackled freedom, both 
as to his course of study and his mode of life. The abrupt 
transition is no doubt pernicious, and may well be urged as 
one of the most serious objections to the German practice. 
But it does not follow that the principle of freedom, under 
proper regulation, is essentially a false one, or unsuited to the 
other parts of this peculiar system. It is a thought suggested 
by experience to more than one among ourselves, that if the 
absence of all discipline in some of our professional schools— 
for instance, those of medicine—has led to ruinous excesses, 
there are evils, no less real though entirely dissimilar, produced 
in other seminaries, by retaining too much of those academical 
formalities, which could not be dispensed with safely in the 
earlier periods of education. The conclusion to which these 
considerations seem to point is the familiar one, that opposite 
extremes may be alike pernicious, and that the course of wisdom 
and of safety often lies between them. 

The next objection springs directly from that very emula- 
tion which has done so much for the activity and influence of 
German teachers. It is a necessary consequetice of what has 
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been already stated, that the method of instruction is deter- 
mined, not by the necessities of the pupil, but by the ambition 
of the teacher. The choice of subjects, and the mode of treating 
them, which would be most improving to a class of young men 
fresh from the gymnasium, might not be the best adapted to 
gain éclat for the lecturer, or to produce a striking and effec- 
tive book, or to eclipse and vanquish a competitor. Hence 
the unequal distribution of the sciences already mentioned— 
the extreme division of labour ‘on the one hand, and the multi- 
plicity of rival lectures in the same department on the other. 
Hence it is that the young theologian may sometimes hear two 
or three courses on Isaiah, and none at all on Genesis, or vice 
versa. Hence it is that he is under the necessity of plunging 
into the middle of a subject and of leaving it unfinished, if his 
teacher chance to be at work upon the sixth or seventh volume 
of a book that is to last as long as he does. It is truly won- 
derful how small a part of a complete course of instruction 
can be sometimes gathered from what seems to be the richest 
bill of fare, and from the labours of the most accomplished 
cooks in the republic of letters. To this anomalous arrange- 
ment German students easily accommodate themselves, because 
they are prepared for it, because they are acquainted with no 
other, and because the practical effect of the whole system is 
to make them care less what they learn than where they learn 
it, or from whom. From the right man nothing comes amiss, 
while nothing from the wrong one is acceptable—the strongest 
proof and illustration of the fact so often mentioned, that the 
life of the German institutions is the emulation, not of the 
learners, but the teachers. The effect of this extraordinary 
practice on the mental operations and acquirements of the 
pupils, must be one which can hardly be neutralized or made 
good even by the salutary stimulus and elevated standard of 
attainment which it affords. 

But this is not the worst effect of the extraordinary stimulus 
to which the German teachers are subjected. If it merely 
led to a distortion of the course of study, and a corresponding 
disproportion in the efforts and attainments of the pupils, it 
might be regarded as comparatively innocent. But the very 
character of German thought and German learning has been 
seriously modified by this peculiar feature of their public institu- 
tions. The incessant rivalry of the professors, and the urgent 
need of doing something to attract and hold the attention of 
the public, tends, of course, to generate a morbid appetite for 
novelty, and this, when once indulged, becomes more craving, 
till the means of sating it are no longer furnished by the 
rational and reaJ, but must necessarily be sought in the region 
of grotesque inventions and imaginations. That this diseased 
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aversion to familiar truths, and preference of what is new, 
however false or monstrous, should be confounded, by the minds 
which feel it, with increase of strength and intellectual advance- 
ment, is entirely natural, but just as erroneous as the opposite 
extreme of denying all improvement and discovery. This 
view of the matter may account for the coincidence, which 
sometimes shows itself, between the vaunted fruits of German 
speculation and the crude attempts of youthful minds among 
ourselves. However impotent the cultivated English mind 
may be to such achievements, it sometimes bears fruit, during 
the process of its cultivation, very closely resembling these 
exotic products. There are some among us, as we verily be- 
lieve, who may be truly said to have passed through the Ger- 
man state before they reached maturity. At any rate, there 
is a strong resemblance between what is thrown aside and left 
behind as childish on the one hand, and what is treasured up 
and almost worshipped as the highest wisdom on the other. 
This admits of explanation without any derogation from the 
native strength of either party. The incessant straining after 
something new and strange is enough to force even the most 
masculine and ripened minds into puerile extravagance; if not 
habitually, yet at times. And such a straining, as we have 
already seen, is but the natural effect of the position which 
the leading minds of Germany are forced to occupy. How 
far the same end is promoted by the exclusion of those minds 
from many occupations which, in England and America, afford 
a kind of vent or safety-valve for mental ebullition, it may not 
be easy to determine. But the concentration of so many 
effervescent intellects on speculative subjects, would not of 
itself account for the specific character of their operations, 
without the additional solution furnished by the national 
modes of education, and their tendency to foster a perpetual 
and restless emulation among teachers. 

We may now return to the point from which we set out, the 
organization of our own public seminaries. After what has 
been said, it may seem absurd to represent them as belonging to 
either of the systems just described. The moderate scale on 
which they are projected, and the absence for the most part of 
rich endowments, may be thought to distinguish them as 
strongly from the English universities, as other circumstances 
do from those of Germany. But the points of difference are 
in one case accidental, in the other essential. As to those 
things which divide the two great systems from each other, 
our schools resemble those of England. Here, as there, the 
two essential features of the German plan are wanting—liberty 
of teaching and liberty of learning. Even in those cases 
where the method of instruction and the absence of coercive 
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discipline approach most nearly to the German model—as, for 
instance, in our medical schools—there is still a prescribed 
course of study, and an exact distribution of the subjects 
taught, among a body of professors, each of whom is strictly 
limited to his own department, and secure from rivalry or inter- 
ference in it. In one case, at least,—the Virginia University, 
—an experiment has been made upon the German method of 
allowing liberty of choice to the students. But the limitation 
of the teachers, on the other hand, is more than usually rigor- 
ous. And even the Lernfreyheit theoretically granted, has 
been practically restricted, no doubt for good reasons and 
with good results. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear to us 
than the unsuitableness of this method to the earlier periods 
of general education. Its only proper place is in schools of 
higher or professional instruction, which, as we have seen, is 
the true character of the German universities. 

The German system being thus unlike our own, the practi- 
cal inquiry is, how far we may derive advantage from it. To 
know that there are other methods than the one with which 
we have been all our lives familiar, is worth something; but 
we naturally look beyond this to more tangible results, and 
ask, in what way the good qualities of this foreign system may 
be made available to us. The first way which suggests itself, 
and which has been already tried, is that of sending our young 
men to study in Germany. There isa well-known and material 
objection to this course, arising from the risk of intellectual 
and moral aberration. This danger is so far real as to make 
it highly desirable that those who go abroad with this view, 
should be fitted for it by peculiar attributes of head and heart. 
Soundness and strength of understanding, (as distinguished 
from mere genius or mere liveliness of parts,) and a well-de- 
fined religious character, are the two grand requisites. But 
in addition to the danger which has been described, there is a 
difficulty of a literary kind, which has perhaps received less 
attention than it merits. It arises from the fact already stated, 
that the German course of education and our own are incom- 
mensurable, aiming at different ends by the use of different 
means. Nothing can therefore be more groundless than the 
hope of eking out in foreign schools a course of study left un- 
finished here. There are only two ways in which real benefit 
can be derived from such a residence abroad. The first is to 
commence in very early life, and pass completely through the 
course. This would no doubt produce scholars of an elevated 
order, where the necessary talent and desire of improvement 
were forthcoming. But the scholars thus produced would be 
Germans, not Americans. They would have scarcely any ad- 
vantage over an imported German, except in the use of their 
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own language, and even that might be impaired. Their spirit, 
turn of mind, and prejudices, would be necessarily exotic, and 
unfriendly to success at home. This is not only probable a 
priori, but determined by experience. So far as we know, 
there is no case of such early and thorough German training, 
in which the subject has been fitted by it for commanding in- 
fluence, or even useful labour, after his return. On this account, 
the preference is due to another method,—that of going, not as 
early, but as late as possible, without defeating the very end 
in view. Let the student pass, not only through what is here 
considered a complete course of general education, but also 
through a full course of professional study, especially if he be 
a theologian. Thus prepared, he will at least know what he 
wants, and what is to be had, and will neither waste his time 
in catching flies, nor bring home wheelbarrows from Constan- 
tinople. To those who are deterred by these or other reasons 
from frequenting German universities, it may be some consola- 
tion to know, that in no other case of the same kind is the 
want of personal observation so easily supplied by means of 
books. The transition from the lecture-room to the press in 
Germany is not only easy, but common—we may even say con- 
stant. There is very little valuable instruction orally imparted 
that is not, sooner or later, and in many cases speedily, ren- 
dered accessible to all who read the language. This, it is 
true, does not compensate for the want of the impression made 
by oral delivery, or of the information gained by private inter- 
course. But these are not the usual attractions to our stu- 
dents; and apart from these, the German schools may act 
almost as powerfully at a distance as at hand. A striking 
proof and illustration is afforded by the fact that some of those 
American scholars, who appear to have derived most from the 
German sources, have never been abroad. In one or the other 
of these ways, we think it highly desirable that some of our 
younger theologians, who possess the prerequisites, both na- 
tive and acquired, should make themselves familiar with the 
German erudition and the German methods of instruction. 
This necessity arises partly from the undeniable pre-eminence 
of Germany in certain walks of learning, which renders it im- 
possible to keep up with the progress of the age, and yet to pro- 
‘hibit all intellectual communion with her. It arises also from 
the very evils which this intercourse has generated, and which 
must be remedied, not by blind denunciation, but by thorough 
and discriminating knowledge. 

It is evident, however, that this method of importing Ger- 
man wisdom, even if it should become far more extensive 
than it is, would operate rather upon individuals than on the 
institutions of this country. It is still a question, therefore, 
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whether these admit of any material improvement by the in- 
troduction of the German system, as we have considered it. 
The sheer substitution of that system for our own is out of 
‘the question. Were it ever so easy, it would be wholly un- 
desirable. Though some of the evils which attend its opera- 
tion in its native land might be corrected by our political and 
social institutions, there are others which would still exist, 
and some which would be aggrayated, if not developed for 
the first time, by the action of the self-same causes. It would 
indeed be a sufficient objection to the system, as a whole, that 
it is foreign, that it did not germinate and ripen here, but 
in another soil and under other skies. Such institutions may 
materially influence the state of society, but they do not pro- 
duce it. They only react upon that to which they owe their 
own existence. And the same considerations which thus 
show the revolution to be inexpedient, show it also to be 
utterly impracticable. The German education could no more 
be forced upon this country than the German language. But 
it does not follow that our own institutions can derive no 
benefit whatever from these foreign methods. There are 
several ways in which a salutary use of them might be made, 
although not perhaps at present. One which has been sug- 
gested is the institution of a university on the German prin- 
ciple at some central point; not with a view to supersede 
existing institutions, or even to compete with them, but for 
the purpose of supplying what is really our grand desideratum, 
some contrivance to encourage and facilitate the further pro- 
secution of the studies now begun at college. The proper 
seat of such a school would be one of our great cities, and 
the best plan the old German one, in its naked simplicity, and 
with its Jachin and Boaz liberty of teaching and learning. 
It would even be desirable to try the old way of dispensing 
with costly buildings and unnecessary forms. The teachers 
might be embodied first by voluntary association, and then 
perpetuated in the German way, and with the usual grada- 
tions. Such an institution, if it could be brought into exist- 
ence, would probably do much for the advancement as well 
as the diffusion of knowledge. The grand difficulty would be 
to find hearers. Many might be willing to resort to such a 
school instead of the existing colleges; but few would pro- 
bably resort to it as something in addition to them. The 
characteristic hurry of society and life among us, and the 
early call to active employment, leave but few, who have 
completed the accustomed course of study, willing to com- 
mence a new one. At the same time, it would be extremely 
difficult at present to supply such an establishment with 
teachers, at least in sufficient numbers to maintain the real 
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German emulation. It would indeed be scarcely possible, 
without a weakening draught upon the other institutions of 
the country, unless by some arrangement which should make 
it possible to employ the same talent in both ways. The 
very statement of these difficulties may perhaps suffice to 
show that the country is not ripe for any such experiment, 
even if it should be thought desirable. And yet the day may 
not be distant when such an addition to our existing means 
of intellectual improvement will be found not only possible but 
indispensable. 

In the mean time, there is another way in which the least 
objectionable features of the German plan might be trans- 
ferred to some of our existing institutions, without any change 
whatever in their form or government, by superadding to 
the regular prescribed course of education, some provision 
for subjects not included in it, or for the further prosecution 
of others. These, forming no part of the curriculum required 
for graduation, would admit of being taught with all the 
freedom of the German method, both with respect to learners 
and teachers, both being left unshackled as to subjects. Even 
the principle of competition among teachers, which is so 
essential to the Germun system, might be recognised, as far 
as would be salutary either to the individuals concerned or 
to the progress of seg The lecturers on this plan might 
be either the regular professors only, or these with the addi- 
tion of such qualified coadjutors as might offer themselves 
and be approved by the competent authorities. By some 
such arrangement at a few of our oldest institutions, a great 
impulse might be given to the march of science, and provision 
made for supplying the deplorable defect of able teachers 
and professors. At the same time, the literary standard of our 
educated youth would be raised, and many induced to tread 
the higher walks of learning, who, for want of such induce- 
ments, now waste their time and talents in doing nothing or 
worse than nothing. 

With these crude suggestions, we conclude a notice of the 
foreign universities which cannot but appear unsatisfactory 
and meagre to those who are already familiar with the subject, 
but may possibly afford some interesting information to a larger 
class of readers, whose ideas, in relation to these matters, have 
been vague, or founded on erroneous statements. 
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Art. IX.—1. William Penn: an Historical Biography, from 
New Sources, with an extra Chapter on the “Macaulay Charges.” 
By WitiiAM Hepworts Dixon. 12mo. Pp. 353. Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1851. 

2. The History of England, from the Accession of James II. By 
Tuomas Babinacton Macavutay. Vol. i. Chap. iv. 8vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


In 1644, according to Mr Dixon, there were two great events 
in England: the first was the birth of Quakerism; the second, 
the birth of William Penn. The first happened after this 
wise. Three Leicestershire rustics, one of whom was a rude 
and saturnine lad of nineteen, met at a fair, and resolved to 
have a stoup of ale together. After exhausting the first sup- 
ply, two of the bumpkins feeling somewhat mellow, called for 
more, and vowed that he who would not drink should pay the 
score. The other, who neither relished deep draughts himself, 
nor paying for them for others, demurred, and taking a groat 
from his pocket, laid it on the table, and said, “ If it be so, I 
will leave you;” which he did, and went home, filled with 
strange and gloomy thoughts. “ This simple village ale-house 
incident,” says Mr Dixon, “was one of the most important 
events which had yet happened in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; for out of it was to come Quakerism, the writings 
and teachings of Penn and Barclay, the colony and constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, the republics of the west, and, in no very 
remote degree, the vast movement of liberal ideas in Great 
Britain and America in more modern times.” Now, we mean 
no disrespect to Mr Dixon when we say that we do not believe 
a word of all this twaddle. We believe that both Quakerism 
and modern liberty in England and America had a much deeper 
and more dignified origin than the empty breeches-pocket of 
George Fox. The burning of the Ephesian temple may have 
caused the fiery energy of the Macedonian madman; the silence 
of the Delphic oracle may have been occasioned by the yet 
greater birth to which it is sometimes referred; but the day 
for such marvels is past, or at least, with our knowledge of the 
facts, we cannot compress all the great events, to which Mr 
Dixon alludes, into these empty ale-pots of the Leicestershire 
fair. We believe Quakerism to have been a phenomenon of not 
only interest but importance in the world’s history, whether we 
look at its religious or political results; and we believe its actual 
origin to have occurred in the labours of George Fox; but we 
can neither regard the fountain to be so small, nor the stream 
so large, as represented by the enthusiastic biographer of 
Howard and Penn. 
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Quakerism is simply one of the manifestations which the 
human mind will. put forth, under the influence of Christianity, 
in an age of religious earnestness. There are three prominent 
forms in which the religious element of the race is prone to 
manifest itself, all of which are exaggerations of a portion of 
truth. These forms are scepticism, formalism, and mysticism: 
the first an extravagant assertion of the rational or logical 
powers; the second, of the sensibilities, which demand some- 
thing tangible and visible for their excitement; and the third, 
of the moral or spiritual powers, which isolate the soul, and 
link it directly to God. These typal forms we have in the 
Sadducee, who believed too little; the Pharisee, who believed 
too much; and the Essene, who did not believe at all, so much 
as feel, and in whom the intense action of the moral element 
subordinated both the natural reason and the natural emotions 
in one eager desire after a species of absorption in the Divine 
essence. Now, of the three we are free to confess that our 
sympathies are mainly with the last. If we must have an ex- 
aggeration at all, we think that of the mystic decidedly to be 
preferred to that of the sceptic or formalist, as it rests on a 
higher and nobler element of our nature than either of the 
others. It is not, therefore, with any depreciating estimate of 
Quakerism, that we rank it among the manifestations of mys- 
ticism in Christianity. The essential principle of mysticism is 
a belief in, and a reliance upon, subjective rather than objec- 
tive manifestations of God, and a consequent tendency to re- 
gard as at least of co-ordinate, if not of paramount, authority 
to the written revelation of the Scriptures, the revelation that 
is made by God in the soul. Believing in a direct communi- 
cation of the divine nature to the human, it makes these in- 
ward revelations the standard by which to interpret and decide 
upon the outward, rather than the outward to be the rule by 
which to try them. It is to this general principle that we must 
refer the Quaker doctrine of an inward light, as far as it is 
culiar to their creed. As sometimes explained, it is difficult 
to discriminate between it and the common doctrines of union 
with Christ, the inhabitation of the Spirit in the soul, and the 
universal grace of the Remonstrants. But as held by those 
most deeply imbued with the essential principles of the system, 
it really embodies all that is peculiar to mysticism, as a dis- 
tinctive manifestation of the religious element in our nature. 
Hence the written revelation is neither called the Word of God, 
nor is it regarded as the sole and supreme rule of faith and 
practice. The Scriptures, being themselves only the records 
of that portion of the divine light that was imparted to their 
writers, whilst they are regarded with reverence as the testi- 
mony which these men give to the nature and reality of this 
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inward shining of the Godhead, are yet deemed only as co-or- 
dinate manifestations of this light, which is given to each man 
to profit withal. There is a more sure word of prophecy, to 
-which all must give earnest heed, as to a light shining in a 
dark place, until the day dawn and the Daystar arise in their 
hearts. This is the real light to our feet, and lamp to our path, 
which is given to guide us on our pilgrimage through life. 
Hence we are urged by Quakerism to look at the light within, 
rather than at that without—to seek the Christ revealed in the 
soul, rather than the Christ revealed in the Scriptures. This 
we believe to be the fundamental principle of Quakerism, and 
to be essentially identical with that of mysticism, as we find it 
existing under the action of Christianity. 

It is curious to see the affiliation between apparently remote 
forms of thought. It requires but a few steps of logical induc- 
tion to develop from this principle all the creed of modern 
scepticism, which admits an inspiration and a revelation, but 
affirms that they are not peculiar to the writers of the Scrip- 
tures; that they did not reach their highest or most authori- 
tative form in them; and that they cannot be ascribed to a 
writing at all; and, therefore, that no writing can claim from 
the human mind that submission which we are bound to give 
to a clear revelation of God. Now, so far as Quakerism has 
given currency to these principles, its influence as a theologi- 
cal element has been of the highest importance. The mythi- 
cal theory of Strauss has been anticipated by some of the early 
Friends; and it is worthy of inquiry whether the system of 
Schleiermacher, which is now working its way so widely in the 
new school of theological thinkers, had not its origin in the 
mystical leaven that was instilled into or evolved from his 
mind by his early Moravian training. 

_ The causes that gave occasion and success to this movement 
are not obscure. It was an age of deep religious earnestness, 
and men were asking, with a real and profound anxiety, “* What 
shall I do to be saved?” The establishment of the great doc- 
trine of justification by faith, through the Reformation, had 
disfranchised the church of that plenipotentiary power which 
she once wielded in the matter of salvation, and made it an 
individual transaction between the soul and God. But such. 
was the deadness and corruption of the Reformed Church of 
England, that the gospel itself had lost its vitality and heart, 
and become a mere system of formalism. Now, there were 
two possible directions which an awakened religious earnest- 
ness might take—the one an objective, which would strive to 
breathe into the church and the Bible their ancient and real 
significance, and make the dead letter of each a living word; 
the other a subjective, which, by a more intense development 
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of that earnestness itself, should evolve somewhat that should, 
in a measure, take the place of both, and be a birth of the 
new rather than a resuscitation of the old. The first direction 
was taken by Puritanism, the second by Quakerism. The first 
made Cromwell, Owen, Baxter, Hampden, and the stern colo- 
nists of the Mayflower; the second produced Fox, Barclay, 
Keith, Penn, and the quiet settlers of the fertile fields of Penn- 
sylvania. The first, from its very objectivity, and consequent 
necessity of being embodied in fixed forms, had an element of 
hardness, which was also an element of firmness and perma- 
nence; the second, from its subjective character, and its exist- 
ence as a life rather than as a system, was more vague and 
indeterminate in its manifestations, and had less enduring acti- 
vity in the original forms in which it was embodied. The first 
was the system from which William Penn received the early 
mould and impulse of his character; the second, the result to 
which the peculiarities of his individual nature led him in the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 

There are three aspects in which Penn presents himself to 
us, which, although not the successive phases of his character 
in exact chronological order, yet in the main appear in the 
three great divisions of his life. These aspects are, as a cour- 
tier, a Christian, and a colonist. We propose to consider him 
briefly in each of these characters, in the first of which he 
was the representative of the state of things from which 
Quakerism had its origin, its necessity, and its conditions of 
success; in the second, the type of Quakerism as a religious 
life; and in the third, the embodiment of Quakerism as a 
political system, or at least as an element in civil life. We 
shall probably discover that all these combined influences are 
perceptible in the resultant of the forces exhibited in his life; 
and that whilst he did not cease to be a Christian when he 
became a colonist, neither did he entirely cease to be a cour- 
tier when he became a Christian. The best influences of both 
his courtliness and his Christianity appear mingled in the 
policy and tone of his colonial life. 

To those who have formed their notions of Penn from that 
fat old gentleman with a broad-brimmed beaver, and all the 
orthodox habiliments of Quakerism, who flourishes in West’s 
painting, and the various engravings of the Shakamaxon 
treaty, it may seem almost an irreverent abuse of terms to 
speak of William Penn, the courtier. And yet it is neverthe- 
less true, that, whilst not open to the charges that have been 
made against him of the courtly vices as well as the courtly 
graces, he was, for a considerable period of his life, and that 
not the least important in its influence on his subsequent his- 
tory, a courtier. ; 
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His father, Admiral Penn, was one of the most sagacious 
and successful of that long line of heroes that adorn the naval 
history of England, although in his loyalty he was a sort of 
- quarter-deck Vicar of Bray. The successor of Blake, and the 
conqueror of Van Tromp, he excites our admiration by his 
prowess and abilities ; but the proffered betrayer of Cromwell, 
who was willing to be the Arnold of the great rebellion, and 
the secret correspondent of Charles whilst he ate the bread of 
the Commonwealth, he calls forth our commiseration and con- 
tempt. But as treachery to the Protectorate was construed 
to be fidelity to the Restoration, the return of the profligate 
Charles brought the admiral again in connection with the 
court, and opened dreams of ambition for his family, that he 
might make it one of the patrician races of England. To at- 
tain this end, it was necessary that his eldest son should be 
brought under such training as would fit him to maintain the 
honours of his father’s house. For this purpose a university 
course was essential, and he was accordingly sent to Oxford 
at the age of fifteen. Unfortunately for the admiral’s purpose, 
there sat in the dean’s chair the form of John Owen, whose 
high-hearted Puritanism was too earnest and real a thing not 
to prove contagious to sympathetic natures. Penn, having 
but a few years before been led by his father’s imprisonment 
under Cromwell to serious reflections, and even to a supposed 
vision, soon became deeply susceptible to the Puritan influence, 
and plunged profoundly into the great theological controver- 
sies of the day. Hence, when Owen was displaced by the Re- 
storation parliament, the sympathies of Penn and others were 
all arrayed strongly and indignantly against the new régime. 
At this critical juncture, there appeared at Oxford a Thomas 
Loe, who came to proclaim the new doctrines of George Fox, 
and who found in the excited minds of these recusant adherents 
of Owen a ready sympathy with his own protest against pre- 
valent spiritual wickedness in high places. A furious crusade 
of the enthusiastic reformers against the unscriptural abomi- 
nation of gowns, very naturally procured their expulsion from 
the university. The ambitious admiral was horror-struck at 
the thought of the heir and hope of his house becoming a rant- 
ing fanatic, and received him with cold and angry contempt. 
But finding this course unavailing, he determined to try what 
has cured so many of all taint of seriousness or sobriety—a 
tour of continental travel, which should expose him to the 
brilliant seductions of courtly life in Paris and elsewhere in 
Europe. The plan was so far successful that the silent and 
almost saturnine boy became somewhat of a polished man of 
the world, adopting the dress and manners of the fine gentle- 
man, disarming his antagonist in a street duel with rapiers, 
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and able to utter those soft and elegant nothings that formed the 
staple of fashionable conversation in that frivolous age. But 
there were two circumstances that deposited counteracting 
influences in his mind, the effects of which were long after- 
wards developed. The first was a course of theological study 
under the direction of the celebrated Amyrault, of Saumur, 
whose name is so prominent in the controversies of the Re- 
formed Church of France. Those who have looked into these 
controversies, will not wonder that, under the guidance of this 
subtle and powerful intellect, materials should have been ac- 
cumulated in the mind of Penn which afterwards were used 
with such force upon Hicks, Kiffin, Baxter, and others whom 
he met in his countless controversies. The second circum- 
stance was the acquaintance of Algernon Sidney, from whom 
he imbibed notions that were afterwards attempted to be rea- 
lized in “the holy experiment ” that was made on the fertile 
banks of the Delaware. But in spite of the theological and poli- 
tical elements that were then infused into his mind, he returned 
to England, and made his appearance in the gay court of Charles 
a finished cavalier. But again were his old Puritan longings 
awakened by that terrible visitation on London, the plague, in 
which the phantom of the pale horse and the thirsty dart made 
many a godless and thoughtless heart tremble; and again did 
the admiral interpose to save his heir-apparent from fanaticism. 
He therefore sent him to Ireland, where the scheme seemed 
likely again to be crowned with complete success. The bril- 
liant but virtuous court of Ormonde presented so many coun- 
teracting influences, that, having tasted the excitement of 
military life in an insurrection at Carrickfergus, he became 
anxious to enter the army, and actually had himself painted, 
the first and only time in his life, in the costume of a soldier. 
His father refused his consent to this scheme, supposing that 
all was going to his.mind in regard to his son. But a seem- 
ing accident dashed all these expectations, and settled the 
destiny of Penn. Hearing, on a visit to Cork, that his quon- 
dam apostle, Thomas Loe, was to preach that night, he went 
to hear him, rather from curiosity than any deeper emotion. 
The fiery words of the earnest Quaker fell, like living coals, 
on the smouldering elements of religious fervour that yet 
slumbered in his heart; and, inspired with a new purpose, he 
turned his back on the peerage and splendour intended for 
him by his father, and identified himself with the followers of 
George Fox. His father, hearing of it, sent for him, and be- 
ing unutterably scandalized by his adherence toa sect that 
would not doff the hat, even in the presence of monarchy itself, 
the indignant old admiral turned him out of doors. Although 
readmitted to his father’s house, an impassable gulf existed 
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between the two, which continued to separate them, until the 
admiral was enabled to judge of the wisdom of his son’s choice 
in that solemn and searching light that falls on earthly things 
from a deathbed, when his heart relented, and he left his son 
his fortune and his blessing. Thus ended the courtier epoch 
of Penn’s life; and though, like the rushing tide of the Mis- 
souri, after mingling with the placid Father of Waters, we 
may trace its turbid elements long afterwards in the flow of 
his life, yet at this point it loses its separate character, and is 
joined by another set of influences, which bring before us 
William Penn the Christian. 

When we pronounce Penn tobea representative of Quakerism 
as a religious principle, we are not to be understood as affirm- 
ing that he was a complete type of this movement. Indeed, 
there was something in the original bent of his mind that did 
not wholly symphonize with the essential character of Quaker- 
ism. Penn was by nature an enthusiast, but not a mystic, and 
it is in the combination of the two that we find the genuine 
representation of their religious movement. There were two 
facts in his nature that drew him toward Quakerism. The 
one was his Puritanism—the deep and solemn impression of 
spiritual things that possessed his soul, and prepared him to 
unite with any class of men, who could share these profound 
and powerful emotions, The other fact was, his English love 
of fairplay, and sympathy with the oppressed, who were aim- 
ing to establish some great principle. We firmly believe that 
had Cromwell lived, and given, as he desired, free toleration to 
all religious professions,—had Quakerism been allowed with- 
out opposition to lift up its voice against steeple-houses, mass- 
houses, taking off hats, and wearing Babylonish apparel, Penn - 
never would have been a Quaker. There was in him, however, 
a John Bull honesty, with a spice of obstinacy and pugnacity 
which belongs to the same type of character, that drew him 
to the persecuted followers of Fox, with all the kindling sym- 
pathies of a noble nature hating unfairness and oppression of 
the weak. Hence his services to the cause were mainly of a 
polemic character, and he was rather the Ulrich von Hiitten 
or the Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigné of this movement, than 
the type of its spiritual character. It is perfectly obvious 
that his sympathies were even stronger with such men as 
Sidney, Hampden, and Locke, than with Fox, Loe, or the 
noisy peripatetics who shocked drowsy hirelings in steeple- 
houses, or fulminated to gaping crowds in market-places, with 
their testimony against the evil of the times. There is no evi- 
dence that he was ever very fondly regarded by Fox, but 
rather the contrary, in the absence of all confiding and com- 
mendatory allusion to him in Fox’s private journal, such as we 
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should expect to find with regard to one who rendered the 
cause such good service. Nor is there any thing in this fact 
that is surprising. Quakerism, from its origin in such a man 
as Fox, was a protest against all that was esteemed conformity 
to the world in dress, deportment, and manner of living; and 
with that pertinacious magnifying of little things, which our 
nature is always prone to when we lose sight of sober reason 
and revelation as our guides, it became fiercely intolerant about 
trifles, whilst denouncing an intolerance about matters of 
greater importance. This train of opposition was entirely in 
accordance with the tastes of many of the early converts, but 
could not be fully embodied in the son of Admiral Penn, and 
the friend of Rochester and the two monarchs of the Restora- 
tion. He always retained a weakness for the creature comforts 
and even the elegancies of life, that was sorely scandalizing to 
his more cynical brethren, and was made the ground of bitter 
accusations. It is very easy to see that other feelings besides 
those of a holy indignation against worldly conformity might 
arise in the lean and gaunt apostles of Fox, when they saw 
Penn decked out in periwigs of the finest curl and powder, 
against which they had borne special testimony, and, together 
with his family, indulging in the gaudy superfluities of silk, and 
gold and silver in their apparel; living in a house whose 
furniture had an elegance that made it vie with a palace; and 
keeping up a table that not only groaned with the dainties and 
delicacies of the palate, but also glittered with the elegancies 
and splendours of the sideboard. Mr Dixon himself, whilst 
attempting to deny this want of sympathy with his brethren, 
furnishes unconsciously at once the proof and the explanation 
of the fact in his own statements. He tells us distinctly that 
the men who stood by him in his misfortunes were not his 
fellow-Quakers, but such men as Rochester, Ranelagh, Tillot- . 
son, and Locke. And it is only this fact that can redeem the 
whole sect from a verdict of the most infamous ingratitude in 
thus forsaking him after his eminent services and sufferings for 
them. Did we believe that he enjoyed their sympathies and 
confidence wholly, as one of them in every respect, we should - 
denounce them with indignant severity for thus deserting 
him in his hour of need. Admitting the fact we allege, 
we have an explanation of their conduct, which, whilst it can- 
not justify its ingratitude, yet relieves it from the charge of 
monstrous and unmitigated baseness. 

The service rendered by Penn to his sect was very consider- 
able. With that restless activity and enterprise that belonged 
to his English nature, he went forth as a missionary to pro- 
claim these new doctrines on the continent. Here he at once 
gave and received impulses that continued to act long after his 
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missionary tour was ended. In visiting Holland, he came in 
contact with some of those exiles for conscience’ sake who were 
looking to the New World as the theatre for the establishment 
of their principles; and dreams of a holy commonwealth be- 
gan to arise in his mind, which were afterwards to be embodied 
in the experiment of Pennsylvania. His labours also at home, 
in battling for the new faith with his tongue and pen, were by 
no means inconsiderable. His fluency and ready memory gave 
him great advantages in oral discussion, whilst a smooth, and 
at times somewhat» energetic style of expression, in spite of his 
tendency to what Burnet calls “a tedious, luscious way of talk- 
ing,” gave fitting expression to his thoughts. Here also he 
used to great advantage the treasures that he had accumu- 
lated, and the polemic subtilty and skill he had acquired under 
Owen, at Oxford, and Amyrault, at Saumur; and the Catene 
Patrum, and Loci Communes, which now seem to us such stores 
of learned lumber, were wielded with no small effect in that 
age of theological dialectics. 

But, perhaps, his greatest services were rendered in the so- 
cial and civil relations of the new sect. The public adherence 
of such a man tended to redeem the new movement from the 
character of absolute vulgarity, and shield it from that utter 
contempt with which men generally would be disposed to re- 
gard it. But contempt was not the only influence to be 
dreaded. Hatred and open hostility, the more intense because 
of the mingling of political and religious feelings so closely in 
that day, were visited on the Quakers, not only in acts of po- 
pular violence, but also in the rigorous enforcement of laws, 
which, however at variance with English liberty in its essential 
principles, yet found their place on the English statute-book. 
And whilst we cannot, with Mr Dixon, consider Penn as plac- 
ing the rights of juries, and the guarantees of prisoners, in the 
commanding position which they now hold, by his own indivi- 
dual trial, yet we must admit that it was one of the battles 
that was fought for these great principles, and that in contest- 
ing the positions taken by the court, he did a valuable service 
not only to his sect, but also to his nation. And whilst we 
cannot fully reconcile his course with his principles of passive 
non-resistance, yet this is but in accordance with the general 
view we have taken of his Christian and Quaker character. 
That he was not bound by his principles to obey a bad law, is 
true; but that this unresisting passivity, which his sect pro- 
claimed as Christian meekness, was consistent with an attempt 
to induce, first the court, and then the jury, to set aside the law, 
and assume the power of annulling and virtually repealing it, 
whilst they had sworn to decide under and according to the 
law; and also with his influence in prevailing upon the im- 
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prisoned jurors to sue out a writ of habeas corpus for their dis- 
charge,—that such sturdy and manful battling for victory, 
even in a good cause, was exactly Quakerish, is a fact which 
many will be slow to perceive. But the world owes many of 
its greatest blessings to the inconsistency of its benefactors, 
and will judge much more leniently of the man who is incon- 
sistently right, than of him who is always consistently wrong. 
But, however we may decide the questions of casuistry that 
arise here, it is obvious that the bold and successful stand that 
was taken by Penn in regard to this species of legal persecu- 
tion, was the means of saving his compeers from much petty 
annoyance and harassing difficulty. 

The connection of Penn with James II. presents nothing 
which, with our view of his Christian character, was inconsistent + 
with his duties or relations. It is true, that had he been a 
disciple of the grain of blunt old Fox, there might have arisen 
between the Quaker and the Papist some exciting discussions 
about mass-houses, rag-religion, and unseemly vanities, if not 
on graver topics; but we regard the absence of these things 
in the connection between the monarch and subject, as equally 
consistent with the good sense and good manners of both, and 
not inconsistent with the sincerity of each in his religious pro- 
fessions. The relations between James and Penn were pro- 
duced by two causes, the first of which was highly honourable 
to both, and the second at least highly natural in view of the 
circumstances of the case. Admiral Penn was the friend of 
the Stuarts in their exile and misfortune, and descended even 
to treachery to advance their interests ; and after their restora- 
tion to power, continued their loyal and devoted subject in a 
department of service in which his eminent abilities were pe- 
culiarly valuable, and in which England had a special pride. 
It was therefore natural that he should be regarded with 
special favour, and that when, on his deathbed, he commended 
his son to the royal favour, James, then Duke of York, should 
undertake his guardianship out of affection to the dying hero. 
This guardianship he exercised before he ascended the throne, 
and before his patronage could be referred to any motives of 
state policy. This was the first and main cause of the inti- 
macy thus so strangely existing between the republican Quaker 
and the despotic Papist. The second cause was one which 
cannot be regarded as seriously open to objection. Penn was 
contending as a Quaker for liberty of conscience, because 
he believed that it was sinful to repress the manifestations of 
the inward light, and unjust to deprive an Englishman of the 
power of doing what was not morally wrong. James was de- 
sirous of obtaining this liberty because he himself needed its 
protection, and because thus his designs in introducing Popery 
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could tho more effectually be promoted. Different, however, 
as were their motives, the result aimed at was the same—the 
abolition of all penal restrictions on religious belief; and, 
- therefore, it was not surprising that both, feeling themselves 
to be weak, should seek mutually to strengthen one another 
in attaining a common end. As Quaker and Papist were 
classed together in common hate and hostility, and oppressed 
by common disabilities of law, it is not matter of surprise that 
they should unite in striving to oftain common safety and pro- 
tection. Such a union was, under the circumstances, natural 
in the highest degree. 

Mr Dixon devotesan extrachapter to “the Macaulay charges,” 
which he denies, and tries to disprove with great spirit, and 
as to the most serious of them, with success. But with that 
proneness to hero-worship which seems to be strong in his na- 
ture, he thinks it needful to show that, because Macaulay is wrong 
about some things, he is wrong about every thing, and that his 
hero is the very Bayard of the broad-brimmed ‘chivalry. This 
claim, however, has certainly not been made out either by 
Dixon or Forster for William Penn. 

Mr Dixon reduces Macaulay's charges to five; the first of 
which is, that Penn’s connection with James, in 1684, caused 
his own sect to look coldly upon him. Mr Dixon replies to 
this, that “his only authority for this statement is Gerard 
Croese, a Dutchman, who was never in England in his life,” 
and that the records of the society show that he was in good 
standing. Now, it so happens that Mr Dixon has wholly 
blundered in replying to this charge, missing its vulnerable 
point, replying to a charge which was not made, and asserting 
a fact which was not true. It is not only not true that Croese 
was never in England, but the evidence of this fact is found 
in the very passage quoted by Macaulay. And the fact ex- 
hibited from the society records does not bear on the charge, 
any more than the fact that Thomas Jefferson was elected to 
high office, and never impeached, proves that there was no 
suspicion and dislike felt toward him. The allegation is not 
of any thing publicly and formally expressed, but of coldness 
and dislike, which would naturally take a less open form. 
The proof that this feeling exists is spread out on Dixon's 
own pages. The only point where the charge is really vulner- 
able is overlooked by Mr Dixon. It is in assigning the cause 
of this want of cordiality solely to his connection with James. 
It had other causes, as we have suggested, more creditable to 
Penn, and perhaps less creditable to his associates, although 
not involving any thing in them at variance with the common 
laws of human nature. 

The second charge, that Penn “ extorted money” from the 
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girls of Taunton for the maids of honour, is the most serious, 
and is fully set aside by Mr Dixon. He gives eight reasons 
against this charge, the first of which is, that the letter on 
which it was based was directed to George Penne, and not 
to William Penn. Now, this is really all that is needed, and 
the other points raised are like the twelve reasons that were 
proffered for the absence of a juror, the first of which was 
that he was dead—a reason which was deemed wholly satis- 
factory by the court, and the others were dispensed with. 
Mr Dixon having clearly made out that it was Penne, not 
Penn, who was engaged in this mean business, the charge 
must be withdrawn, and we believe has been withdrawn by 
Macaulay himself. That it should ever have been made by 
one who had studied the high and honourable character of 
Penn in all pecuniary transactions, is certainly somewhat 
surprising. 

In regard to the other charges, we believe that Mr Dixon 
has adduced proof that satisfactorily establishes the substan- 
tial innocence of Penn, although in some cases he does not 
fairly meet the statements of Macaulay. In the transaction 
with Kiffin, all that Mr Dixon adduces is negative, as far as 
respects the charge that James prevailed on Penn to usc his 
influence with Kiffin to accept the aldermanship, and that 
this influence was ineffectual. It may be true that Penn 
did advise Kiffin to the step, and yet that his advice was not 
at first followed, whilst afterwards, when stronger influences 
were brought to bear, the office was accepted. But the charge 
itself really involves no guilt on the part of Penn, considering 
his relations with the king. 

Mr Dixon also indulges somewhat in the heroics, at the 
remark of Macaulay that Penn had become “a tool of the 
king and the Jesuits,” and utters some very indignant, bursts 
of eloquent interrogation concerning Penn’s boldness and 
decided Protestantism. Now, the remark of Macaulay con- 
tains no imputation on either; for his employment as a tool of 
Jesuitical intrigue was not with his complete knowledge of the 
extent of the designs which he was employed to further. He 
was an unconscious instrument, and unconscious because of 
the very unsuspecting nobleness of his nature, and the more 
effectual because of the simple integrity of purpose with which 
he acted. The crafty Jesuits used him as they have so often 
used noble natures, and are using them at this hour, by play- 
ing upon the very excellencies of their character, and enlisting 
them in their service. All that is proved there by such a 
charge is, that Penn was not as wily or profound a plotter as 
those with whom he was associated by circumstances; a fact 
which few persons will regard as much to his disadvantage. 
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As far, then, as these charges seriously affect the Christian 
character of Penn, we believe they have been successfully 
answered by his defenders; but as far as they show him to 
be a man of like weaknesses and foibles with his fellows, we 
regard the effort at vindication as at once unnecessary and 
unsuccessful. Penn, although a decided Quaker, was neither 
an ascetic nor a mystic, nor did he deem it necessary to be- 
come a bare-footed friar because he had become a Christian. 
His aim was not to go out of the world, but to be delivered 
from its evil; and whilst, according to the rules of St Dominic, 
and, indeed, according to the rules of honest old George, 
as expounded by such teachers as Bugg (the man with the 
unsavoury name, as Southey calls him), he cannot be canon- 
ized as a saint, yet, according to the broad and liberal canons 
of the Word of God, he can be welcomed and loved by us as 
a Christian. 

The third aspect in which we see him is as a colonist. This 
portion of his life is set forth in ample detail by Mr Dixon, 
and the perusal of it will excite feelings of the liveliest admi- 
ration for the energy of the colonist, and of the profoundest 
melancholy in view of the obstinacy and ingratitude which he 
encountered in his great enterprise. His thoughts were 
directed to this work by his disappointments in England. An 
ardent friend of liberty, and trembling for its fate in the feeble 
hands of Charles II., he strained every nerve to have Algernon 
Sidney returned to Parliament, and succeeded, but was disap- 
pointed by the treachery and intrigue of the royalists, who 
procured his rejection from the house, although twice legally 
elected. Disheartened by these iniquitous measures, he began 
to look around him for some more hopeful field for the culture 
of these great principles of liberty. His eyes were naturally 
directed to that land of hope, the New World, concerning 
which his youthful enthusiasm had been kindled by his father’s 
stories of the tropical splendour of the West Indies, and his 
later expectations, excited by the Holland emigrants, who 
sought on the shores of New England “ freedom to worship 
God.” Fortunately circumstances opened up a way by which 
these longings could be gratified. His father had bequeathed 
to him claims on the government for money lent, and arrear- 
ages of pay, amounting to fifteen thousand pounds, equivalent 
to near fifty thousand in our day. The empty exchequer of 
Charles was, of course, unable to meet such a claim, after its 
lavish squanderings on scandalous and worthless favourites, 
and hence payment was, from time to time, postponed. Penn 
now proposed to take in satisfaction for his claim a portion of 
the crown lands in the New World. This claim was opposed 
by the royalists, because of the republican notions he meant 
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to ingraft on the colony; and a thousand delays, and ‘vexa- 
tions, and disappointments were invented to baffle and defeat 
the project. At length, however, he succeeded; and a charter 
was made out for a tract of land, which Penn wished to name 
New Wales, or Sylvania, but Charles, in honour of his father, 
called Pennsylvania. Of the vast region thus deeded away, 
he was made absolute proprietor. His next step was to devise 
a plan of settlement and government for his new colony, 
which he did, with the aid of his friend Sidney; and although 
we cannot, with Mr Dixon, find in this the germ of the United 
States, and the fountain of American liberty, yet we can unite 
with him in regarding it as a remarkable proof of the sagacity 
and political wisdom of its framers. To which of them it 
owes most, we cannot now decide; but there is honour enough 
for both, thus to throw themselves so far in advance of the 
ideas of their generation, and embody so fully the great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. Having determined the 
plan, the next step was to obtain suitable emigrants, which, 
in that restless and dissatisfied age, was not a matter of much 
difficulty. When it was understood that the enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Fox, and the high-hearted friend of Sidney, had 
matured the plan of “ a holy experiment” on the virgin soil 
of the west, in which the dreams of Harrington, More, and 
Locke should be gloriously embodied, many were found ready 
to flock around his standard. Accordingly, expeditions were 
soon fitted out, and in due time the proprietor himself followed, 
and began his noble and arduous work. He organized the 
government, embodying in it his principles of peace and justice; 
laid out a great city; made treaties with the Indians, of which 
Voltaire sarcastically said, that they were the only ones never 
sworn to, and never broken; and founded his new republic on 
principles the most wise, equitable, and comprehensive. Hav- 
ing finished this work, he returned to England. 

Now, however, his days began to be darkened with thick 
and gloomy clouds. The scenes that followed the accession 
and expulsion of James, and the breaking out of the French 
war, involved him in great trouble. Under pretext that his 
Quaker principles were incompatible with the safety of the 
colony, and the military defence of the country, he was de- 
prived of its government by an order of council, which annexed 
it to that of New York. The blow was a sudden and crushing 
one. His whole fortune had been expended on his colony, so 
that one hundred and twenty thousand pounds would not 
cover the loss. The cherished dreams of his life were embo- 
died in this “ holy experiment,” which now seemed about to 
be wrested from his hand. His Irish estates were ruined by 
the war of the revolution. His English property was covered 
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up with fraudulent claims by the villanous Fords, whom he had 
so confidingly trusted. He was thus reduced to poverty from 
an unbounded affluence, menaced with disgrace, threatened 
with illegal prosecutions, harassed by perjurers and slan- 
derers, robbed of his proprietary rights, and to crown the 
crushing weight of misfortune, his high and noble-hearted 
wife, the lovely Guli, died, and left him to struggle with the 
gathering sorrows that thickened around, in loneliness and 
bereavement. We know of féw sadder sights in history than 
Penn at this midnight of his life. But the cup of his bitter- 
ness was not yet full. In consequence of the resistance offered 
by the colonial government to Col. Fletcher, the royal deputy, 
it was actually proposed to withdraw the charter, and thus rob 
him of his land. He was aroused from the depth of his grief 
by this new outrage, and desirous of going to America to 
adjust the difficulty. But he was actually too poor to pay the 
outfit. He bethought himself of his colonists on whom he 
had expended a princely fortune, and who were at that time 
owing him a large amount of quit-rents. He therefore wrote 
a letter, in which he touchingly laid bare his poverty, and 
asked those who were in his debt to loan him a few thousands, 
that he might come out and shield them from this threatened 
outrage. ‘l'o their eternal disgrace, they refused the loan, and 
even made his misfortunes the occasion of trying to exact new 
privileges from his generous and yielding nature. We wonder 
not that this utter baseness called forth such indignant com- 
plaints from him, and disturbed the quiet placidity of his 
usual mildness. That the colonists should be ever grasping 
increased grants of power, disputing his authority over them, 
and striving to limit his prerogative, was the natural result of 
the unnatural mixture of feudalism and democracy that existed 
in his constitution; but that they should refuse to pay their 
lawful dues, neglect him in his misfortunes, decline even a loan 
in his poverty, when they had in their own hands security for 
repayment, and make his very weakness the pretext for fresh 
rapacity, shows a thorough meanness and ingratitude of nature 
that hold them up to execration and contempt. 

But matters began soon to brighten somewhat, as this 
chequered life wore nearer to its sunset. His government 
was restored to him by an order in council, and the sunshine 
friends who forsook him in his adversity began to return as 
the clouds dispersed. But his troubles were still not ended. 
He returned to Pennsylvania, intending to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in elegant retirement at Pennsbury, on 
the Delaware. But before he had been long there, he was 
alarmed by hearing of a new attempt in England to wrest 
from him his charter, and thus rob him of his property. 
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Calling the colonial assembly together, he urged them to take 
such steps as would remove all pretext for this high-handed 
outrage, promising them all aid in his power in placing the 
colony on a permanent basis. Instead of responding to his 
generous patriotism, they again attempted to wring out of 
his misfortune some gain for themselves, and presented him a 
long list of the most exorbitant and exacting demands, as in- 
sulting as they were unjust. Penn, however, calmly reasoned 
with them, until they became ashamed of their most rapacious 
demands, and were reduced to less outrageous terms; but to 
the last they refused to take on themselves the expenses of 
their own government, which he had all along borne from his 
private means, and forced him to the necessity of selling land 
to raise the means of returning to England. At length he 
returned; and although the prospect of wresting the charter 
from him was abandoned, other troubles met him. The 
Fords, his sly and villanous agents, trumped up an enormous 
account against him, which, proven as it was by perjury, was 
forced to extreme process, and the generous old man, 
whose unsuspicious confidence they were enabled to defraud 
him so basely, was arrested in meeting, and in his old age 
thrown into prison, because of his inability to pay an unjust 
debt. At length this matter was adjusted; but new difficul- 
ties appeared in the colony. Penn desired to return, but 
could not, because of his poverty. Again he asked them for 
aid, desiring only the settlement of a stated salary upon him as 
governor. But again, with consistent meanness, his brethren ~ 
refused to grant his request. He then wrote them a calm 
and touching letter, reciting his sleepless anxieties, his sacri- 
fices, and his poverty, all endured for their sakes, and then 
offered to transfer them to the crown, if they desired the 
change. His letter seems to have produced a good effect, and 
the next session of the assembly was more rational and grate- 
ful, so that the old man’s heart was gladdened by the evidence 
of returning reason, before he passed away. 

But before a second assembly could convene, he was beyond 
the influence of earthly trouble. Repeated strokes of palsy 
reduced him to a second childhood, and although for five 
years he lingered on, enjoying comparatively good health, the 
free and manly intellect was gone. His sole employment was 
gambolling with the children, and gazing at the beautiful 
furniture of his mansion with infantile delight. The powers 
of speech and memory gradually left him; and although there 
lingered a sweet and holy radiance about his wrecked nature, 
like a twilight on the columns of the Parthenon, yet it only 
made the more touching and mournful the shattered nobleness 
that it illumined. At length, after the columns of his earthly 
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tabernacle had been gently taken down one by one, the final 
summons came, and without a struggle, or a gleam of con- 
scious recognition of the weeping ones who hung above the 
shattered ruins of the weary and wayworn pilgrim, he fell 
asleep, as the first grey dapplings of the dawn were brighten- 
ing in the sky, on the morning of July 30,1718. His end at 
least was peace. 

Such was William Penn, the courtier, the Christian, and 
the colonist ; whose life, though stormy and eventful to a 
degree unusual even in an age of event and storm, yet may 
be said to have had two childhoods and two deaths. Without 
being intellectually great, he did that by the unity, energy, 
and directness of his purposes which greatness failed to ac- 
complish; and without being that faultless monster which his 
eulogists endeavour to depict him, he was a high-souled, 
manly, and open-hearted Englishman, a friend who never 
shrank from avowing his affection, a patriot who scorned to 
conceal his sentiments, and a Christian who was never ashamed 
of his cross. Although we cannot, with Mr Dixon, make him 
the Romulus or Lycurgus of American liberty, yet we recog- 
nise his wisdom, pacific policy, and liberal views as among the 
most important elements that go to form the inheritance we 
enjoy, and his embodied influence in the colony he founded, 
as giving marked and decided tone to many of our institutions. 
Without being either a myth, a hero, or a martyr, his rare 
combination of excellencies has exalted him into a species of 
* mythical apotheosis, his success has invested him with a halo 
of heroism, and his sufferings have imparted to his life some 
of the sublime interest of martyrdom. Inferior to many of 
his contemporaries in separate qualities, he yet combined the 
available in faculties with the advantageous in circumstances, 
so as to accomplish that which they attempted in vain. Of 
his biographer we have only space to say, that he has done 
a good service to the memory of his hero, although failing to 
accomplish much that he has attempted. But we are bound 
in justice to add, that this failure arises from the impossibility 
of the case rather than from the inability of the writer; and 
our only objection is, that he has had the folly to attempt 
what was impossible, and thus to render a partial failure 
certain. If he has not made a hero out of a warm, noble- 
hearted, and active Englishman, he has at least shown us 
that, in the various aspects under which we see William Penn, 
he was a man to be admired, loved, and even revered, and 
one whose memory the world will not, soon or willingly, per- 
mit to die. 
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PLAGIARISMS FROM PASCAL. 


ON perusing the immortal “ Thoughts” of Pascal, one cir- 
cumstance has struck us at almost every page—not so much 
the fact itself, as that we have never seen it noted by English 
writers, or even by French. We allude to the plagiarisms 
made from them by many of our English classics. Our space 
will only allow us to allude to a few examples. 

Perhaps one of the tritest saws of our criticism, from Pope 
downwards, is the remark, that the best written books are 
those which every body thinks he could produce himself; and 
it is a literal translation from the following phrase in Pas- 
cal’s admirable Art de Persuader: “Les meilleurs livres sont 
ceux que ceux qui les lisent croient qu ils auraient pu faire.” * 
Dr Johnson himself, with all his characteristic arrogance 
towards the French language and literature, has, once at 
least, drawn from ‘this common source. He apologizes to 
one of his blue-stocking correspondents for the length of 
his letter, on the ground that he “had not time to make it 
shorter ;” and this profound mof is credited to him, we be- 
lieve, to this day. Pascal, however, apologized at the end of 
the sixteenth Provincial, for its length, in the following terms : 
“Je nai fait celle-ci plus longue que parceque je n'ai pas eu le 
loisir de la faire plus courte.” Burke, too, had read Pascal. 
In the introduction to his “ Sublime and Beautiful,” he lays it 
down that a definition ought to be the result, not the tezt, of a 
discourse or treatise. For this he has been repeatedly quoted 
and lauded, in particular by Dugald Stewart, who has, by the 
way, himself often diluted into his lemonade pages a solid idea 
from the same uncredited source,—thus reversing the reproach 
of Roscommon, and showing that 

“ The sterling bullion of one Gallic line 

Drawn to Scotch wire, does through whole pages shine.” 
Pascal had made the same remark of definitions, but much 
more intelligently, in his fragment on geometrical method, 
and had, in fact, treated the whole subject—especially the 
distinction between the Real and the Nominal species—in a 
manner which British logicians fail as yet to appreciate, if we 
may judge by one of the latest and far the ablest of them, Mr 
John Mill. 

The learned reader will probably remember, in more than 
one of the College philosophers, who immortalized North Bri- 
tain towards the end of the last century, to have seen Lord 
Shaftesbury credited for having made the heart to be a test of 
truth, as well as the understanding. Pascal had long before 


* Faugére, i. 172. 
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said: “Nous connaissons la vérité non-seulement par la raison, 
mais encore par le ceur.”* But we must cut short our cata- 
logue with one wholesale instance. In Pope’s Essay on Man 
we read :— 

* Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 

Some, swell’d to gods, confess even virtue vain.” 

Pascal had said: ‘“‘ Les uns ont voulu renoncer aux passions 
et devenir dieux: les autres ont voulu renoncer & la raison et 
devenir bétes brutes.” The same idea recurs in Pope again, 
speaking of man generally :— 

“ He hangs between, in doubt to act or rest— 

In doubt to deem himself a yod or beast.” 

The Second Epistle opens with the famous line: “ The proper 
study of mankind is man;” but Pascal had written: “ L’étude 
de Vhomme cest le vrai étude qui lui est propre.” In a word, 
the whole introduction to Pope’s Second Epistle is borrowed 
from Pascal:+ nay, we may go further and say that most of the 
finest thoughts in this celebrated Essay could be pointed out 
in the same teeming repository. Nor is this said in dispar- 
agement of Pope, who, at the worst, did only what has been 
done by Shakspeare, Byron, and all the “better brothers.” 
Moreover, Pope was only the receiver of the stolen goods; the 
theft itself was probably committed by Bolingbroke—* the 
master of the poet and the song,”"—who was at home in the 
French language and literature, and who, moreover, was in 
France at about the date of the first publication of the Pen- 
sées. 

* Faugére, ii. 108. 

+ Cf. especially Faugére, ii. 103. Our passage here inevitably recalls Shakspeare. 
Pascal thus apostrophizes: “ Quelle chimeére est-ce donc que l"homme? Quelle nou- 
veauté, quel monstre, quel chaos, quel sujet de contradiction, quel prodige! Juge de 
toutes choses, imbecile ver de terre, dépositaire du vrai, cloaque d'incertitude, et 
d’erreur, gloire et rebut de l'univers."”” Shakspeare, on the other hand, gives only the 
bright side: “* What a piece of work is man; how noble in reason; how infinite in 
faculties; in form and moving how express and admirable; in action, how like an angel; 
in apprehension, how like a God; the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals!” 

t+ Compare the closing paragraph of the Twelfth Provincial with the noble and 
well-known stanza of Bryant. Pascal: ‘ La verité subsiste éternellement, et triom- 
~~ enfin de ses ennemis, parcequ'elle est éternelle et puissante comme Dieu méme.” 

ryant :— 
“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again,— 
The eternal years of God are hers: 


But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies, amid her worshippers.” 





